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We can thank these Ancients 


for many of our mechanical marvels 
. . including Motor 


Archimedes 
287-212 B.C. 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Galileo 
1564-1642 


1452-1519 


ars 


Stevinus 
1548-1620 


Lever 


ARE inclined to think of motor cars and 

tadios and phonographs and motion pic- 
tures as modern inventions. And so they are toa 
large degree. But they could not have been 
invented had not many fundamental laws in 
mechanics, engineering and electricity been 
established long before these contrivances were 
ever thought of. 


Take motor cars, for example. They are tre- 
mendously indebted to the past. We referred to 
one of these debts, the principle of the lever, when 
we discussed brakes on this page last month. 


Now we want to talk about transmissions and it 
may be interesting to approach the subject in 
similar fashion. 


Many people are not mechanically inclined and if 
you asked them what a motor car transmission 
was like they would probably say it was like a box 
of gears and let it 
go at that. 


Well, so it is and 
gears are not only 
important in 
building transmis- 
sions, but to the 
whole subject of 
mechanics. They 
remind us of 


This new Syncro-Mesh Transmission enables you to shift gears 
quickly and easily under all circumstances. 


Inclined Plane 


Vee 


Pulley Wheel and Axle 
something we had almost forgotten. It is gener- 
ally taught when we take up the study of elemen- 
tary physics. It is this: 


Every machine, no matter how complex, can be 
teduced to a few simple elements. These are 
called the Mechanical Powers and are six in 
number. The primary ones, which are the first 
three, are the lever, the inclined plane and the 
pulley. The others, derived from these, are the 
wheel and axle (derived from the lever) the 
wedge and the screw (both derived from the 
inclined plane). 


We are indebted to Archimedes, Galileo, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, Stevinus, Newton and other cele- 
brated mathematicians and scientists of the past 
for formulating the principles of the six Mechan- 
ical Powers and developing their application so that 
we can use them today in our numerous machines 
in ways the ancients 
never dreamed of. 


Of course it is perfectly 
true that any motor car 
transmission is largely a 
matter of gears, and gears 
in their operation hark 
back to the lever prin- 
ciple. Likewise it is 
common knowledge that 


It also eliminates the 


annoyance of clashing gears. 


Wedge 


gears are one of the oldest and most extensively 
used methods of power transmission for short 
distances. 


Transmissions have been doing this sort of a job 
in every automobile ever since the first car reached 
the street, but, while there have been many 
improvements in transmissions during the inter- 
vening years, there was still much to be desired 
until Cadillac-La Salle engineers developed their 
new Syncro-Mesh Silent-Shift Transmission. 


What was particularly needed was a transmission 
that could fully meet the demands of these days of 
high speed and congested traffic; that could make 
driving on steep hills easier and safer; and that 
could operate without irritating clashing. 


That is exactly what Cadillac-La Salle engineers 
have accomplished in this new transmission, 
Only a finger touch is necessary. There is no 
conscious effort, no time lost, no noise. Driving 
is simpler, easier, safer, more comfortable. 


This new transmission is found only in Cadillac 
and La Salle cars. If you would like to know more 
about it any Cadillac-La Salle dealer will gladly 
accommodate you; or write us for a booklet. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Diwision of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN OSHAWA, CANADA 


CADILLAC-LA SALLE 
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SURE ‘CAUSE 1 GOT 


my KEDS on. 
YOU OUGHTA ASK 


WELL, WHY 
DIONT You 


MY SNEAKERS. 
ARE JUST AS 


DAD FOR 


Non- stop fe et for hard hops 


We can’t offer you anything as adventurous 
as Lindy’s non-stop hop to Paris, but we can 
offer you the shoes that champions wear— 
Keds—the greatest sports and play shoes ever 
made for non-stop, hard-playing feet. With 
Keds on your feet, you can take off for tennis 
or other sport excursions, confident of fast, 
sure footwork. 

Keds are extra fine sports shoes—much 


KEDS BIG LEAGUER 


Just as the name implies—a Big Leaguer 
sports shoe for hard-playing boys. Special 
safety-sole lets you take turns on one foot. 
Tough tan toe strip protects against scuf- 
fing. “‘Feltex” insole. Eyelets that won’t 
pull out. A Big Time shoe in every way. 


KEDS GLADIATOR (Brown) 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all- 
round use. Patented ‘“‘Feltex” insole keeps 
the foot cool and comfortable. Rein- 
forced toe gives extra protection at point 
of hardest service. Special non-skid sole. 
Grins at punishment. 


better than ordinary “sneakers”. Each pair of 
Keds is made over a special foot-health last— 
and Keds’ tough safety-soles ate specially de- 
signed to grip the smoothest surfaces, and to 
absorb the roughest shock. 

With Keds on your feet you can take turns 
on one foot and not skid. You can lace Keds 
tight, too—so your feet can’t rub and chafe. 

Keds offer the most complete line of 


How’s this for braking power? The picture shows 
a heavy office window raised by pressing Keds 
Spring-Step against the pane, and pushing upward 
at the sharpest angle you choose. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


At $19 $125 $459 $175 ong up to $400 
The more you pay, the more you get— 
but full value whatever you spend. 


models for every indoor sport and outdoor 
activity, and are manufactured by the world’s 
largest specialists in canvas rubber-soled 
footwear. You will find Keds displayed in 
the best shoe stores in town—at all prices, 
too, from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to 
$4.00. 

Keds—Keds—Keds—Look for that name 
stamped on all genuine Keds. 


KEDS SHORT-STOP 


Note the special safety-sole that protects 
your feet, whether you're playing base- 
ball or taking the jolts of the trail. 


KEDS MERCURY 


The winner in the popular priced field 
and a wonderful shoe for the money. 
Tough amber colored sole. Black athletic 
trimmings and ankle patch. Nickel eye- 
lets. “Feltex” insole. If you’re looking for 
an exceptional value at the price, ask 
your dealer to show you Mercury. 
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Shanghai Passage 


By Howard Pease 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


WEST POINT 


“There is no 


place... 


paid in re 


U.S. M. A. 
“Bugle Notes.”’ 


I—Disgrace 


HE clear 
notes of a 
bugle sound- 


ed across 
the West Point pa- 
rade ground. To 
Stuart Ormsby, 
sitting woebegone 
and grim of aspect 
in his roomin 
North Barracks, 
the notes seemed to 
shout at him, 
“You’re disgraced 
—disgraced — dis- 
graced!” 

Behind him his 
two roommates 
hurried into their 
long coats, without 
the unnecessary 
trouble of first 
donning a shirt. 
“I’m frightfully 
sorry that this has 
happened,” one of 
them said quietly. 
“You won’t leave 
*til after parade?” 

Stuart Ormsby 
did not turn his 
head. His gaze was 
fixed upon the 
street below where 
the cadets were al- 
ready falling into 
line. “No—I’ll not 
leave till the six 
o’clock train.” He 
muttered softly 
under his breath, 
then rose with a 
sudden movement. 
“They’ve never 
been fair. They 
haven’t given me a 
chance! That 
blamed woof-woof 
never did like me 
—said I was too 
fresh! And old 
baldhead policed 
me every chance 
he got.” 

Cadet Randall 


“Why don’t you 
take up engineer- 
ing at Cornell?” 

Stuart Ormsby 
laughed shortly. “I 
don’t fancy it, that 
is why!” 

“What do you 
want to do, then?” 

“Oh, I’vegot 
plans.” He waved 
his hand ina 
iran to bed vague gesture that 
dowaahere® attempted to imply 
asidecmecice his splendid and 
from a far glorious future. 
distance, “Yes, seh—lI’ve 

got plans.” 

His roommates 
regarded him 
somewhat doubt- 
fully. as he sank 
back into the chair 
before the window. 

A moment later 
they were gone 

* and he was alone. 
Outside, the win- 
ter afternoon 
deepened toward 
twilight. Without 
moving he sat in 
the blue dusk of 
the window watch- 
ing the line form, 
hearing the band 
strike up a gay 
march, seeing with 
misty eyes the ca- 
dets step out with 
rhythmic strides 
across the parade 
ground. This, he 
knew, was his last 
glimpse of the 

Corps. He was 

through, finished, 

done with it all. 

This last year 
and a half had 
been to him an or- 
deal of fire 
through which he 
had failed to come. 
The discipline, the 
hard duties, the 
ever increasing 
studies that he had 
always consciously 
shirked — all were 
too much for him. 
From the very first 
day, when the up- 
per classmen had 
called him “Mr. 
Dumbjohn” and 
had treated him as 
less than the dust 
beneath their feet, 
he had rebelled. 

And now he was 


“Put this sea- 


affectionately put 
his hand on 
Stuart’s shoulder. 
“Poor old dead-beat Stew,” he said with a wry smile; 
“you’ve had nothing but trouble ever since you came 
here. Always in the quill book—always getting de- 
merits. You don’t belong here. How did you ever 
happen to come?” 


“If your father were a major in the Infantry at 
Washington, you’d know the reason, all right. Of 
course, I dislike to disappoint Dad—but don’t think 
I’m sorry, myself! No, seh—I’m mighty glad to get 
out of this prison.” 


dismissed, dis- 
charged for defi- 
ciency in studies and conduct. Free at last to go 
where he pleased without orders from a superior of- 
ficer to guide him, he now began to doubt whether 
this freedom was what he really desired. Somewhere 
deep in his consciousness he knew that he didn’t want 
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to leave West Point. Not now—not in this manner. 

Only for a moment did this regret hold him; then 
up surged the old rebellious feeling of injustice. 
Thank heaven, he was through with this military life! 

He rose, donned for the last time his full-dress 
cadet coat and, picking up his headpiece, set the tar- 
bucket firmly upon his closely cropped dark hair. In 
the mirror on the bare wall he saw regarding him a 
face lean and bronzed and clean-cut. The jaw was 
firm; but about the mouth there was an unmistakable 
trace of unyielding pride. The keen brown eyes blazed 
scorn at him—a failure! The first defeat at the 
United States Military Academy in three generations 
of Ormsbys, who had served with Lee, with Roosevelt, 
with Pershing. His eyes closed for a second in an- 
guish; then he drew himself erect. His right hand 
came up in a quick salute. 

It was his farewell gesture to Stuart Ormsby, West 
Point cadet. 


HE dared not wait till parade was over and the 
men streamed back to quarters. In haste he 
changed to his one suit of civilian clothes, picked up 
his suitcase, and slipped like a shadow down through 
the twilight of the stairway. He was running away; 
he couldn’t face his friends again. 

In front of the gymnasium he encountered a khaki- 
clad private who stopped and questioned him. 
“Stuart Ormsby? A telegram just came for you. The 
C. QO. told me to find you before you left.” 

With a trembling hand Stuart tore open the yel- 
low envelope. His foreboding was correct; it was 
from his father in Washington. 


MEET ME HOTEL ASTOR EIGHT PM STOP FROM 
NOW ON YOU TAKE ORDERS FROM ME 


He crushed the paper in an angry hand. Yes, seh— 
just like his father! Never any understanding there. 
He always ordered his son about as though he were 
a common private! Stuart would be taken home in 
disgrace, to his aunt in Mobile where he had lived 
since the death of his mother twelve years before. 

Defiantly Stuart hurried forward with suitcase in 
hand, eager to leave the sound of the band behind 
him. He crossed the limit line with a relieved sigh, 
went down the steps to the river, and paused at the 
foot of the incline to glance back. The gray pile of 
stone rising from the Hudson brought an unexpected 
catch to his throat. Now that he was leaving, was he 
to have regrets? No—no! He was glad, he told him- 
self; he was hilariously happy to be free. 

Crossing on the little ferry to the New York Cen- 
tral station, where lights were already gleaming, he 
felt a sudden sense of 
elation flow over him; 
but when the train had 
roared in from Pough- 
keepsie and he was seat- 
ed next a window watch- 
ing the shadowy river 
cratt pass upstream, the 
exhilaration gave way 
to a feeling of uneasi- 
ness, of bewilderment. 
He envisioned his father, 
Major Stuart Ormsby, 
United States Infantry, 
waiting coldly, sternly, 
in his hotel room for his 


explanation. And there 
was no excuse he could 
give. 


When the train 
stopped at the 125th 
Street Station, his un- 
easiness increased; 
when the cars slid in- 
to Grand Central 
Terminal to debouch 
their stream of pas- 
sengers, his anxiety 
was almost oppres- 
sive. Nevertheless, he 
walked along the 
platform with eyes 
gazing straight 
ahead, his lips 
pressed firmly together. 

Then he saw his 
father. 
stood at one side, watch- 
ing the passengers issue 
from the platform. No 
doubt he had just ar- 
rived from Washington 
and had stopped a mo- 
ment at the Albany exit 
on the chance that his 


Major Ormsby y 


son might come in on that train. In an instant all of 
Stuart’s resolve vanished. Panic seized him. Con- 
templating that tall military figure waiting there, 
thin-lipped and accusing, he realized he could never 
face the older man. Stuart knew the very words his 
father would use: “You have disgraced me! Dismissed 
from the United States Military Academy! My son— 
an Ormsby.” 

Stuart came to an abrupt halt. Passengers crowd- 
ed past him to the exit. With his heart pounding in 
his throat, he cast a tortured glance about him. An- 
other train was pulling into a platform on his left, 
and that exit was now open. He rushed for it as 
though he were a fugitive escaping the law. 

Once under the great vaulted roof, he looked about 
him with hunted eyes. Hurriedly he counted the 
money in his pocket. Yes seh—he had enough. He 
would leave this country that he hated; he would go 
to a foreign land and start anew. Anything, any- 
thing to get away! But where? Eagerly his glance 
swept the long row of ticket windows. His eyes 
lighted up in exultation at a sign over a window 
which read: MONTREAL Express, 9 P. M. 

That was the very place! He’d get across the bor- 
der. He wanted freedom—he wanted air! 


yes night he watched from the window of his chair 
car as the country swept past. As they neared 
West Point he pulled down the window shade, raising 
it later to behold the Storm King looming dark and 
somber across the river. At Albany he ate a sandwich 
while he walked up and down the platform to relax 
his chilled muscles. When they skirted Lake Cham- 
plain he perceived that winter was upon them. Bits 
of ice glistened near the shore; from crags high above, 
gaunt pines waved their tops. 

He dropped into an uneasy sleep, to awake in the 
cold dawn with a light snow falling against the car 
windows. Then a stop at a village near the Canadian 
line, the boarding of revenue officers in smart uni- 
forms, the opening of luggage, the rumble of the 
train as it slowly crossed the St. Lawrence in the 
morning light. 

Next came Victoria Station with its cold, echoing 
corridor. He crossed to the sidewalk and looked about. 
Montreal—freedom! Relief, too—no one knew him 
here. Stuart Ormsby and his old life were left ir- 
revocably behind. 

No sense of elation, however, rose to cheer him; in- 
stead a feeling of forlorn depression weighed him 
down. He had one suit of clothes, a cap, and a suit- 
cease filled with shirts and underwear. There was not 
enough money in his pocket to buy his meals even for 
one day. He tramped along the street until he came 


Through a porthole he could 
see men talking earnestly. 
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to a second-hand clothing store. As he hesitated 
before the dingy entrance, a man emerged from the 
interior. 

“Monsieur desires something?” he asked, gazing in- 
quiringly at Stuart. 

“Yes, seh. I’d like—I’d like to borrow some money 
on my watch—and my suitcase.” 

“Qui, Monsieur. I do a little pawn business on the 
side. Come in!” He smiled knowingly. 

In the dim interior Stuart handed his watch and 
suitcase across the counter. After a moment’s bar- 
gaining the man passed over a handful of coins and 
a ticket. “Sign here,” he said, pushing forward a 
narrow book. 

Stuart recoiled from that page of signatures; then 
with a trembling hand he wrote: John Rogers, 
Chicago. 

That was the beginning of the descent of Stuart 
Ormsby into the maelstrom of the lost and willful 
missing. 


II—The Vagabond 


Vancouver, B. C., Thursday, June 14 
For Yokohama and Shanghai— 
Trans-Pacific Co’s Stmr ‘‘Nanking,” Capt. Jarvis— 
(Freight Only). Leaves Pier 9 at 11 pm 
Vancouver Daily Sun. 


LONG the Vancouver water front, where street 
A iems gleamed mistily through a driving rain, 
slouched the tattered figure of a youth. His 
hands were thrust deep into trouser pockets; between 
the wet coat collar and the dripping cap pulled low 
over the eyes, the wan glow of the lamps revealed a 
face pinched and exhausted. At a windy corner op- 
posite the great covered piers, his weary steps came 
to an abrupt halt. Ahead of him, a policeman and 
several seafaring men stood round two motionless 
upturned boots in the gutter. Like a person living 
outside the law, the youth wheeled and tramped back 
again through the night and the rain. 

For three months Stuart Ormsby had been run- 
ning away. Penniless, depressed, alone in a foreign 
land, and thrown upon his own resources for the first 
time in his life, he was finding his former high re- 
gard for freedom a childish illusion. He had eaten 
nothing for thirty-six hours; he had caught only a 
few minutes’ sleep the night before when riding the 
blind baggage down the mountains from Banff. Now 
he had come to Canada’s western terminal, and still 
ahead stretched a vagabond trail, leading he knew 
not where. 

His immediate thoughts were of warmth and food. 
Where could he get 
something to quiet this 
gnawing hunger with- 
in him? Continued lack 
of nourishment and 
sleep had made him 
. listless and confused of 
a mind. Those hoboes — 
ig those blowed - in - the - 

glass stiffs with whom 
he had traveled across 
country — would have 
battered a restaurant 

d or a private house for 
i a hand-out; but for 
Stuart Ormsby, a gay 
cat—an apprentice 
tramp — this method 
nt » was a degradation he 

4 , could not face. Yet this 

a A cold wind and rain, 

4 sweeping up the harbor 

inlet, sent an intense 

feeling of desperation 

over him. By Cesar, he 

would stop the very 

‘ next passer-by and ask 
- for help! 

When the first pedes- 
trian loomed out of the 
darkness, his _ spirits 
failed him. The second 
figure went by unsolic- 
ited while the boy en- 
deavored to whip up his 

; courage. The chill mo- 
ments passed as he 
waited, shivering, be- 
neath a street lamp on 
a deserted corner. 
Soon, above the steady 

or beat of rain on the pave- 
ag ment, he heard footfalls 
coming toward him. He 
stepped forward, des- 
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perate, apprehensive, yet with a forlorn hope 
struggling within him. 

“Excuse me, seh,” he began. His lips moved 

tremulously; not another word could he utter. 
From somewhere deep in his consciousness 
came the voice of the Stuart Ormsby he had 
known in the dim past: “So you have come to 
this—you are a beggar.” He closed his eyes in 
anguish and despair. if 

“Well,” said a gruff voice, “watcha want?” 

The boy looked up. Facing him was the tall form 
of a man who stood with feet planted wide apart, as 
though upon the deck of a rolling ship at sea. He 
wore a blue pilot coat with its collar upturned; be- 
neath a cap that marked him.as a ship’s officer, the 
boy observed in the lamplight a flaming thatch of 
hair. 

“Nothing, seh. Excuse me.” 
ered with emotion. 

Still the stranger did not move. “Hungry, eh?” 
The tone was loud and gruff. As Stuart turned away, 
a hand reached out and grasped his arm. “Wait a 
moment, young man. Yuh want a job. Ain’t it the 
truth?” 

“A job!” Stuart whirled; a sudden hope welled up 
within him. 

The man’s glance swept the deserted corner; he 
lowered his tone. “Yeah. Would a watchman’s job 
help yuh?” 

“Anything,” Stuart eagerly whispered. 

“That’s talkin’, I want yuh to help me bring my 
gear ashore from my ship. Come on.” 

Stuart followed. Glancing across his shoulder at 
the rugged countenance of the man, the boy decided 
that here was a person he could never trust. The 
eyes were keen and roving, the nose flattened, the 
mouth twisted into cruel lines, the chin square and 
unshaven. There was a disquieting air of mystery 
and intrigue about the man. Stuart sensed that the 
strands of a web, sinister and secret, were tightening 
about him. Hunger, however, drove him on. 


Stuart’s mouth quiv- 


IVE minutes’ walk along the docks brought them to 
a pier that was dark and silent. The rain was less- 
ening; it now fell like a mist that half hid the build- 
ings across the road. The man paused at a spot 
where a spur track led out over the water, glanced 
quickly up and down, and then went with a swaying 
stride toward the pier-head. Here the darkness was 
intense; and the only sound was the gentle slap of 
water against the piles below. 

“TI want yuh to watch here,” the man whispered. 
“T’m rowin’ over to my packet yonder.” He pointed 
to the round light of a large , 
cargo carrier moored to the op- 
posite pier. “Do not make a 


“Well,” said a gruff 
voice, ““watcha want?” 


sound of footfalls approaching from the street. He 
dropped to a crouching position beside the bollard; 
then, as the footsteps came nearer, he quickly let 
himself down the ladder and gained a hidden nook 
under the wharf’s edge on a crossbeam that ran be- 
tween two piles. : 

Here he was safe. With fast-beating heart, he lis- 
tened. Should he whistle a warning to the officer? 

The footfalls stopped directly above him, and he sur- 
mised that at least four men were standing there. 

“Scatter along the dock,” said a voice, in a low 
husky tone. “That dirty tramp tied up opposite is 
the Nanking. Pipe up if you see anyone coming from 
her.” 

Footsteps moved off quietly. Low murmurs still 
came from above. Stuart, straining his ears close 
to the planks, heard an oath as one of the men cursed 
the night and the cold. 

“Think we’ll get ’em, Chief?” asked a low voice. 

“Can’t tell,” came the response; “but the revenue 
officers at Seattle wired us to-day that nothing came 
ashore there, and for us to be on 
the lookout. San Francisco is 
her home port, and they’re sus- 


sound; but if yuh hear anyone 
comin’, whistle twice. Git that?” 

“Yes, seh. I'll do it.” 

Stuart hung over the edge of 
the pier while the seaman went 
down the ladder to a waiting 
skiff. He heard the painter un- 
loosed and dropped into the bot- 
tom of the boat, the soft sound 
of oars in the oarlocks as the 
black outline of the little row- 
boat vanished in the night. 

A raw wind blew from the 
harbor; the misty rain con- 
tinued. Stuart stood by an iron 
bollard while the minutes slowly 
passed. Surely the man had 
reached the ship by this time. 
Perhaps he was deserting and 
was merely going after his lug- 
gage. Still, this man was no com- 
mon sailor, for his commanding 
voice, his bearing, his cap, all 
marked him a person of author- 
ity—a mate probably. 

The boy’s thoughts were in- 
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MYSTERY 


Jerome Stoddard lay 
dead, shot through 
the temple... 


Who? 
Why? 
How? 


Shrewdly, detective Tier- 
ney—bland old “Bone- 
head” — patches twisted 
clues into a surprising 
conclusion. 


ANOTHER TIERNEY 
STORY IN MAY 


picious of her, too.” 

“She’s got a mighty bad name, 
Chief.” 

“She sure has. I was aboard 
her to-day, but couldn’t find a 
thing. Gad, but she’s a dirty 
tub—that Nanking! I don’t 
blame the crew for deserting 
her. I’d jolly well hate to ship 
out on her, myself. Ugh! she 
ought to be condemned.” 

The voices droned on, but now 
so low that the boy scarcely 
caught a word. Presently one of 
the men walked down the dock. 
The soft scuff of a shoe told 
Stuart that one other still re- 
mained. 

Soon he too moved off; evi- 
dently he was patrolling this 
side of the pier. Stuart felt his 
heart beat in terror. Revenue 
officers! What would they do 
if they found him here, appar- 
ently in league with a law- 
breaker? He caught his breath 
at the thought of prison. 


terrupted by the unmistakable 


ee 
“t 


Strange how some hated authority was always 
threatening him! 

Overhead, the footsteps of the patrolling officer 
came nearer, passed, and receded into silence. At that 
very moment he heard the soft swish of water near 
him. The boat! Tense and anxious, he peered to- 
ward the sound; his eyes, however, could not pierce 
that wall of blackness. Should he whistle? That 
would warn the approaching man in the boat—but 
what of himself? He would be caught at the first 
sound; as an accomplice he would be thrown into 
prison. 

‘ 

OM the darkness of the water came the vague out- 

line of the skiff’s prow. The boy reached down 

and, catching hold, drew it under the wharf’s deep 
shadow. 

“Quiet,” he whispered. “Men above. After you. 

A hand reached out and pressed his arm. “Where?” 

“Four men on the pier—patrolling.” 

Stuart heard a quick intake of breath. The grip 
on his arm tightened. “You in’with them?” jerked 
out the man in a menacing whisper. 

“No, seh! Ain’t I warned you? They don’t know 
I’m here.” 

“Get in then, and shut up!” 

With relief Stuart dropped to a seat in the stern. 
In the deep gloom he watched the man lift a package 
of indistinguishable size and place it on the cross- 
beam above them. Evidently he was not to be 
thwarted in his plan of getting this secret bit of 
cargo ashore, where doubtless a confederate would 
later pick it up in safety. Again from above sound- 
ed approaching footfalls. Breathlessly they waited. 
When the steps had passed and silence once more 
enveloped the pier, the seaman quickly drew out the 
oars and shoved off. 

Stuart inwardly berated himself for a fool. 
What had he let himself in for now? Yet, he ad- 
mitted to himself, this was no new experience for him. 
Ever since he had pawned his suitcase in Montreal 
three months before, he had been riding freight trains 
at night; more than once he had been chased by a 
railroad dick who was eager to pocket the fifty cents 
for the capture of a tramp in the yards. Step by step, 
he now realized, he had been driving himself straight 
into the hands of the law. He shivered slightly; his 
finger nails dug into his palms. 

Out into the misty rain moved the boat; slowly 
the dim outline of the wharf receded. Just at 
the moment when Stuart was beginning to feel that 
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they were safe from the officers, he heard a quick 
patter of running feet and a harsh call: “Stop or T’ll 
fire!” 

The seaman grunted an oath and pulled with all 
his strength on the oars. They were discovered 
now; there was no need for further caution. A 
piercing whistle shrilled out across the water. Stuart 
trembled. In a moment all four revenue officers 
would be on their trail. 

Again came the cry from the pier: “Stop or I'll 
fire!” 

Swiftly the man turned the prow of. the little boat 
toward the outer harbor. A second later a shot 
cracked out. The bullet whined through the air 
above them. 

Instinctively Stuart dropped to the bottom of the 
skiff where the gunwale shielded him. He was 
dimly aware that the tall seaman was dragging on 
his oars in great steady sweeps, that they were 
swiftly drawing out into the stream, where they 
moved with a misty curtain enveloping them. Another 
shot echoed in the darkness. Far to the left a faint 
splash sounded. 

From the pier came shouts and muffled voices no 
doubt discussing a method of chase. The man at the 
oars snarled in fury as he turned the boat sharply 
to the right. Soon they glided under the stern of the 
tramp steamer; its bulk loomed above them somber 
and mysterious. The seaman, first shipping his oars 
with a practiced movement, caught something that 
trailed in the water against the steel plates of the 
hull. & 

“Get up!” he ordered under his breath. 

Stuart rose and grasped the swaying ropes of a 
ladder. Eagerly he climbed the wooden rungs. Once 
aboard this ship, he told himself, he would slip down 
the gangway to the safety of the other pier. At the 
top he jumped over the bulwarks to the deck. There 
shivering in the-semi-darkness he looked about him. 

He stood on the deserted after deck of a rusty 
tramp freighter of perhaps four thousand tons. 
Across two covered hatches he glimpsed the lighted 
midship section rising against the black sky. A sin- 
gle funnel was belching forth a thick cloud of smoke 
to mingle with the falling rain. From the forward 
deck drifted the murmur of voices and the dull thud 
of hammers on wood. 

A sound behind him made him whirl. His com- 
panion jumped over the bulwarks. The man leaned 
overside and drew up the Jacob’s ladder. ‘We made 
it safe,” he muttered with a grin. “I kicked the skiff 
loose. They’ll never get us now. Ain’t it the truth?” 

A feeling of intense relief swept over the boy. In 
surprise he perceived that his knees were trembling 
and that sweat lay damp on his brow. 


" fo’e’s’le head, sir. 


As he rested a moment against a winch near the 
after rail, he saw the vague form of a sailor coming 
toward them. 

“That you, Mr. Bashford?” asked the man, as he 
came to a halt before them. ‘You’re wanted on the 
We’re pulling out.” 

Mr. Bashford made a curt gesture of acknowledge- 
ment, with a brief “Follow me,” thrown over his 
shoulder to his companion. 


TUART hurried after him across the slippery 
steel deck. Pulling out! By Cesar, he’d better 
be getting ashore mighty quick! This old freighter 


might be running down the coast—and he surely did- 


n’t want to see the States again. No, seh—not yet. 
He’d stick to his plan to beat his way north to the 
salmon fisheries of Alaska, where he’d earn a stake 
working through the summer. 

He followed the man through a passageway of the 
midship structure to the foredeck. Here all was ac- 
tivity. Men were battening down a hatch cover; 
others were swinging in the gangway. Through a 
porthole he could see men talking earnestly. 

“How’'ll I get ashore, seh?” Stuart urgently whis- 
pered, drawing abreast of the officer. 

The man motioned him forward. “Yuh ain’t goin’ 
ashore, see? I’m goin’ to give yuh a job on this 
packet.” 

In dismay Stuart glanced about him at the littered 
deck, the rusty bulwarks, the nondescript men who 
were hauling on the cables of the derrick boom. “Is 
this a British tramp?” he asked unsteadily. 

“Naw—it’s American. But yuh’re from the States. 
Ain’t it the truth?” 

American! A dull flush spread over the boy’s face. 
“No; I can’t go,” he blurted out in a tone of pro- 
found conviction. “I have got to get ashore.” 

The man shoved him toward the wall of the fore- 
castle head. “Yuh git down there to the seamen’s 
quarters,” he snapped. “D’yuh think I’m lettin’ yuh. 
git back to Vancouver where the bulls will ask yuh 
things about this packet? Yuh can’t fool with Shark 
Bashford. Git down there!” 

He swung open an iron door, and now he pointed 
down a short flight of steps. “Stay there, kid. I'll 
sign yuh on the ship’s papers later. Yuh rate an 
ordinary seaman’s berth. And if yuh talk about 
what yuh seen to-night—” 

Stuart leaned against the door jamb. “I can’t 
stay,” he remonstrated. Suddenly he raised his head. 
From high on the bridge came a shout: 

“Let go aft!” 

That must be the voice of the captain. They were 
pulling out! He jerked away and fled to the bul- 
warks, ready to jump. The old tramp was drawing 
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away from the pier; the water between the ship and 
the dock was slowly widening. A tug puffed along- 
side. As he stared, wide-eyed, desperation driving 
him to jump into the water and swim for it, a hand 
wrenched at his shoulder. The tall red-haired of- 
ficer dragged him back. 

“Run away, will yuh?” he snarled in rage. 

“T’'ll call the captain or the first mate,” Stuart chal- 
lenged. 

A laugh greeted his words. 
mate.” 

Stuart’s dark beseeching eyes sought the other’s 
face. In that forbidding countenance so close to him, 
there was, however, no hint of compassion. The 
mate’s thin face was distorted by hard, unreasoning 
anger. Stuart saw the man’s right arm draw back 
for a blow. Before he could move, before he could 
even swerve, an iron fist flashed toward’him. It 
thudded against his jaw and struck him to the deck. 


“Well, call. I’m the 


HE lay on his side with one arm outstretched, the 
roar of a wind in his ears. The square yellow 
light of the forecastle door wavered a moment, dis- 
solved into blackness, and wavered again in a misty 
blur. Beneath him the deck seemed to toss and sway; 
a throbbing pain shot through him. As in a dream 
he knew that he was lifted in arms that pressed him 
against the open doorway. x 

“Put this seaman to bed down there,” said a voice 
from a far distance. “He’s drunk to the gills.” 

Then he was falling through space. Each iron step 
of the companionway caught him beneath the ribs as 
he rolled down into a black abyss. There, in the 
heavenly quiet of the forecastle, he lay with eyes 
closed. Above him a door slammed shut. Slowly he 
fought his way back to consciousness. Through a 
swimming vision, he saw an electric bulb in the deck 
beat swaying like a giddy moon from side to 
side. 

He rubbed a hand across his brow, dragged him- 
self to one elbow, and gazed around. He lay in a 
triangular compartment in the very bow of the ship, 
with a row of bunks two tiers high encircling it. For 
a moment he thought the place deserted; then he 
heard the loud breathing of drunken men. 

From a bunk high above, the thin, pale face of a 
cockney seaman looked down at him in surprise. “Had 
a run in with Shark Bashford, did yer? Blimey, kid, 
that bloke is the worst bucko mate on the Pacific. 
Wot’s wrong with yer?” 

Stuart rose unsteadily, one hand braced against 
the forecastle steps. “I’ve got to get ashore.” He re- 
peated the words in a dazed voice: “I’ve got to get 
ashore.” 

“Ashore! Blimey, yer too (Continued on page 48) 


The Nanking was nosing her way with the utmost caution through the thick damp atmosphere. 
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dered before the alumni athletic committee! 
The news, printed in The Sheriton Daily, en- 
raged me. Presumably Atwell would be fired. 
And fired solely, I felt, because he had had courage 
enough to kick out Dick Lucas, basketball captain and 
star of the conference, when Dick’s swelled head be- 
gan to interfere with the team’s success. To be sure, 
Dick’s two cronies—they happened to be star varsity 
forward and star varsity center—likewise quit the 
squad, but a principle is a principle and Spike was 
right to stand his ground. 

I couldn’t help but feel that “Killer” Lucas, Dick’s 
hard-bitten father, had been wrongly influenced by 
Dick. Killer was chairman of the alumni athletic 
committee—on him, more than anybody else, Spike’s 
destiny would depend. Things looked mighty 
bad. 

“Tl attend that meeting myself,” I decided, on my 
way home after the final game of the season. 


Ss ATWELL, Sheriton basketball coach, or- 


Part IT 


FOUND a wrathful Red Barrett waiting in my 
room. He launched into a tirade against Killer 
and Dick and all absentee alumni who try to run 
things from swivel chairs a hundred miles away. 

“Let’s attend that meeting together,” I said. “Let’s 
show Spike that a few of us are back of him, any- 
how.” 

On our way to it, that Monday evening, we fell in 
with the big coach. He was tired—weariness showed 
in his walk. And while his voice was as calm and 
level as ever, the old electricity seemed gone from it. 

“Coming to the execution?” he asked, in a voice that 
somehow wasn’t so light as he meant it to be. 

“Execution, raspberries!” sputtered Red. “Even a 
dumb alumni committee will have sense enough to 
know when it’s well off.” 

“Thanks, Barrett.” 

We left Spike at the door of Commerce Hall. 

The committee room was jammed with students and 
reporters—the door had to be left open for the look- 
ers-on who crowded into the hallway. At seven the 
Killer, lean, tall, hawk-faced, with sharp eyes that 
roved restlessly and regally about the room, took his 
place at the chairman’s table. 

“This meeting,” he announced, abruptly, “has been 
called to make public the deliberations and decisions 
of the alumni athletic committee, which met in execu- 
tive session over the week end.” 

He ran skinny fingers through thin white hair, and 
resumed: 

“While victory isn’t the sole object of intercollegiate 
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athletics’ —“It is to you,” muttered Red, so loudly 
that I pinched his arm—“still we should strive to win 
in sports just as we strive to win in the outside 
world.” 

I stole a look at Spike. He was sitting sideways in 
his chair, legs crossed, toying with a pencil. His eyes 
rested quietly on Killer, and his expression was quite 
serene. 

Not so with Dick Lucas, however. Dick sat -near 
the wall, two rows behind him, and fidgeted and 
squirmed with uneasiness. 

“He’s got a pain in the conscience,”’ Red whispered. 
“T’d wiggle too, if I were he.” 

“This year we have all been disappointed. We 
started with perhaps the greatest trio of stars this 
conference has ever known”’—some desultory hand 
clapping—“but for what seemed to them good reasons 
those Three Musketeers felt obliged to resign from 
the squad. 

“We had also this year a new coach—a coach of bril- 
liant record on the courts, but without experience in 
handling men. I am not here to pass judgment on his 
work—the alumni committee does not wish to be un- 
derstood as condemning it. 

“We do feel, however, that next year our basket- 
ball squad should be under a different tutelage. The 
committee has decided, without my advice or sugges- 
tion, to offer the post of varsity coach to a man who 
has done a great deal for Sheriton basketball—it 
gives me some embarrassment to name him, for he 
happens to be my son.” 

Gasps. Audible whisperings. A shifting of chairs. 
Only Spike, a tiny smile threatening his mouth, sat 
unmoved. 

“As I said,” the Killer went on in his dry voice, 
“our decision must not be taken as a condemnation 
of Mr. Atwell. We like him’—“like blazes, you do,” 
from the indignant Red—‘and we want him with us. 
We offer him the post of intramural coach, in charge 
of baseball and basketball. His salary will be in- 
creased by $200.” 

Intramural coach! In charge of the rank and file 
of students, the fellows who didn’t aspire to enter 
competition. I looked at Spike—so did everybody else, 
including Dick. Spike rose deliberately to his 
feet. 


“Thank you, gentlemen,” he said. “I suppose our 


Spike rose to his 

feet. “I shall ac- 

cept the commit- 

tee’s kind offer,” 
he said. 


program must have been a great surprise to many— 
which of course doesn’t indicate that it was in error. 
When we lost our stars it became evident to me that 
we were in for some lost basketball games—there- 
fore I decided to lose no time weeping about this 
year’s chances, but to set the stage as attractively as 
possible for next. The fact that we didn’t win, this 
year, even from the seniors, proves nothing. How- 
ever, I don’t want to be in the position of giving ap- 
proval to my own work, nor am I interested on the 
other hand in defending it. 

“Some of you expect me to resign, right here and 
now. Perhaps I should.” 

Spike paused. I stopped breathing, and so did 
everybody else. The room seemed frozen. 

Then Spike’s calm voice again: 

“T shall accept the committee’s kind offer. Perhaps 
I can develop some good men for the varsity.” 

With that, and smiling, he walked out. A few 
minutes later a silent, thoughtful group of students 
and reporters followed him. 


OLLEGE days pass before you know it, and fall 

came rapidly. I was pretty busy with varsity 
baseball, and didn’t get to see Spike as often as I 
wished to. He moved serenely along, so far as I could 
see, working tirelessly, and not making any noise 
about it. For his baseball season he organized the 
fraternities and clubs, and held an elimination tourna- 
ment that was a raring, tearing blinger. Twice as 
many played baseball as ever before at Sheriton, and 
Spike laid out an attractive program that seemed 
bound to get the same good results for basket- 
ball. 

Meanwhile Dick Lucas graduated, and set himself 
for the pleasant prospect of a championship year in 
varsity basketball. At least he did a lot of talking, 
talking which contained not the slightest tinge of 
pessimism. Evidently a Lucas coached team, in 
Dick’s opinion, couldn’t lose. Dick, in Spike’s presence, 
maintained his chilly reserve. But Spike, instead of 
showing a resentment, which he had every right in 
the world to feel, treated Dick with the quiet friend- 
liness which was so much a part of him. 

That was the way things stood when November 
rolled around, and Dick posted his initial call for bas- 
ketball candidates. Again, taking advantage of the 
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privilege that Sheriton grants to varsity letter men, I 
attended. . é 

Dick teok charge with all the confidence in the 
world. He fairly oozed it. 

“Seventy men,” he appraised, as his eye ran swiftly 
over the; flushed, eager ‘throng of candidates. Half 
as many: would do me. i 

“You all know how things went haywire this last 
year. We'll do better, this. We’ve got to. We need 
to win fourteen games if we cop the conference title 
—I’m all for winning all eighteen of them. Under 
any circumstances, we’ve got to sink Ashford—sink 
her so deep that a thousand men can’t raise her.” 

We yelled blue murder. Just mention Ashford to 
any Sheriton man, and he'll either die of apoplexy or 
else shout out a war cry. That’s the way we feel 
about that school. 

Dick-must have taken the uproar as a personal 
tribute, for he smirked delightedly. 

“Thanks, boys,” he said. “I’m not going to say any- 
thing about our plans, except that Lucas teams play 
no favorites. Everybody has got to fight like sixty. 
Also, those of you who got in the habit of taking 
things easily last year”—“rotten sportsmanship,” I 
thought to myself—“had better snap out of it, double 
quick. This year’s squad is going to work. 

“T'll prove that to you to-night. I want every man 
to circle the running track twenty-six times—two 
miles. Snappy, and finish with a sprint. And at four 
to-morrow you 11 show up for suits. Don’t plan on 
dinner beforé six-thirty, from now on, because that’s 
the quickest you'll get out.” 

I don’t know a lot about basketball, so I decided, just 
for fun, to teach myself a little about it. I was still 
sore over the way Spike had been treated, and I was 
also interested to see whether Dick could justify the 
talking he’d’been doing. So I began to show up at the 
gym, afternoons, to educate myself. 


ICK’S. first turnout was a scorcher. Two hours 
and a quarter of the hardest kind of work. He 
even staged a half hour scrimmage, using as varsity 
some of the men—Weiss and Cald- 
well and Sullivan—whom Spike 
had concentrated on, the year be- 
fore. The boys were willing and 
eager, but when, at the end of that 
man-killing session, Dick called for 
the tour on the track, there were 
some groans, and 
not a little rebel- 
lion. 

I have played 
varsity football, 
and sometimes it 
has just seemed 
impossible to drag 
myself off the field, 
but even to me this 
program looked 
pretty strenuous. 
But Dick was the 


coach, and ought to know what a man could stand. 

The opening game with Kiefer Institute we won, 
by a score of 31-24. That isn’t too creditable, for 
Kiefer only stays in the conference because the big 
teams like soft spots on their schedule. Sheriton kept 
the upper hand all through, but she didn’t play.smooth 
basketball. Uncertainty. That was the trouble. Men 
getting the ball, and not knowing just what todo with 
it. You’ve seen teams like that. They pause for a 
split second, and in that time the defense forms and 
there’s no place to unload the ball. 

Moreover, while the team was giving everything, 
there wasn’t any dash, any sparkle, to them. They 
had an “all in the day’s work” attitude; it didn’t 


‘seem to be fun. But the first game isn’t the season. 
“Give Dick a’ chance. 


When we barely nosed out Jennett in an overtime 
period, however, Dick looked disturbed. Jennett was 
far from hot—indeed, a cracking good high school 
team might have beaten Jennett that season. Again 
the varsity was uncertain—again it just seemed, 
when the play got lightning fast, a bit bewildered. 
That would never do against Berkeley, or the green 
and white demons from Ashford. 

The next evening found me in Spike’s rooms. 

“What’s wrong with the varsity?” I blurted out. 

“Why do you ask me?” Spike’s tone was quizzical. 

“Because I want to see us win, whether or not the 
reigning coach happens to be a fathead.” 

Spike looked at me searchingly, but his face was 
inserutable. 

“You're hard on a man who’s just starting out.” 


e 
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We started that game like 
an unleashed whirlwind. 


have a good season. 
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My impulse was to point out that Dick Lucas de- 
served that thrust far more than I did, but I checked 
it. 

“Tl admit that, Spike.* But I want Sheriton to 
Particularly, to trim Ashford. 
You’re around the gym all the time. What’s wrong 
with the team?” 

There was a crackling fire in the a and Spike 
gazed into it for at least five minutes. Several times 
he started to speak, but didn’t. Finally: 

“What good will my suggestions do?” 

“T thought,” I answered, “that maybe I could pass 
along a tip or two to Dick.” 

Another long silence. Then: “Okay, if you don’t 
tell the source of it. * 

OR one thing, the squad is workin : too hard. 

Everybody is dead on his feet. Basketball is a 

tough game—fighting spirit and fatigue can’t exist 
side by side on the same team. 

“For another, Dick is trying to duplicate a type of 


vattack that only the Three Musketeers can get away 


with. He has light, fairly fast men—he should use 
a short pass, fast breaking game, with everybody 
knowing fundamentals so well that his actions in a 
tight jam are instinctive.” 

That, I thought to myself, was the fault with Sher- 
iton in the Kiefer and Jennett games. 

“Also,” the big coach went on reflectively, “there 
is too much Dick’Lucas on the floor.” 

I started. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Just what I said. Watch a practice. You'll see, 
half the time, only two balls. Two balls aren’t enough 
for a big squad. Dick ties up the whole turnout while 
he’s talking to one or two. Also, Dick tries to play 
himself, tries to demonstrate what’s right and what 
isn’t. He isn’t good enough for that. No coach is. 
Unless you’re in tiptop playing trim yourself you 
shouldn’t even-put on a suit. Dick isn’t in tiptop play- 
ing trim. No coach is likely to be. He has too many 
more important jobs to tend to.” 

I remembered, two afternoons ago, how Dick had 
tried to show how to 
dribble past a guard. 
Watkins, slow and flat- 
footed, was picked as 
victim. But Watkins 
took. a firm two-footed 
grip on the floor, ready 
to shift to either side, 
spread his long arms, 
and broke up Dick’s drib- 
ble so completely that 
Dick even lost the ball. 
There were plenty of 
covert winks, after that 
exhibition. 

“T see,” I said. 

“That’s about all,” 
said Spike. “All that I’d 
tell Dick, anyway. And 
be careful how you do 
ik”, 

We chatted for a half 
hour before I rose to go. 

The next morning I 
met Dick. 

“What do you think of 
your team, Flip?” he 
asked. I pitied him then, 
for red spots glowed in 
his cheeks, and his hands 
twitched nervously. 

“TI don’t know what to 
think,” I stalled. 

“T know what J think,” 
Dick flashed. “I think 
we’re lousy.” 

That gave me my cue, 
and I made a couple of 
quiet suggestions. How 
could I know I was fool- 
ing with dynamite? All 
at once Dick blew higher 
than a kite. 

“That’s Spike Atwell’s 
line,” he shouted. “Didn’t 
I hear it, the whole silly 
drivel, last year? And 
what did we get? A nice soft berth in the cellar! 
Stick to football, big boy. When I want your advice, 
Tl ask for it.” 

“Don’t go away mad, Dick,” I said, as calmly as I 
could. “I only—” 

Dick was a dozen feet away. 

Early that afternoon I happened by the gym, and 
called at Spike’s office. 

“Something wrong?” he 
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Mac was hearing again the little voices of the wilderness, insistent voices that called him back, 


Little Voices of the Kitamette 


HE long shadows of the spruce trees stretched 
out across the moonlit river, trembling upon 
its moving surface as it swept tirelessly on to- 
ward the broken North Pacific coast. 

In the air of that October night was the vibrant 
magic of the changing seasons. As Mac, Ed Sibley’s 
gigantic Husky-and-Newfoundland dog, stood on the 
gravel bar, there came to him the eerie clanging of 
migrating geese. High pitched and eager, their cries 
drifted down to the silent valley from far above the 
mountains whose tops already were snow covered. 

Mac waited; and when his master came out from 
the camp fire and joined him, the pair stood start- 
lingly clear on the moon-washed bar like figures set 
to represent the comradeship of dog and man. But 
even at that moment Mac was hearing the little voices 
of the wilderness, the insistent little voices that urged 
him to go forth alone—called him back to the native 
wilderness where he had learned to depend on his own 
strength, and speed, and cunning. 

Hours before, while Ed poled his high-prowed dug- 
out canoe through pools and over glinting riffles, Mac 
had heard those voices calling him. He had drowned 
them out then, for he could splash through the shal- 
lows to spread panic among the schools of salmon 
lying there, could course beneath the evergreens in 
search of game. But, as they made camp, the sun— 
like the leader of an army—had drawn his forces 
from the deep ravines and basins five thousand feet 
above the river; had taken his shining outposts from 
the more exposed places; and the day had marched 
down into the west, leaving only rosy beacons on the 
slopes of snow. 

Then the first pale stars came out, the moon rose, 
the night hush spread across all that splendid, lonely 
land, and in Mac’s heart the little voices spoke and 
could not be denied. Rover of solitudes that he was, 
he had always felt the allure of these vast spruce for- 
ests along the Kitamette, and to be here during these 

ew vibrant days before stern winter came, filled 
him with a longing sharp as pain. 

He watched Ed Sibley go to the end of the bar, 
which the moon was stippling with myriad points of 
light, saw him draw the canoe farther from the water, 
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and from long custom knew that the time for turning 
in had come. Yet for him there could be no rest be- 
side a man-made fire that night. He loved this mas- 
ter with whom he had shared keen days and magic 
nights beneath the stars, but deep within him was a 
growing power more compelling than love. As Ed 
came back to him his head sank lower. 

“Time for a bit o’ shut-eye, old boy,” Ed said. “The 
canoe’s all snug for the night.” 


T the word “canoe” and Ed’s glance toward the 
dugout in the shadows before them, Mac’s ears 
lifted and his interest seemed to turn to the things 
about him—to be directed toward practical matters. 
With something of the air of a kind but firm parent 
he looked up inquiringly at Ed and then toward the 
canoe. Immediately Ed understood the query. 

“Asking me if I’ve forgotten anything, eh?” Ed 
chuckled. “Say, you must’ve learned that trick from 
my aunt. I can just hear her sayin’, ‘Edward, are 
you sure you’ve left nothing? Think, now.’ Next 
thing, you'll be wanting to know if I wiped behind my 
ears. What a nerve.” Suddenly Ed lunged at the big 
dog and tried to upset him on the sand. 

Sometimes it seemed to Ed that Mac took a secret 
delight in practicing this useful trick he had taught 
him long ago. By purposely leaving some article of 
his outfit behind and then, after asking the dog if he 
had left anything, sending him back to sniff about 
camping place or boat, Ed had placed a check on his 
own none too methodical habits. Sometimes Mac re- 
turned with some useful object. Quite as often he 
showed up proudly with a thing which Ed had pur- 
posely discarded. Once, throughout an entire canoe 
trip, Ed had tried to get rid of a pair of worn-out 
moccasins, only to have Mac insistently root them out 
of every hiding place. 


“Still thinking I’ve slipped up again?” Ed went on. 

Mac gave him a steady and far from complimen- 
tary look and stalked out to the canoe. Ed heard him 
treading on the loose paddles and the wooden bail- 
ing scoop. 

“You'll draw a blank this time,” he chuckled, as he 
heard Mac’s paws crunching softly on the pebbles as 
he came back to him. 

But Ed was wrong. Clamped tightly between the 
dog’s great jaws Ed could see a small whitish object 
as Mac trotted up to him. With a look of utter dis- 
gust at his master’s thoughtlessness he dropped a 
small cotton bag at Ed’s feet. 

“Say, auntie!” Ed exclaimed, as he picked it up. 
The sack contained assorted buttons, needles and stout 
thread, various pieces of cloth, and other oddities 
which might be needed for repairs to clothing on a 
strenuous trip. His aunt always insisted that he take 
it with him when he went into the mountains. More 
than once Ed had tried to leave it at the house in 
Twin Forks, but Mrs. Morris had always corrected 
that intentional oversight. 

“Can’t I get rid of that sewing circle spare part?” 
Ed demanded laughing. But Mac merely warned him 
by a glance that he had better be more careful next 
time. 

“All right, I’ll take it,” Ed agreed, and carelessly 
stuffed the bag in his pocket. “Let’s call it a day,” he 
went on. “If we’re to make headwaters to-morrow, 
we'll need an early start—at that we’ll have to dan- 
gle. Come on.” He laid his hand on Mac’s head and 
the dog’s tail wavered faintly in response. 


OR a long moment they stood there, Ed with his 

hair rumpled and the collar of his mackinaw up- 
turned and Mac with his muzzle low as he tested the 
lush scents the moving water drew off the forest 
floor. 

“Come on, old memory hound,” Ed called back as 
he started for the fire inside the fringe of timber. 
“That night air’s bad for a motherly old soul like you 
when you haven’ got a shawl. See, I’m layin’ the 
mending outfit beside the bed where it’ll be handy in 
case I want to do a bit of hemstitching in the night.” 
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Mac paid no heed to his master’s feeble wit. For 
almost a half hour he stood there, while in his heart 
a strange, fierce fight was being waged between his 
loyalty to his master and the wild instincts that had 
never more than slumbered in him. It was here in 
this vast valley of the Kitamette that he had been 
born; it was here he had hunted with the Indian dogs 
that had long vanished. This was still his home. Deep 
in his spirit the forest scents, the peaks serene in 
their isolation, the river sounds—all had left their 
imprint. Here he had met Ed Sibley, the first white 
man he had ever known, and from here he had fared 
far through the North; but now he was back again, 
and all the impressions of his younger days were 
singing their song of rebellion in his heart. Once he 
looked appealingly toward the place where this part- 
ner in many a high adventure slept, and a yearning 
whine—a whine for help—escaped from him. 

No answer came from this man who always before 
had stood beside him in times of trouble. He waited, 
listened longingly, and then, lithe and silent as a 
wolf, he vanished among the evergreens to face his 
last great fight alone. 


N Ed Sibley’s thoroughness in making his lone 
patrol of the headwaters of the Kitamette, there 
depended more than even he knew, experienced out- 
door man though he was. But the government offi- 
cial charged with the welfare of the salmon industry 
over the stretch of coast that included the Kitamette 
understood its lasting importance. It was because he 
understood so well that he had engaged this reliable 
young frontiersman. 

Ed knew that once the Pacific salmon have 
spawned, they die. He knew also that over-fishing in 
the inlets off the river mouths along the coast, or 
too many natural enemies, may thin the great runs 
to the danger point. When the salmon are too few, 
the headwater spawning beds become too scantily 
seeded; not enough young salmon hatch; and, with 
tragic suddenness, river systems become barren that 
have yielded bountiful catches as far back as the 
memory of the Indians can go. That fall disaster 
faced the Kitamette. 

On his long trip up the river, Ed had thought much 
of the official’s parting words: “The Kitamette run 
is dangerously light this year, but if we can make 
sure that all the fish that go up it reach their spawn- 
ing grounds safely—why, then we’ll save the river. 
But if there’s a barrier somewhere, the river’s fin- 
ished. Your job is to keep your eye peeled and clear 
away anything that might jam it up. The Kitamette 
salmon run’s in your keeping, Sibley. Do your best.” 

Do your best. Every day Ed had thought of those 


Mac stood on the 
crest of a high cut 
bank and watched 
the river hurry the 
dugout away. 


words and of the trust they implied. That morning 
as he knocked together the embers of his camp fire 
and put his coffee pail on the coals, he reminded him- 
self that to-day would tell the tale. So far the river 
was free of obstruction—he had seen to it that noth- 
ing could block the passage of the salmon, If he found 
the headwaters open to-day, it would mean he could 
take back word that the Kitamette run would sur- 
vive—that the river had not been rendered barren for 
posterity. Now, more than at any other time since 
he left the settlement two weeks ago, he felt the 
dramatic quality of his mission. 

“We'll get the low-down on this old river to-day,” 
he said to Mac as his great cross, strangely silent and 
unresponsive, sat at the edge of the camping place 
and watched him. Ed had slept the sleep of healthy 
fatigue. He did not know that Mac had wandered 
from the camp, that the jet black shadows and the 
intoxicating whiteness of the moon had drawn him 
far through the forest where once he had roved un- 
fettered by bonds of affection and loyalty for any liv- 
ing thing. 

That morning he did not stay close with Ed while 
the canoe was being loaded. Usually he followed Ed’s 
movements at such times; trotted beside him on each 
trip between canoe and camping place, and, after the 
manner of a bland but officious superior, stood by to 
see the outfit stowed away. His grinning mouth and 
the waggish tilt of his head had always shown that 
he appreciated this bit of pantomime. But now, as the 
first spears of sunlight pierced the river mist, he 
seemed to have forgotten such drollery. 

Not until Ed was pushing the canoe out did he 
seem to rouse to a sense of his usual responsibility. 
Then he circled the camping spot, turned over the 
boughs of the bed with his muzzle, and as Ed was 
heading the canoe into the current gave a sharp bark. 
As plainly as if it had been spoken, it meant, “Hold 
on there, stupid!” A moment later he stood at the 
water’s edge. In his mouth was the forgotten sew- 
ing kit. 

Ed plunged his pole to the bottom and edged in 
toward shore. “What a dog you’d be—for a feller in 


the junk business,” he laughed, as he took the little 
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bag aboard. Then, standing up, he poled into the fast 
water and started round the bend. 


FTER Ed had gone from sight, Mac stood beside 
the drenched embers of the fire—the last fire he 
might ever share with the youth he had so superbly 
served in the wilds and in settled places alien to him. 
Roaring fires of the winter trails, glowing coals that 
cooled and tinkled like fairy bells on many a summer 
night—he had shared them all beside the Northland’s 
clear streams, on its mountains, and beneath its giant 
evergreens. But now there had come the call that his 
untamed spirit could not ignore. Wheeling slowly, 
his eyes clouded with mute appeal, he looked up river 
toward the bend—and then was gone. 

Ed, pausing above the turn to roll up his sleeves 
for his tussle with the next fast riffle, looked to see if 
Mac was standing abreast of him on the bank. He 
examined the edge of forest and the sloping banks, 
but nowhere did the big dog stand grinning at him. 

“The old lad’s actin’ kinda’ queer,” Ed thought. 
Since wakening at dawn Ed had been vaguely puz- 
zled by some change in Mac. He could not define its 
meaning. Only when the dog had brought him the 
forgotten sewing kit had he seemed like his old joy- 
ous self. Almost unconsciously Ed had been dwelling 
on this subtle change, but his preoccupation with the 
work before him—his feeling that the next twelve 
hours would tell the tale—had prevented closer study 
of this dog whose comradeship meant so much to 
him. He whistled, and the timbered sidehills threw 
the sound, thin and futile, back to him. 

Mac never knew of the growing fear which made 
Ed reluctant to go on. He could not know what old- 
timers had prophesied. “Don’t think you got that 
Mac dog tamed,” they had warned. “When the time 
comes to leave, he'll quit. That wild strain ain’t 
dead.” 

All that afternoon as Ed, standing on the low plat- 
form in the stern of the native craft, poled his way 


overswiftriffles 
and up the narrow 
pools, he fought 
against his increas- 

ing consternation. 
“The old dog— 
him an’ me’s been 
through too much— 
he just couldn’t 
pass me up now,” he tried to convince 
himself and he looked ahead for the 
sight of Mac standing on some exposed 
bar waiting for him. But at every turn 
the banks beyond the arched bow-piece 
of the canoe were empty of the form he 
sought. At noon he went ashore and, 
without taking time to light a fire, ate 
a hurried lunch. As soon as it was fin- 

ished he started on. 
“He'll drift into camp to-night, meb- 
be,” he thought. ‘An’ when he does, 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Mad Anthony’s Drummer 


the British sentry re- 
peated suspiciously. 

But Sam Gruger, Anthony 
Wayne’s disguised drummer 
boy, standing there in the 
civilian clothes he had 
stripped from the overpow- 
ered Staten Island messen- 
ger, couldn’t give that special 
password. He didn’t know it. 

He stood there, on the 
steep slope of Stony Point, 
in the July twilight of 1779, 
and thought fast. 

Would this sentry recog- 
nize his face as that of one 
of the two prowlers he had 
challenged in the storm the 
night before? If so, he was 
lost—he could never pass 
himself off as the expected 
messenger and so get inside 
the British fortifications up 
there on Stony Point. He 
could never learn which of 
the two new bastions was the 
weak, incomplete one against 
which Wayne should hurl his 
forces. And he had sent back 
word by Bill Blunston that 
some time before midnight 
he would manage to set a 
rocket shooting toward the 
side of that weak bastion! 

Sam had known all along 
that he and Bill had taken 
long chances when they 
had slipped away from camp 
without permission, to scout 
around the enemy stronghold. 
Yet, up to now, things had 
gone fairly well. They had 
captured the British messen- 
ger from Staten Island, a 
Carib fresh to the service 
and unknown to the officers 
at Stony Point. Bill had 
taken him back to Wayne. 
Sam, in the messenger’s 
clothes, with the man’s wal- 
let of reports, had lain low 
until late in the day and then 
had come on, toward night, 
to gain admittance to the 
British fort. If he could only 
get by this sentry! 

Sam couldn’t know that 
Anthony Wayne had wormed 
out of the Carib prisoner the 
information that the north 
bastion was the weak one. He did know that 
Mad Anthony would seize the first chance to cap- 
ture Stony Point. Wayne would probably be de- 
pending upon him—upon his sending that signal. 
He must get inside the fortifications. 


« OME, speak up! Give 
¢ me the password!” 


Chapter Ten 


UT here he was confronted by a suspicious sen- 
B try with whom he had lately been face to face 
in another character and who might at any mo- 
ment recognize him—a man whose curled finger vis- 
ibly itched at his weapon’s trigger. This time, there 
were no flashes of lightning to confuse a man’s aim, 
and no intervals of darkness to cover a boy’s flight. 
And the price of precarious relief was the utterance 
of a password that he couldn’t give because he didn’t 
know it. 

“Speak up—or else put up your hands, a prisoner!” 

Did this British soldier already remember him? 
The chances had been nearly all against such a re- 
newed encounter as this. Still, Sam had been mad 
not to think of the faint possibility. Imagination pic- 
tured a hollow square of troops—an impassive officer 
—the gallows. It was toward a similar scene he him- 
self had dispatched the cursing Carib. Almost, Sam 
regretted that duty done. 

“T tell you I am—” 

“Then prove it.” 

Did those fuming little eyes recognize him? If 
they did, there was no use wasting time. Better try 
to draw weapon and, trying, be shot down, rather 
than to attempt prolongation of a parley that must 


Morgan was setting down the candlestick atop the highboy. “Is there aught more I can do for you?” 
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end at a rope’s end. “If you’ll let me—” 

“You can’t prove it. One o’ them messengers? 
They’ve been a-getting younger and younger, but 
you’re a mere ninny-boy. I don’t know who you are, 
and I don’t care—only you’re a spy surely.” 

There showed Sam’s first ray of hope—he wasn’t 
recognized! Those flashes that had revealed to the 
boys this pasty-faced sentry—they had apparently 
half blinded him! Sam’s courage rose, and a com- 
fortable sense of superiority rose with it. He took 
the high hand. 

“Will you let me finish what I’m trying to tell you? 
I was substituted in a hurry. That’s why I’m young, 
and I suppose that’s how they came to forget to give 
me the word. I’ll put up my hands, but only to 
prove you a zany.” He raised his arms above his 
head. “Take from my breast pocket the wallet full 
of papers you'll find there, and then send them to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson and see what he says!” 

The sentry’s throat swelled with chagrin. He 
feared a ruse—felt that, anyhow, this boy was laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at him—and yet on its face the of- 
fer was too fair to be denied, especially when to 
make an arrest might be to make trouble for himself 
as well. Mistrustfully, he lowered his musket, dis- 


covered the wallet, secured 
it: 

Curiosity scrawled itself 
acrosshisface,buta 
stubborn pride, too—a 
pride that would not let him 
look twice at what he held. A 
whistle hung by a cord 
around his neck; he put it to 
his thick lips and blew. 

Echoes sent back replies. 
A soldier who might have 
been the sentry’s twin broth- 
er came running around the 
hill and stopped with staring 
eyes. 

“Take this ’ere paper to 
the old man.” 

“*Arry, wot 
you got a—” 

“Take it!” 

His wonder unsatisfied, the 
second soldier retired the 
way he had come. The sen- 
try’s musket now hung in its 
owner’s arm crook, but it was 
poised for instant action. 

“May I lower my hands 
now?” asked Sam. 

“No.” 

Moments passed... . 

“Are you very busy here at 
Stony Point?” 

“No.” 

“There was gossip on Sta- 
ten Island about the new bas- 
tions. They said one was fin- 
ished a week since. Is the 
other—” 

“No!” 

This second negative was 
uttered in a tone calculated 
to block further talk. There 
seemed to be nobody near, 
and, ready as it was, ’Arry’s 
weapon couldn’t reach his 
shoulder again much before 
Sam might draw José’s pis- 
tol from the belt beneath his 
coat. Yet the boy thought no 
more of trying to escape just 
then. Not only because such 
an attempt must prove des- 
perate; Lieutenant - Colonel 
Johnson might receive the 
tale of the forgotten pass- 
word as suspiciously as the 
sentry had received it, but 
anyhow, to run away now 
would be to fail in a high 
mission; here Sam stood at 
the threshold of his desire. 

With the welfare of his young country and the 
honor of Anthony Wayne at stake, he must carry 
out his hazardous plans if possible. 

Time ticked on, though; whole minutes went by. 
Sam’s arms ached. The sun sank and, in its af- 
terglow, the shadows lengthened. He must enter 
the fort, lull all doubt, get his information, some- 

how leave and reach Spring Steel’s before midnight. 
He tried to read the hour by the purple sky— 

“Keep your head still! Look at me.” 

“Why?” Sam’s nerves were raw with worry. “You 
are not very pleasant to look at.” 

The sentry’s throat swelled once more, but he 
checked his anger—kept silent. 

How long it all took! There was nothing to be seen 
except this pasty-faced fellow in red, and the bleak 
hillside around him, rising toward the darkening 
zenith. In those violet heavens behind and above the 
sentry, a star lit its lamp—another—a third. Then, 
from somewhere among the summit rocks, a clock 
struck—nine times. 

Only three hours left! Even if he were not ar- 
rested, Sam had only three hours in which to— 

Here came the other soldier back again: 

“°R’s to follow me.” 

Pasty-face muttered something into his collar, but 
stood aside. His companion in arms shifted his own 
weapon to a ready position and bade Sam walk at his 
elbow. They mounted. They turned the hill’s flank 
toward its top. 

There, a dark bulk amid deepening darkness and 
beyond deep-dug trenches, rose high the fort, with 


is it? ’Ave 
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bleak walls, its central tower, its battlements— 
gloomy, forbidding. Sam looked hard right and left to 
search out the new bastion, but in vain. Night had 


put on her cloak, and its folds hid everything at any . 


distance. 
“Get along—get along!” 
Another sentry. A huge door, nail-studded, that 
opened complainingly. Sam was marched through, 
across a court, and into a big hall dimly lighted. 
Across that, too, when another door was flung open. 
“*Im as says ’e’s the messenger from Staten Is- 
land, sir.” 
Thus Sam was announced. 


Chapter Eleven 


room dazzled.Sam; then he made out that he 

must be, at the officers’ mess. Around a long 
table showing the wreck of a mighty dinner, the hun- 
gry boy saw a score of faces regarding him above 
scarlet coats, most of them unbuttoned. At the table’s 
head lolled a-heavy blond man, his mouth drooping, 
his idle fingers toying with the stem of a freshly filled 
glass; as confident in his bearing as Wayne, but, un- 
like Wayne, lax because he was confident—sure of his 
position because scornful of his rebel enemies. 

Incongruously, there was something about him that 
reminded Sam.of Dorsey Ullinger, the village drunk- 
ard back’in-his home village. Wretched Dorsey Ull- 
inger used to rob the mattress wherein his widowed 
mother stored her scant savings; then he would spend 
them at some riverside tavern and, maudlin, fal} into 
paroxysms of affectionate grief if anybody mentioned 
mothers. Yet this puffy officer here should be, for all 
his easy posture, Lieutenant- lone Johnson, in’com- 
mand of Stony Point! y 

Whatever Sam’s present status imight be Seal 
to be, he would be supposed to have seen some.service. 
What was the British salute? He had of course seen 
it often, years since, and now—he found to his infi- 
nite relief that he had not forgotten it. He made it 
snappily, clicking his boot heels—he had always 
wished that his own army indulged in these flourishes 
—and stood at attention. 

Johnson’s right:hand made, in response, a hazy mo- 
tion that ended halfway to its design and returned to 
his glass. His loose lips smiled. “You are late—He 
is late, isn’t he, Major Morgan?” 

Now Sam saw beside the commander another fig- 
ure—the person questioned in Johnson’s thick voice. 
This was a lean, darkish man, whose Welsh surname 
could not conceal a strain of brown Cornish blood in 
him. His was a thin, hard face, the hair just touched 
with gray at the narrow temples, the nose Roman. He 
had kicked off his boots and sat 
somewhat back from table, nurs- 
ing one white silk-stockinged foot, 
as if the boots were new and 
had hurt. Physical pain, how- 
ever, did not greatly distract him. 
His deep-set eyes, keen and cruel, 
squinted narrowly at the flushed 
and freckled newcomer. Major 
Morgan may have dined well, too; 
but he carried the effects with far 
more ease than did any of his fel- 
low officers. 

“At least fourteen hours late,” 
said he. “Eh, Travers?” 

He accosted the man across the 
table from him, a ruddy, choleric 
man in the uniform of a captain of 
dragoons. 

“Quite so,” snapped Travers. 


| JOR a second, the brilliant illumination of this 


F trouble were to come, Sam de- 

cided, this pair—and espécially 
that Morgan—would be the most 
likely source of it. The guttering 
candles—there must have been a 
score of them—threw a yellow bril- 
liance all around the board, yet left 
the rest of the room in a gloom he 
was unable to pierce. His heart 
pounded so that he feared his nerv- 
ousness would surely betray it- 
self. 

“Sorry, sir, but—” 

“Well, well, you are here at last,” 
said Johnson, “and this time”—he 
nodded heavily toward José Val- 
divia’s open wallet and its contents, 
which lay strewn before him—“this 
time the dispatches—not pressing.” 

He would have dismissed the 
whole matter. Morgan and Tra- 
vers exchanged glances. 

“What delayed you?” the former 
demanded of Sam. 


Gruger was ready there, though. He told of a 
missed way, of-a horse that slipped and broke a leg, 
of two Colonials nearly making a capture. 

Johnsen paid scant attention. Most of the other 
diners, their brief curiosity contented, began to talk 
among themselves of matters foreign to messengers’ 
mishaps; but Morgan, still péering narrowly at Sam 
and shooting sidewise flashes at the captain, said: 

“How came you to be sent?” 

“The man chosen for the task was in a brawl. He 
was shot in the shoulder. I volunteered.” 

“Very—very commen’able, too, I’m sure.” Johnson 
had heard enough to nod gravely. “Let him ‘lone, 
Morgan.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” the major persisted, “there 
was that alarm last night.” 

Travers nodded sharp approval. 

“Poof! Pair inquisitive farm bumpkins,” the com- 
manding officer purred. “Had lives scared out of 
them.” 

“That may be, sir, but we should exercise care,” 
Travers submitted. 

“Here are the dispatches. 
want?” 

From those of the rest of the mess who were at all 
attending there rose a murmur of assent. Yet Mor- 
gan spoke again: 

“May I nevertheless put to him a few questions?” 

“Very well,” Johnson grudgingly granted. “But 
make haste. Must get on to the toasts. Have not yet 
drunk His—His Majesty.” 

“We hear,” said Morgan, once more turning his 
smouldering eyes upon Sam, “that you did not have 
the messenger’s password.” P 

“JT didn’t know there was one. The substitution 
was hastily arranged. The intended messenger was 
hurt at the last minute. Perhaps they forgot to give 
it me because of haste.” 

“And this letter describes you as partly Carib In- 
dian. You don’t look it. Why that description?” 

Travers nodded. Evidently, he took most of his 
cues in life from Morgan. “Yes, why?” 

Sam hesitated. “That letter is in error,” he then 
declared. “It was written for the original messen- 
ger; time pressed, I tell you. My name is Samuel 
Gruger, and I have no Carib in me.” 

“Egad, you don’t look Welsh, Major!” chuckled 
Johnson. 


What more—more proof 


OME of the officers laughed dutifully at their su- 
perior’s joke. Its butt showed annoyance. As if he 
were charging Sam with a crime, he repeated the 
sentry’s objection: 
“But you are ridiculously young for your task, my 
fine fellow—a mere callant.” 
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Sam resolved to play to Johnson’s hand. He did his 
best. Stuer 

“I hope to outgrow my youth, sir—in time.” 

At that the now listening company fairly roared, 
and Johnson’s sides shook. Himself, he took up the 
metaphor of a card game: 

“’Gad, he Has you there, Major! Holds three— 
three trump’—a jeu de régle—wins this hand of 
écarté. And enough of it—Hi! Where’s that cullion 
of a servant?—Fetch lad glass.” 

Sam had indeed scored. But had the point won 
been worth while? Morgan was scowling; Travers, 
too. m, 

“Sir—”, began the Welshman. 

There was, however, a line of discipline that even 
easy-going Johnson’s subordinates were not permitted 
to pass. “Enough, I say!” bellowed the commanding 
officer. “And fresh glasses all round,” he added to 
the servitor at his elbow. 

Sam felt stone cold. Here he was where he had 
toiled to be—and now? Where was that liberty which 
he had boasted would be given him? How could he 
get the information so paramountly important? How 
could he ever signal it? Time kept flying; it must 
be after ten o’clock. Yes, here indeed he was, inside— 
with not the smallest idea of what to do next. 

Other glasses were brought—good-sized glasses 
they were, too—and with them a large basket of 
dusty bottles. These latter were rapidly uncorked, 
though deferentially, and one placed beside each 
diner. Sam’s safe course lay in apparent obedience. 
He loathed the whole drunken scene—feared every 
actor in it, notwithstanding nearly all were just now 
friendly toward him, but feared the soberest the most. 
He went where Johnson pointed; he stood. between 
him and the unbooted Welshman. The commander 
beamed up at him from the left; from the right, Mor- 
gan—and from across the table, Travers—watched 
him askance. 

Those glasses were being filled. 

“One for guest—for guest,” Johnson ordered. “No, 
not out of my bottle, you fool—out of Major. Morg’s. 3 

“If you don’t mind, sir,” said Sam, “I have had 
nothing except some berries to eat since early morn- 
ing—I’d rather have some food than drink.” 

“Nonsen’!” Johnson was offering a shaky glass. 

Morgan’s voice mounted, icy smooth. “You can eat 
later—in the noncommissioned officers’ mess room. 
You say you’re from Staten Island. Then you’ve had 
more than one hard day of it; so here is your fortifi- 
cant and reward—this port we brought with us. It 
has had two sea voyages and is all of ten years old.” 

Snapped Captain Travers: “Why, it’s to be the 
King’s health, of course, first of all! Don’t you know 
thus much? You must pledge the King.” 

The cold that had frozen Sam 
gave place to a fever heat. He 
knew it made his eyes blaze as his 
reluctant hand took the proffered 
glass. 

Johnson rose, somewhat uncer- 
tainly, to propose that toast with 
which the after-dinner drinking 
was started each evening in the 
British Army. He propped him- 
self by resting one fist on the table. 
He lifted high his own brimming 
glass, from which ruby drops ran 
between his white fingers. 

“S Majesty, King George—God 
bless him!” 

Everybody was up now. They 
leaned toward their commander. 
“The King!” those officers shouted 
in a bass chorus—and drained 
their wine. 

But as they rose, Sam’s gorge 
had risen with them—or against 
them. He held his glass not by the 
stem, but by its cup, thus conceal- 
ing the contents. He did not let 
even his lips touch the liquid; while 
the company drank to his country’s 
enemy, the boy lowered his arm 
quickly and poured the port on the 
floor. 

“God bless him!” 

Not all on the floor. That com- 
mendation of George III. to the 
bounty of Heaven ended in a queer 
ery from dark Major Morgan. He 
jumped back and lifted to his 
chair a foot encased in white silk. 
The stocking was splashed red! 

“What do you mean?” he cried at 
Sam. Then he swung around to 
Johnson—to all his companions. 
“This callant has dumped his wine. 


He flung from him his victim to be. 
“Now you got something pretty to 
think about!” 


He has refused to drink to the 
King!” 
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Major Morgan swung around to Johnson. “He has refused to drink to the King!” 


Chapter Twelve 


ACK at Sandy Beach, Bill Blunston had stum- 
B bled away from the log farmhouse and his in- 
terview with Wayne, a boy in the abyss of des- 

pair. Tears quite frankly fogged his eyes. 

“Yon ragabash José told me there was a special 
password at Stony Point for Staten Island messen- 
gers—and the mawky mowdywarp didn’t give it t-to 
our Sammy.” 

That had been Wayne’s revelation. 

“T’d already passed my promise of immunity in re- 
turn for correct information about the weak bastion, 
or that Carib might be swinging high as Haman now. 
Yet I don’t blame him. He played the game of war 
till I scuffed him. Supposing Sam had the word, those 
lobsters would be sartain to trip him up some way.” 

So it was as good as all over with Sam! Bill had 
feared it from the first, but corroboration from An- 
thony Wayne made the thing as sure as if the earth 
even now covered Sam’s coffin. Bill reeled blindly 
into the sunshiny compound. 

There is no such place for rumors as an idle camp, 
and sometimes the rumors are true; the most closely 
guarded secret of a coming movement is always 
guessed before orders reveal it. There, at Wayne’s 
camp, in a little while, the commanders of the vari- 
ous units would be making arrangements sufficient to 
hint of what was afoot, but the truth preceded them. 
The spy was not immediately hanged; accordingly, 
word flashed around that, because of some data found 
on him, the longed-for assault of Stony Point might, 
after all, be attempted. 

At once the air became electric. The sentries were 
doubled to prevent anybody wanderingly inclined 
from carrying gossip to the neighboring farms. 
Thrilled knots of men talked excitedly in corners. To 
the rawest private, the next rawest explained his 
perfect plan whereby alone the attack would suc- 
ceed. Every mature fighting man was happy—save 
one. 

That one, Bill encountered. The boy, seeking a 
retired spot in which to be alone with his grief, wan- 
dered out back of the log farmhouse and came upon 
pock-marked Eben Jones, bared to the waist and 
lying prone. Having an acquaintance of old with the 
lash, he knew how most quickly to cure its effects; he 
exposed his purple welts to the sun. 


Bill saw them—long, angry ridges, artistically laid 
on in lateral parallels. At the same moment, Eben 
raised his cross-eyed glance and saw Bill. 

The man got to his feet. His face worked: 

“Come here.” 

Bill stood still. 

“Come here, I tell you!” 

“D-don’t have to.” 

Eben squinted. “What air you cryin’ about?” he 
demanded. 

“T a-ain’t.” 
idly across his: eyes. 
nantly protested. 

Since he would not come to Eben, Eben slouched 
toward him. For a moment, insulted and resentful, 
Bill stood his ground, counting on the advantage he 
possessed because of this man’s recent and severe 
punishment. 

But for a moment too long. Jones was in manifest 
pain; yet he would be able to march with the rest to 
Spring Steel’s. He would be able to fight—to kill. 
Before the lad’s realization of this could translate it- 
self into retreat, Eben had seized him by the throat. 

“That tongue 0’ yourn got me a flogging. One good 
turn desarves another, they say, an’ never yit have I 
took a wrong without requitin’ it tenfold.” 


Bill’s right arm passed its sleeve rap- 
“I a-ain’t crying,” he indig- 


E bent closer. His fingers tightened. His hairy 

chest heaved. His foul breath, sickeningly 
strong of stolen rum vainly consumed to assuage 
physical hurt, beat on Bill’s face. Futilely the boy 
clawed at his tormentor’s iron arm. 

“Don’t think this is vain vauntin’. S’help me, I’m 
goin’ to fix your tongue so’s it won’t wag ever no 
more!” 

Vaunting? Back across Bill’s mind swept the 
memory of those tales he had heard at home and re- 
peated to Sam: of Eben among the bloody Paxtang 
Boys, stabbing out innocent lives at Indian Town 
Eben jailed for the beating of that old Philadelphia 
Quakeress—Eben suspected of the murder of Jacob 
Zook. 

No shout for help, were any help near, could issue 
now from Bill’s squeezed trachea. His heart ham- 
mered against his lungs. His temples felt as if they 
would burst. Before his eyes, the blue sky went red 
—and then went black. 

Was this death? 


Jones read that question in the protruded gaze. 

“Oh, not here an’ now!” he laughed raucously. “I’m 
no sech fool as to reesk sufferin’ fer your young hide. 
We're goin’ to attack to-night. I been listenin’ here 
at a hole in the wall, an’ I’ve heard—what I’ve heard. 
We'll attack in the dark. Many a soul’ll go out o’ this 
here life in that dark, at the enemy’s hands. Yourn’ll 
go out—at mine!” 

He flung from him his victim to be. Bill crashed 
against the log wall. 

“Now you got something pretty to think about— 
and you can’t escape me, ’cause, you know, my place’ll 
be near you. Let your limber tongue tell this tale. 
You can’t prove it—and my word’s as good as 
yourn!” 

He strode away. 

“Blunston!” 

That call came from the other side of the farm- 
house. Bill answered it, panting. 

Eben was fiendishly right. Nobody would believe 
such a threat as he had made—none of the officers, at 
all events. The men who knew him would believe it; 
Bill was convinced of that. Yet even had his supe- 
riors been credulous, the boy would have had to take 
care of his own life. He refused to incur their scorn 
of unmilitary talebearing. 

No, not though he still shook with nausea from the 
late assault—not though his throat was bruised with- 
out and agonized within—not though, now, the mere 
thought of Eben set his knees to knocking! Bill would 
—he must—simply keep his eyes open and avoid his 
enemy as he would shun the plague. 

Nor was there, at this juncture, opportunity for 
accusation. The voice that had summoned him back 
to work was Wayne’s own, and the behests it issued 
through the ensuing hour kept the lad so busy in a 
whirlwind of preparation that he had little time for 
either grief at Sam’s plight or fear for his own. The 
stern commander had thoughtfully provided his or- 
derly with such seconds for sorrow as could be 
spared; now came the hour of duty to country. 


AYNE sat at his portable desk with the coun- 
tryside map before him and company rosters 
and quartermasters’ statistics in heaped papers at 
either hand. <A few officers stood near to supply 
facts when needed. One took down orders that his 
superior signed with quill (Continued on page 32) 
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crouched at the rickety 

camp table in his tent 
and strove in a letter home to 
ease his abysmal loneliness. 

From the far side of the 
tiny oasis rose and fell the 
mutterof men’s voices, 
drowned intermittently by 
the gurgling bellow of a 
camel bull. Through the tent 
door showed the curve of a 
scaly palm trunk, brown 
against a background of blue 
sky and dazzling sand. 

He was a stocky, muscular 
youngster, in drill khaki 
breeches, soft brown top 
boots with spurs, and khaki 
service shirt, sleeves rolled 
and open at the neck. 

By and by he looked up, 
eagerly, as Kalyan Singh 
stepped through the low door 
and saluted. But the tall 
Rajput’s face told its own 
story. 

“Nothing yet, Jemadar?” 

“Nothing, Huzoor.” 

Hurd gnawed his lip. He 
was very much worried. His 
yellow hair and clipped mus- 
tache were startlingly lighter 
than the ripe tan of his face. 
Then he saw that Kalyan 
Singh had more to say. 

“What is it, Jemadar?” 

For answer the Rajput mo- 
tioned to the tent door, and 
Hurd put on his helmet and 
went out. The tent stood in a 
brake of shaggy palms on a 
ridge of earth that thrust 
through the sand to daylight. 
The two went through these 
for ten yards, till they ceased 
on the desert’s brink. Beyond 
the palms there was no liy- 
ing thing, no shadow on the 
earth, no cloud in the fierce 
blue sky, to relieve the dread 
emptiness of sand beneath 
its vault of searing turquoise. 
The heat beat down, swirled 
from all sides, surged up 
from the scorching sand, so 
that Hurd gulped for breath. 

Kalyan Singh stopped 
shading his eyes beneath the 
buff-and-yellow puggree, as he peered at the brazen 
sky. Then he pointed, “See, Sahib.” 

Forcing his eyes to face the glare, Hurd saw the 
black shape of a vulture, sweeping on mighty wings 
in a dead-straight line across the emptiness. 

“Huzoor,” said Kalyan Singh, “for two days, al- 
most, without ceasing, they have passed. Do hogans 
gather for two days to feed on one camel, or one 
horse, or one man, or even two or three? What is 
there between here and Churu that shall feed as many 
hogans as shall gather in two days and still leave 
meat for more?” 


WEAT glistened on 
Hurd’sfaceashe 


|B Us gray eyes rested on the far horizon, a 
wavering crest of white against the turquoise, 
with a quietude he was very far from feeling. He 
was just twenty-one. Six months ago he had joined 
the Idar Camel Corps as its newest officer. This was 
his first command, and he had not dreamed such 
loneliness existed, that one could be so utterly cut off 
from all he knew, immured in alien things, remote 
from all support save his own spirit. A sense of im- 
pending catastrophe had for the last two days been 
growing on him. Now it culminated in a chill, swift 
twinge of fear. 

The crown jewels of the sovereign state of Bikanir 
were being moved across the desert. The journey was 
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a secret one. No one knew of it. Gurney, command- 
ing Hurd’s squadron, was escorting them from Churu. 
He had a troop with him. Here at the oasis of 
Changarh, Hurd’s fresh men and beasts would rush 
the precious coffers to the sacred city of Ratangarh, 
where the Maharajah would wear them in court 
durbar. 

But Gurney was three—almost four—days late. 

“What is in your mind, Jemadar?” Hurd asked, 
striving to achieve nonchalance. 

“Nought, Sahib. Except I shall not rest till I 
know what feeds so many hogans.” 

The sinister inference caused a small tug at Hurd’s 
heart. The loneliness surged up in a dull ache. But 
he saw clearly what his course should be. He set his 
jaw stubbornly, though it took conscious effort. 

“We shall go and see, Jemadar. Parade at once. 
Light order, feed and water bags.” 

Kalyan Singh saluted, and as the greyhound form 
stalked in among the palm trunks, Hurd headed for 
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He was alone at 
the Ghaggar wells, 
a month of burn- 
ing sands from 
Changarh. 


his tent. A trumpet blared, 
stirring the oasis to swift and 
ordered action. Hurd yelled 
for his orderly to bring his 
equipment, got into it and 
trudged through the sprawl- 
ed palms, with their sweet, 
nutty odor, to the camel lines. 

The sowars swarmed 
round their kneeling beasts 
that squealed and roared and 
gurgled. Sun flashed on brass 
and steel and the acrid smell 
of camels and the smoke of 
dung fires mingled in one 
sweltering reek. 

They were mounting, now. 
The camels lurched to their 
feet against the background 
of green palms among the 
smoke of camp fires. The 
trumpeter brought Hurd’s 
own mount up, a milk-white 
Tonkhi cow, as different from 
a common beast as is a race 
horse from the plug in a dust 
cart. She knelt. There is no 
sentiment in a camel, and as 
he reached for the red-tas- 
seled head rope, her snarling 
head writhed out in an at- 
tempt to bite him. He flicked 
her muzzle with his whip and 
swung into the saddle on her 
slim, single hump. At once 
she heaved up under him, 
and he moved out to inspect 
his small command. There 
were fifteen tall, bearded 
sowars, with long, fierce 
mustaches. Men of Mewar, 
Idar, Marwar, Tonkh and 
Oudh. Their creamy beasts 
were groomed immaculately, 
red leather gleaming, with 
grain and water bags trimly 
lashed. Each trooper sat im- 
mobile, clean-chiseled fea- 
tures proud and grim, car- 
bine at rest, lance fashion, 
butt on thigh, the picture of 
a princely fighting man. 

Hurd was not immune to 
the thrill of first command. 
They fascinated him, these 
Rajput swordsmen, these 
fighting thakurs of the In- 
dian Desert, bred of a thou- 
sand years of desert war- 
riors. He was aware that they bore with him pa- 
ternally, tolerant of his bloodless sword; and he 
could not free himself of apprehension, lest he might 
not do well in the judgment of their fiery spirits. 

With Kalyan Singh at his stirrup and Anup Singh, 
the trumpeter, behind him, he led them off without 
preamble, two abreast, past the green whorl of the 
oasis into the trackless desert. They topped a heave 
of sand; descended. Hurd turned and saw the three 
shaggy palm tops, startlingly green against blue sky 
and gleaming sand. Then the sand billow’s crest slid 
up and cut them off. He faced the desert, the daz- 
zling dunes that quivered in the morning heat—ut- 
terly, magnificently, pitilessly empty. The dry, fierce 
heat ate into his flesh, the reek of camel breath was 
in his nostrils, and every little while the black shape 
of a vulture swept above him, bound for the same 
destination. 


Here stood with Kalyan Singh on top of a sand 
crest above a deep depression. The slopes be- 
fore him were black with vultures, gorged and stupid, 
with here and there a mob of fresher ones, flapping 
and scrabbling loathsomely about the carcasses of 
camels. His men were busy about a row of dark ob- 
jects on the sand—shapeless heaps that had once been 
comrades—-while others with makeshift tools dug a 
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long grave in the bottom, a grave to bury Gurney and 
his troop of the Idar Camel Corps. Behind the crest 
where Hurd stood, depressions and strewn cartridge 
cases told a plain story. Gurney had been ambushed 
by some dozen men, and all his command shot down 
cold-bloodedly. Over the next rise they had found 
where the murderers’ camels had knelt, hobbled. 

A havildar came laboring.up the slope, saluted, and 
said in the vernacular, “Huzoor, we have searched 
everywhere. There is one man missing who should be 
dead with these others. It is Jowli Singh.” 

Kalyan Singh ripped out an oath like a tiger’s 
snarl. 

“Now, by my father’s heart, I knew it! Jowli Singh 
is the nephew of Hira Lal Singh, that Mahratta 
brigand who plunders south from the Bhuznee Hills. 
My brother told me a month since that Hira Lal 
Singh was making water caches from the hills across 
this desert westward. His excuse was that he would 
buy a herd of Tonkhi camels and march them over. 
Was there ever a Mahratta who was not a traitor? 
Certain as death Jowli Singh has betrayed Gurney 
and his mission! Who outside the regiment knew of 
it? Hira Lal Singh will laugh at us forever, and men 
will say the Idar Corps is filled with traitors!” 

Hurd listened in silence. He was appalled by the 
swift bloodiness of the catastrophe; gay, laughing 
Phil Gurney and those fifteen sowars, butchered and 
left to the scuffling vultures under the savage sun. 
And the jewels, the Bikanir crown jewels, of fabulous 
value and antiquity, given into the charge of the reg- 
iment! This last thought jolted him from his chill- 
ing reverie to acute consciousness of his duty, as com- 
mander of the party. 

A few moments’ thought, in which his brain worked 
at a furious pace, revealed the extent of his plight. 
There was not the slightest chance of ever recovering 
the jewels. The Bhuznee hills were four weeks camel 
journey, across fine sand without a single water hole. 
The thief had a long start. He had water cached at 
intervals. He would force the pace, keep his beasts 


fresh with ample water. At once Hurd saw that it 
was hopeless. At a fast pace, five days is the limit of 
a camel’s endurance without water. And once in the 
hills, nothing short of a campaign with an army 
would dislodge Hira Lal Singh; how could his guilt 
be brought home, even then, and the jewels recovered? 
There was nothing to be done. 


It was inevitable. 


ete. 


Kalyan Singh’s big brown eyes were blazing into 
his. 

“Huzoor,” he said, “would I had been with Gurney 
Sahib. It is better to die of a bullet, even if it be in 
the back, than to rot of thirst.” 

For a moment Hurd didn’t 
grasp the dire significance of the 
words. His eyes met those of Kal- 
yan Singh, and he was aware 
they looked back at him narrowly 
and significantly. They were level, 
fierce, critical, holding a doubt, a 
vital question. 

Then the face of the tall Raj- 
put changed, as a pained expres- 
sion crossed it. His hand dropped 
to his sword hilt with a single 
abrupt movement. It was as 
though he had forgotten Hurd’s 
presence, through the impact of 
some thought. His lips moved as 
he muttered something to him- 
self. Hurd caught the words, in 
mellow Hindustani. “Pultani iz- 
zat futteh hogia!” The honor of 
the regiment is destroyed! 

Then he knew. Izzat! The izzat 
of a Rajput! The t of a Raj- 
put regiment! Kalyan Singh and 
those slender sowars held their honor and the honor 
of the regiment gone with the ancient jewels that 
had been given to their charge. They would not ad- 
mit the loss, but would follow where the jewels led, 
grimly, inevitably, though they were doomed from the 
start, marching to certain death in agony among the 
burning sands! 

And Kalyan Singh was wondering—what of this 
new, untried boy-officer of theirs? Did the regiment 
mean so much to him? Was he of such tempered 
metal? Did the word honor burn his spirit? Hurd 
saw it all too clearly, in those-grim, deep, glowing 
brown eyes. 

And he? What of himself? What of young Dicky 
Hurd, fresh from the fragrance and the sweet green 
glades of Hampshire, last joined officer of those des- 
ert paladins? His brain whirled with pictures, emo- 
tions, sensations. Loneliness, and the ache for home; 
the illimitable fierce emptiness of the Asian desert; 
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“—thus,” Kalyan Singh was saying, “thus, two of us must surely die—it may be three.” 
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the hideous thing that had been Gurney, as Dicky had 
kicked the croaking vultures from it, ten minutes 
ago; and fear, the fear of a young, imaginative spirit 
for the stark realities of life, and the greater fear 
that rides all men—the fear of 
death. 


HEY had buried their poor dead 

and forced a savage pace back 
to the oasis. As they dismounted, 
Kalyan Singh said: 

“Huzoor, there is but one way. 
We cannot hope to catch him in the 
desert. The wind will fill his tracks. 
But whatever route he takes 
across the sands, he will water at 
the wells of Ghaggar, in the foot- 
hills at the other side. We must 
beat him to the hills and await him 
there.” 

Hurd’s misery culminated in a 
burst of irritation. He flashed out 
at the jemadar: “But it’s quite im- 
possible! He has two days’ start 
and water cached. To beat him to 
the wells we’d need to gain at least 
three days on him. Can we do that 
and carry water?” 

Kalyan Singh’s eyes blazed into 
They seemed to envelop Hurd in some inexor- 
“Huzoor, all that men may 
do, that we shall do. The rest is with the gods.” 

Hurd’s mouth was dry. He was sure, now, that 
Kalyan Singh would follow in spite of everything. 

That the troop would be doomed from the start, 
that the water they could carry would not take them 
half across, even marching slowly, was not signifi- 
cant to such as Kalyan Singh. Hurd knew the 
ancient honor of these Rajput thakurs. He realized 
that they would take the Bikanieri jewels to Ratan- 
garh, as they had been ordered, or the vultures would 
tug their bodies to and fro about the sand. 

“Have I your leave to go?” the jemadar said. And 
in his tone Hurd divined that the jemadar was ask- 
ing leave to make his own preparations. He nodded, 
and lurched off into his tent. 

He sat on the edge of the rickety camp table, 
swinging his spurred leg. His orderly brought food, 


his. 
able and burning aura. 
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which he tried to eat. But it was ashes in his mouth. 
There was a sinking at his stomach, a cold clutch on 
his heart. Already he felt the agonies of thirst; and 
the gruesome spectacle of the murdered convoy, cov- 
ered with croaking, scuffling vultures, weaved inex- 
orably before his eyes. 

He had not realized that the actuality of his ex- 
perience would be like this. Preparing for his army 
life, he had given no thought to such grisly possibili- 
ties. One son of his family had always gone into the 
Indian Army. He had gone as a matter of course. 
And till now, through school and military academy, 
right up till his command of this abandoned desert 
post, it had been to him a glamorous, happy thing. 
But this—this had been grim, barbarous, terrifying. 
And if they started across the desert, driven by the 
unyielding code of Kalyan Singh, they would die of 
thirst, without any doubt. 

Distracted, he kicked over the table and clanked 
through the palms to the camel lines. In the thicket 
of palm trunks he stopped short, and, unobserved, 
stood watching the fifteen sowars of the troop, as 
with Kalyan Singh, in a little knot, they squatted in 
the savage sun. The jemadar seemed to be address- 
ing them. They sat gravely intent, their high-bred 
faces in repose. 

“—thus,” Kalyan Singh was saying, “—thus, two 
of us must surely die—it may be three—giving there- 
by the barest chance that this thing may be accom- 
plished. Is there any two among you who for the 
izzat of this regiment and the greater glory of his 
house will die slowly in the desert?” 

A volley of bass exclamations answered. “I, Jema- 
dar! I! I! I! I, Suran Ram Singh! I, Rao Singh!” 

Kalyan Singh laughed, a grim, bass chuckle, and 
opened his hand, showing fifteen palm fibres, three 
of them shorter than the rest. Hurd saw that his 
question had been but a gesture, that he had been 
confident of their assent. 

“Draw, my children,” the jemadar said, extending 
his fist with the stalks bunched in it. 


NE after another they reached over and drew. 
Three men with short pieces held them up. 

“So,” Kalyan Singh said, “thou, Durgan Singh, art 
a dead man. Thou also, Bikha Singh. But it may be 
that Surat Singh will have a chance.” 

As the men got to their feet, Hurd sank into the 
cover of the brown trunks. That cold hand clutched 
his heart again. These men of ice and steel, calmly 
apportioning death among themselves! How would 
they die, and when, he wondered, morbidly fascinated. 
He drew a deep breath, which seemed inadequate to 
supply his laboring lungs. He knew he was afraid— 
abjectly, paralyzingly, frantically afraid. The whole 
affair rapidly was assuming the aspéct of a ghastly 
and unsubstantial dream. 

As he reached his tent door, Kalyan Singh came 
up behind him. “Huzoor, all is ready. Four men will 
go to the wells of Ghaggar.” 

Hurd went with him through the palms to where a 
string of camels waited. The two best in the troop, 
his own, without saddles or load of any kind, were 
haltered to the pommels of two others, saddled for 
riding and with light feed and water bags. The men 
who had drawn the short sticks, Durgan Singh, Surat 
Singh and Bikha Singh, were mounted. Two of them 
each led a camel laden with water bags and camel 
feed, while the third led a choice beast Arrying the 
squadron machine gun. These with the man to be 
dispatched to regimental headquarters with news of 
the catastrophe, accounted for all the mounts save 
two. Hurd was wondering at the odd nature of the 
party, when Kalyan Singh’s voice beside him said: 

“Huzoor, I made bold to take thy camels. They are 
the best, and we have sore need of them. Will the 
two remaining serve till the regiment comes?” 

For the second time that day, Hurd did not grasp 
the Rajput’s meaning. He was conscious that the fel- 
low’s eyes again were on him, with their lambent, al- 
most fanatic burning. The voice went on: 

“Tell the Colonel Sahib to march straight east, till 
the vultures lead him to our bodies, or till he comes to 
the three wells of Ghaggar.” 

Then with a great pounding at his heart, Hurd 
realized that Kalyan Singh was telling him that he 
had planned to make this doomed adventure without 
the troop’s commander. His head sang with sheer 
relief, with exquisite emotion at this deliverance from 
the fear that oppressed him, of slow death in the en- 
gulfing sands. He did not want to die, and he was 
afraid, afraid. The voice of the Rajput chief went on. 

“And give my salaams to the Colonel Sahib Beha- 
dur, and say we of ‘D’ squadron did all that men 
might do to cleanse this shame that came upon us.” 

The singing in Hurd’s head abruptly stopped. It 
was as though a cold wind swept through it, making 
his worn nerves taut and clean. He felt the warm 
blood flood his\face. The palms of his hands tingled. 
Then, as though coming from a great distance, yet 


very clear and cold, he heard his own voice say: 

“Because you are desert bred, and know its ways, 
which I do not, I let you order this pursuit. But 
since when have you been in command here, Kalyan 
Singh? Give thy message to Havildar Rao Singh, 
who will command here in our absence!” 

For an instant, a look of blank amazement crossed 
the Rajput’s bronzed face. His eyes gazed into 
Hurd’s. What he saw there is not recorded. But he 
threw back his head and laughed, short and joyfully, 
and looked over his shoulder at the other sowars, with 
a triumphant gesture. 

“Shabash, Sahib!” he said, and Hurd perceived 
that he was in the grip of deep emotion. “Thus it 
was always in this regiment!” 

And Kalyan Singh half drew his sword, offering 
the hilt to Hurd, in the immemorial gesture of the 
Rajput thakur swearing fealty to his lord. Hurd’s 
eyes were blurred now, his lips shaking. He gulped, 
reached out and touched the hilt, as he had seen the 
colonel do on ceremonial occasions. Kalyan Singh 
slammed back the blade. 

Then Hurd was stumbling across the sands and 
climbing out to the leading camel. The sensation that 
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The Foreign Legion, desert tribesmen, 
fierce scrapping and joyful adventure! 
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“THE CAMEL SQUAD 
OF THE LEGION” 


he was dreaming obsessed him. But as the beast 
lurched to its feet and headed west, through the cold 
fear at his heart he felt a strange exhilaration. It 
was as though he soared through space, on rushing 
wings. 


i peste had been nine days out. To Hurd, it seemed 
that all the sweet world he had known was now 
a dream, and the only realities were sand and heat 
and pain and thirst and weariness. With Kalyan 
Singh he rode in the rear of their forlorn caravan, 
that their unencumbered beasts might not draw 
ahead of the laden ones. The sowars drove pitilessly, 
hour after hour in the savage sun whose heat seemed 
to saturate Hurd’s very bones. No shade, no green, 
no living thing—only the dazzling dunes of soft white 
sand, the searing sun, the vault of turquoise over all. 
No one spoke. The only sounds were the soft sigh of 
camel pads that sank in running sand, the clink of 
chains, the creak of leather, and the camels’ bubbling 
moans. 4 

The head of Hurd’s Tonkhi cow, haltered to -his 
pommel, swayed to and fro beside him with a gro- 
tesque sneer on its lips, until he longed to blow its 
brains out with his pistol. The smell of leather, the 
rank breath of camels, and the throat-puckering fine 
dust came back to him inescapably. 

His mind was dully reckoning their fate. Their 
water was not enough to take them more than half 
across. And the pace was killing—though of course 
the three unburdened beasts they led were fresh and 
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strong. But when the water failed, seven days would 
see them dying on the sand. He set his teeth and 
tried to think of home, of woods, lawn tennis, rivers, 
sweet things he would never see again. But they 
would not come. And the foul camel stink kept on, 
and the aching dunes swayed past. 

By and by he noticed that the motion of one laden 
beast ahead had changed. Its gangling hocks were 
shaking, sprawling. The sowar goaded it unmercifully. 
Soon it reeled, stumbled, recovered a moment, then 
sank with quivering limbs on to its belly, its long neck 
piteously stretched along the sand. The caravan 
pulled up and knelt. 

Kalyan Singh came laboring through the sand. He 
was coated with impalpable white dust that made a 
line about his full red lips. They were removing the 
stricken beast’s big load and giving the others a full 
drink from it. Hurd waited with pleasure to see the 
exhausted one receive its portion. But they gave it 
none. 

Durgan Singh’s beast was fighting to get to the 
water, as they piled on it the balance of the down 
camel’s load. Hurd was watching his own Tonkhi 
drinking in the deliberate way of camels, when he 
heard, behind, a gurgling sound. He turned. Dur- 
gan Singh was sheathing his knife, and a crimson 
flood soaked the sand about the dying camel’s throat. 


HEN they were up again, the sowars driving mer- 

cilessly. That was two hours past sunup. At 
noon, the mount of Durgan Singh went down, and 
could not rise. Yet the rest of the camels were going 
well. They were magnificent beasts, blue-blooded, 
and would keep this pace so long as they had water. 
Before to-day they had drunk once, the fourth day 
out. When the party had dismounted, Hurd turned 
to Kalyan Singh. 

“What ails these beasts, Jemadar?” he asked. 
“They should not fail yet!” 

“But yes, Huzoor. It is nine days since they had 
water.” 

Perplexed, Hurd was about to argue, when Durgan 
Singh stepped up to him and saluted. 

“Salaam, Huzoor. Tell the Colonel Sahib Bahadur 
the salaams of Durgan Pertab Rao Hlat Singh of the 
thakurs of Durganshi in Oudh! My back pay goes 
to my brother Karan Singh, who serves in ‘C’ squad- 
ron.” And he half drew his sword and offered the 
hilt, the gesture of a Rajput’s deathless loyalty. 

Then at last Hurd knew the awfulness of this thing 
on which he was embarked, and the meaning of the 
drawing, of lots he had watched unseen at the oasis. 
This was how Kalyan Singh, the inexorable, hoped to 
reach the wells of Ghaggar before Hira Lal Singh! 
Hurd remembered how the dying beast had fought for 
water at the last halt. Durgan Singh and his two 
camels had served their turn. The camels had borne 
water for the rest, but had not drunk themselves. Not 
since the start! 

Durgan Singh had served his turn. Now he was to 
be left behind, alone, in the sands. And now the next 
two beasts would not drink again, must go till they 
dropped. And when that happened, the three fine 
beasts who traveled light, full fed and watered, would 
drink their last. Then the saddles would be trans- 
ferred, and he and Kalyan Singh and the machine 
gun would essay the last fierce dash to reath the wells 
ahead of death and their Mahratta quarry. Through 
his horror he realized that it was possible. Their pace 
had been terrific. Hira Lal Singh would not be hur- 
rying so fast. On the last stretch with their three 
fine beasts they would take no rest. It could be done. 

But at what a price! His gorge rose. It was in- 
human. Ghastly. Not to be permitted. His horror 
showed in his face. 

“Sahib,” Kalyan Singh said, “a fight here in the 
sands would cost us more lives. It is the only way. 
That is the fate of Durgan Singh. His fate may be 
ours to-morrow.” 


pee were twenty-eight days from Changarh, 
alone in the desert. Hurd and the jemadar alone 
were left, on Hurd’s Tonkhi mounts. The Rajput led 
the machine gun camel. Hurd’s face was blackened 
and cracked, a pale yellow fluff of youthful beard 
light on his skin. His bleared and bloodshot eyes lay 
staringly on the range of low blue hills ahead, at 
whose feet were the Ghaggar wells. 

To Hurd, the fair earth had become a shimmering 
nightmare. On the white sands, on the blue sky, on 
his burning eyelids if he closed them, he saw the 
slender forms of Surat Singh, Durgan Singh, and 
Bikha Singh, as they had been left standing at atten- 
tion by their dying beasts. Where were they now? 
Dead or alive? Each would endure while he could, 
playing the long, gambler’s chance of being picked up 
by one of the rare caravans. At last, when the thirst 
could be borne no longer, they would have their rifles. 

The beasts of Hurd and the jemadar had drunk 
their last. They were tired (Continued on page 70) 
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Stay in Condition! 


A Chat With Robert L. Templeton 


Coach of Stanford University’s National Track Champions 


By Franklin M. Reck 


Krenz, national 
champion, gets 
power in his 
throw! 


TEMPLETON BELIEVES IN WORK 


“Dink Templeton has a camera eye,” says one of his friends, a former Stanford University ath- 
lete. “He can watch a high jumper or shot putter and ‘stop’ the action at any point. He can retain 
a picture in his mind that tells him the exact position of every part of the man’s body.” 

Perhaps that’s one reason why Stanford track squads won the 1927 and 1928 national champion- 
ships, Another reason is that Cardinal men train long and hard, Templeton’s not the driving type, 
but he believes in plenty of work, 

As an undergraduate at Stanford, Templeton was an all-round athlete. In track he did the high 
and broad jumps. And Coach Fielding H. Yost of the University of Michigan calls him the great- 
est punter in the history of football. 

He’s coached at Stanford since 1920. Last June, at the National Intercollegiate meet in Chicago, 
BS ~ eleven Stanford men took 72 points, against 333 athletes from 79 colleges! This chat gives you 
2 ' some of Templeton’s ideas on how to train for good performance on the track and in the field. 
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“Work does 
not make 
you stale,” 
says Tem- 


Hartranft in the shot; Ross Nichols i in the high sticks; Bud Spencer 
in the 440—world’s records aren’t safe when they get into action, 
Below: That last burst for the tape! And stamina wins! 


pleton. 


LL-L together, now. One—two 
—three—four—” 
A long rank of athletes in 
running pants and track 
shirts, standing on a cinder track, 
start raising each knee alternately, 
chest high. As the numbers are 
barked out, they lift legs sharply. 
Their eyes are fixed on the coach 
who is standing on the grass in the 
center of the oval track. 


Beyond the track, above the green 


branches of the date palms, loom the 
red tiled roofs of Stanford University’s buildings. 
In back of the track, students are playing tennis. 
January third, in Palo Alto, thirty miles south of San 
Francisco! 

After their leg exercise, members of the squad lie 
down flat on their backs and start raising their legs, 
knees straight, and slowly lowering them. A few 
minutes of that and they start lifting themselves to 
a sitting position and falling back. 

Following a good twenty minutes of strenuous cal- 
isthenics, the squad divides up for practice on the 
various track and field events. You turn to Coach 
Robert L. Templeton and look at him inquiringly. 
Few people know him as “Robert L.” He’s better 
known as “Dink.” And in response to your question- 
ing look Dink replies. 

“Stomach muscles.” 

A track athlete, you learn, whether he’s a weight 
man, dash man, distance runner, or jumper, gets no- 
where unless he develops 
a tough middle. Well de- 


til the baton comes around to him again. He runs 
his stretch a second time and again walks back to 
the starting line. Four times he does this! 

While the track men are thus engaged, the javelin 
throwers, weight men, and other specialists are work- 
ing out inside the oval. Hurdlers are practicing on a 
straightaway. For nearly an hour the squad works 
industriously. 

“Pretty heavy work for so early in the season, isn’t 
it?” you ask Templeton. You have in mind the many 
colleges in which the squads take it easy the first 
week and work up to top condition gradually. 

“There’s only one way I know of to get into condi- 
tion,” Templeton answers. “Work yourself stiff and 
then work the stiffness out. That’s the way they do 
it in football. And in nearly every other sport.” 

Templeton goes on to explain more fully his sys- 
tem of developing track men. 

“Track isn’t a two-months affair,” he tells you. “It 


The harder 
he worked 
the better 
Spencer got. 
He's beating 
England, 
there: 


takes time to develop ability. A lot of our men work 
out in the fall, and regular practice for everybody— 
except for those on the basketball squad—starts right 


after the first of the year. 


They start out hard, get 


into condition as soon as possible, and stay that way.” 


4 


veloped stomach muscles 
are the very foundation 
of condition. 

So the first thing you 
learn, when you seek the 
reason why Stanford 
track teams have won the 
last two national cham- 
pionships, is that they 
must develop cast-iron 
midsections. They do 
these calisthenics every 
day through the track 
season. 

But let’s watch the 
rest of the January third 
practice. All runners try- 
ing out for events longer 
than the 440 start on a 
five-mile cross country. 
Dash men divide up into 
teams of four each for a 
relay. This is a special 
sort of relay. Each man, 


after running his 


stretch, walks back to 
his starting line and 
waits there, puffing, un- 


The world’s two highest humans—Harold Osborne and Bob King. There is one difference in their form. 
Osborne goes over, back to the bar, and to get his hips out of the way he arches. King goes over, side to 
the bar, and to clear his hips he rolls forward. The two pictures tell the story. 


January to June—six 
months. That seems pret- 
ty long, and you wonder 
if men aren’t pretty sure 
to go stale with all that 
work. 

“Too much work does 
not make a man stale,” 
Templeton states em- 
phatically. “It’s too 
much competition!” 

Then he told of the 
time “Tiny” Hartranft, 
one of his greatest discus 
throwers, went East a 
few years ago to a big 
intercollegiate meet. 
Hartranft had a reputa- 
tion to uphold and the 
fear that he wouldn’t 
live up to advance no- 
tices worried him. He 
could throw nearly 
world’s record distance 
—over 150 feet. That 
was about 20 feet 
farther than the best 
performance of anybody 
in the East that year, 

(Cont. on page 65) 
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It was slow going, with the clumsy craft veering first one way and then another. But in the end they ran her, smooth and easy, to her dock. 


The Builder of the Dam 


Logan declared, white with excitement as he 
turned to his cousin. 

Rick Ware barely nodded. He stood there 
on the far slope of the lake, grimly regarding 
the ruins of the shelter that was to have protected his 
cement from the summer storms. This was a sweet 
state of affairs. Hard facts went hammering through 
his head. 

His first job as a graduate engineer. A much 
needed job. Given him by the Valley City Local 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America—after the 
Chadwick Construction Company had refused him a 
position. Given him on his past record as a highly 
reliable Scout. A man-sized job, replacing the old 
earth and stone dams at the Scout camp lake with 
solid concrete. A job that long established firms had 
tried to get. A contract job with a time limit. Nota 
day to spare. Not with green labor, just boys. Hand- 
picked Scouts, these boys, but not skilled workmen. 
No time to lose. 

But it was lost, just the same. 

Repairing this shelter would take valuable hours. 
Nothing to do, though, but go at it. It was something 
that must be done at once. There was nothing to be 
gained by delay. 

“Get the gang over here, Jim, and put up a new 
west wall,” Rick directed curtly. “Hustle it. And 
don’t do any talking.” 

Rick knew that warning was needed. He had found 
that his cousin had his limitations as a foreman. 
Among other things, Jim lacked judgment. Rick 
didn’t want him starting talk about bristling, limp- 
ing Ross Martin, his older rival who had bid for this 
construction job and lost. 

Yet Rick himself was hotly wondering if Martin 
could have wrecked the shelter. Queer old Fishing 
Jerry had insisted that Ross Martin had been there 
near the shelter the night before; had pointed out 
the tracks, one light and one heavy, made by a lame 
man. 

Inwardly, Rick was raging. But he drove ahead 
with the work. The job must go on. 


Shes trying to wreck you, Rick,” Jim 


By William Heyliger 
Illustrated by Frank Spradling 
Chapter Six 


clatter of hammers. Fortunately, the uprights, 

though loose, were still in place. Some of the 
boards, smashed in the middle, were still held at the 
ends. Tom Carey started to pound one free. The up- 
right that held it gave a warning squeak. 

“Wait,” said Tim. “We’ll knock the roof loose if 
we do that.” He caught the board in his powerful 
hands, pulled it out slowly, and the nails at the ends 
bent, and whined, and came free. The strength that 
Rick had counted on was coming through. 

The Scout camp bugle, blowing breakfast, found 
them with the wreckage cleared away and the first 
new boards back in place. The meal finished, they 
came swinging back over the wagon road, kicking up 
a cloud of dust that powdered their clothing and sifted 
through the brush. Rick, tramping along at their 
head, felt a new spirit keeping step with him. This 
wasn’t the same gang that, taking advantage of the 
good-natured Jim Logan, played as it worked. To- 
day the crew meant business. It had erected some- 
thing in the wilderness, and that something had been 
torn down. It had been challenged. 

The wall was only halfway up when the first load 
of cement arrived. Rick left four workers to nail on 
boards; the others carried the shipment, bag by bag, 
into the shelter. Tim Mara, bracing his shoulders, 
lifted a double load. 

“One at a time, Tim,” Rick called. 

“But I can—” 

“One, Tim. It’s going to be a long, hard summer. I 
don’t want my strongest man laid up with a strained 
back.” 

Big Tim flushed. “I wasn’t trying to show off.” 


Te lake resounded that morning to a terrific 


“T know it, Tim. If every fellow does his share no- 
body will have to go double.” 

Rick himself carried cement, working in line with 
his men. The labor took the hot, angry blood down 
from his throbbing head. His brain grew clearer— 
and as it cleared, a slow doubt grew in his mind. After 
all, Ross Martin was a contractor. The man knew 
what it was to take wood and stone and fashion them 
into something enduring and good. Such a man must, 
in the nature of things, develop a passionate respect 
for the fruits of energy and toil. His code would be 
set dead against the wantonness of doing injury to 
another man’s job. 

The second truck rumbled in before the first was 
fully unloaded. Up in the branches of an oak, fifty 
feet back from the clearing, two red squirrels broke 
out in furious chatter. Four of the gang stopped to 
watch the antics of the quarreling rodents. Jim 
spoke to them, and they jostled him aside. 

“Lots of work to be done to-day,” called Tim. 

The four returned at once to their task. 


UBCONSCIOUSLY Rick noted it. The active part 

of his mind had centered on the tracks in the dam 
earth near the shore. These tracks were stumbling 
blocks, definite accusations. There was no getting 
away from them. If Martin had not come for mis- 
chief, why had he come? Why had he come in the 
dark? Could Jerry be mistaken? Could there be 
some other man in these mountains lame as the con- 
tractor was lame? It was possible, but not probable. 

Harry Olds, the slenderest of the crew, showed 
signs of fatigue. 

“Relieve Kaufmann on the wall,” Rick ordered. 
“Tell him to take your place here.” Jim, he thought, 
should have noticed the boy’s condition. No sense in 
tiring a worker out. 

Regardless of who had done the damage, the fact 
that it had been done presented a serious problem. 
And the fact that vandalism had been done once 
meant that it could be done again. Suppose another 
wall were torn out, and the cement left exposed to a 
wild night of mountain rain? Suppose a hand of 
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destruction reached in when the real building of the 
dams began? Rick knew now that finishing in fifty 
days was going to be a grim and tenacious battle. If 
in addition to the pull of the job itself, he was going 
to have his work torn down as it went along— 

He checked the chilling thought. But the foot- 
prints came into his mind again, and he went down 
to the shore and looked at them intently. The person 
who made them had passed out of the wilderness, had 
disappeared from sight, but here his trail remained, 
mute and damning. 

They had finished with the first truck; there was a 
Jull while the second truck backed in. Tim ranged over 
alongside Rick. 

“Did a sore contractor from Vreeland pull this 
trick?” 

Rick was startled. 

“Jim was saying—” 

“Jim has no right to say what he cannot prove,” 
Rick interrupted sharply. He had told his cousin 
not to talk, and Jim had let his tongue wag. After all, 
what could they prove? That a lame man had been 
on the east shore. The lame man might be Martin. 
But the fact that he had been there was not. in itself 
conclusive proof that he had done damage to the 
shelter. 

At quitting time, six hundred bags had been 
delivered and stored away. The scow, which Rick 
had counted on to be almost ready for the water, 
had not been touched. That scow was his link be- 
tween the dams and his supplies. If they began 
to work on the craft to-morrow, it would be the 
evening of the next day before they could launch 
it. If they caulked it and gave it a first coat of 
paint to-night, it could go into the water to- 
morrow. 4 

“I want six fellows for about two hours of over- 
time,” Rick called. 

Big Tim answered, but the others held back. 
Jim, after a moment, stepped forward. Harry 
Olds was willing, but Rick waved him aside—the 
boy’s strength was spent. Max Golding came for- 
ward with a shrug. 

“T don’t think I’ll be worth a rap to you, Ricky. 
What do you want done?” 


“Who told you that?” 


HE others rowed away in the boats, and Rick 

let them go. In fact, there was no way he 
could keep them. He would not have been sur- 
prised had none of them volunteered. It had been 
a hard day. 

Overtime! He had not figured on that. Overtime 
ate up money. 

“Going to set a guard to-night?” Jim 
asked as they went toward the Scout camp 
for supper. 

“Can't,” said Rick. 

“But if a wall is torn down now, with the 
cement in there—” 

“Can’t keep a man up to watch; it will 
leave me a man short in the day gang.” 

“Hire one, then.” 

“His wages and his board would cost me 
$150 for the season. I can’t do it, Jim. I’ve 
simply got to take a chance that it won’t 
happen again.” ué 

“Why don’t you go down and talk cold 
goose to Martin?” ~, 

Rick considered the point all through sup- 
per. While it would be folly for him to make 
any open charges he might, if he got to talk- 
ing with the contractor, surprise him into 
an admission. Once he knew that Martin 
had really prowled around the camp— 

But even if he knew that, it would not 
link the man for a certainty with the dam- 
aged wall. Anyhow, he could not go to-night. He 
was tired, exhausted, and every muscle of his body 
cried for rest. 

Fully half the gang sat at their table as though it 
were too much effort for them to move. Rick went 
down to the water front; and Tim, who never seemed 
to tire, rowed him to the construction camp. The day 
was slowly fading into the gentle peace of a mountain 
night, and the rose-gold of the sunset danced in quiv- 
ering reflections across the lake. At the shore line, 
blue and purple shadows gathered. An animal came 
down among these shadows and drank—Rick judged 
it to be a raccoon. Off in the forest a woodpecker 
drummed by fits and starts for the last portion of his 
supper. Over in Jerry’s cove the frogs started their 
nightly serenade. High above the tree tops a soli- 
tary hawk flew westward across the evening sky. 

“Gosh!” said Tim in a voice of awe. “It makes you 
feel things, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt hasn’t been spoiled by man,” said Rick. 

Morning showed him the shelter unbroken, undis- 
turbed. Relief was followed by another thought: 
Must he go through every day worrying about what 
might happen during the night? 


A truckload of cement arrived as the breakfast 
bugle blew. Rick sent half the force down to eat. 
When they returned, the other half hurried off to 
the mess hall. 

“Aren’t you going to get some grub, Ricky?” Jim 
Logan asked. 

“Later,” said Rick. 
eat at noon. 

That morning they ee the last of the cement into 
the shelter and finished the scow, using a special, 
quick drying paint. After dinner, the whole crew 
tackled the ditch, and the dirt flew from the new 
shovels. Rick was anxious to bring lumber across the 
lake so that there would be no delay when it came 
time to build his forms. Jim rowed over to see if the 
paint on the scow was dry. 

“Rick—ky!” His voice, with the wind behind it, 
came faintly across the water. “All right.” 

Rick, Tim, and Tom Carey followed the foreman, 
and the four of them launched the lumbering vessel. 
They moored her to the dock at the end of a ten-foot 


“Later” meant that he would 


“I have the contract,” said Rick. The look 
of amazement on Mr. Chadwick’s face filled 
him with a perfectly human satisfaction. 


To-morrow they would have communication 
Slowly, 


hawser. 
between the job and their base of supplies. 
surely, they were coming along. 

“When will you bring in the sand and gravel?” Jim 
asked. 

“Haven’t hired anybody to truck it yet,” Rick an- 
swered. 

“You might give the job to Martin.” And Jim 
grinned. 

Martin? Rick stared out at the lake. A quick rip- 
ple that widened as it rippled, a flat head, marked the 
passage of a brown water snake. Suddenly the rip- 
ple swerved and made for two bulging eyes that stood 
out, like bright warts, above the surface. A quick 
strike of the flat head, and a frog turned slowly and 
floated white belly up. The snake seized it and went 
on, and the silent ripple widened as before. 

“Yes, I might hire Martin,” said Rick. 
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“Are you crazy?” Jim demanded. “I was only 
joking.” 

“T’m not,” said Rick. “I’m going down to Vreeland. 
If I’m not in when supper blows, don’t hold anything 


for me.” 


HAT seemed madness to his cousin seemed sanity 

to him. He wondered why he had not thought of 

it before. Martin, disgruntled, could probably be 

won over if something came to him out of the job. If 

he were given a piece of the work, he would be likely 

to feel that he was tied up to it by invisible strings of 

loyalty. And even if he gruffly refused to haul the 

sand and gravel, at least he might disclose in talk 
whether he had been on the lake two nights before. 

Rick found Martin at home. The contractor, rest- 
ing on his front porch and puffing at a villainous pipe, 
kicked around a chair and told him to sit down. 

“TI don’t like the looks of Broken Nose,” he said, and 
nodded to the lumpy mountain top to the west. “Things 
are fixing up for a blow. Never saw the black clouds 
pile up there like that without bringing trouble. Bet- 
ter lash things down to-night.” The pipe seemed to 
be drawing poorly; he tapped it on the arm of his 
chair and lighted it again. “Run into any trouble on 
the job?” 

“No,” Rick said sharply. “Why should 1?” 

“Kids generally do,” said Ross Martin. 

Rick was puzzled. Was the contractor 
doing some heavy-handed, clumsy fishing 
for news concerning the wrecked shelter, 
or was he simply voicing his old spleen of 
disgust and disappointment? 

“Would you consider hauling supplies 
for me?” Rick asked abruptly. 

Martin took the pipe from his mouth. 
“Why not?” 

Rick was surprised. 
perhaps—” 

“You thought that not getting the whole 
job I’d take none of it. That’s not my style, 
young fellow. I never fight with a dollar. 
Hauling’s one part of my business; I'll 
haul for you-as fast as I’ll haul for any- 
body else. Where am I to pick up this stuff 
and where am I to drop it?” 

Rick told him. 

“One ninety-five a cubic yard,” said Mar- 
tin. 

Rick accepted. It was five cents a cubic 
yard less than-he had expected to pay. 
Martin agreed to begin deliveries the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

“Tine.” Rick stood up, took a step away 
from the chair, turned. “Why didn’t you 
give us a call when you were on the lake 
the other night?” 

Martin puffed twice at his pipe. 
did you know I was on the lake?” 

“We know pretty much what goes on 
around our job,” Rick answered. 

“That’s sense,” said the contractor. 
“Well, look for me Thursday.” 

Rick came away more puzzled than be- 
fore. Those footprints had been made by 
Martin. But the contractor had shown 
neither confusion nor concern. There had 
been nothing to mark him as a guilty man. 

“Anyway,” Rick decided, “I think I can 
forget him as a source of trouble. He’s in 
on the contract.” 

From in back of Broken Nose came faint 
rumbling of thunder and an occasional 
flicker of lightning. Over all the country- 
side, lay the peculiar hush that precedes a 
storm. Though it was only a little past 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the birds had 
gone to their nests, and no echo of their 
calls came from either the shrubbery or 
trees. 

Rick stopped the car at the Chadwick 
shanty. Mr. Quayle sat on the pine table 
staring out of a window to the west. 

“Hello, Ware. This is shaping up to be a storm.” 

Rick nodded. “I’ve come to see about the sand and 
gravel,” he said, without waste of time. 

“Ready to take it?” 

“T will be, Thursday.” 

“Whose trucks?” 

“Martin’s.” 

The engineer shot him a glance. “Not so bad,” he 
observed. Rick was sure he knew what that meant. 
“All right, Ware. We’ll be ready for Martin Thurs- 
day.” 


“Well—I thought 


“How 


CAR, silent and powerful, slid up to the shanty 

and stopped without a sound from the brakes. 
Rick, turning to the door, found his way blocked by a 
spruce, alert man of middle age, clean shaven and 
gray at the temples. 
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“Good afternoon, Mr. Chadwick,” he said, after a 
momentary pause of surprise. 

The head of the Chadwick company bowed and gave 
him a sharp, frowning scrutiny. “Your face is fa- 
miliar, sir.” 

“My name is Ware—Doric Ware.” 

A slow recognition dawned in Mr. Chadwick’s eyes. 

“Mr. Ware is the engineer,” Mr. Quayle said, “who 
is taking some of our surplus sand and gravel.” 

“Oh, yes.” Plainly Mr. Chadwick was surprised to 
find the young graduate he could not place turning up 
with authority to contract for supplies. 

“We are, building a dam.” 

“Yes, I remember. I think Mr. Quayle said it was 
at a Scout camp. Might I ask who has the contract?” 

“T have,” said Rick, and 
as he drove off, the look of 
blank amazement on Mr. 
Chadwick’s face filled him 
with a perfectly human 
satisfaction. 

It was past the supper 
hour; he stopped again, 
and ate at a roadside 
stand. When he reached 
the camp a group of 
Scouts were clearing a 
space in the mess hall for 
the antics of “stunt night.” 
He took the trail around 
the lake. The black clouds 
above Broken Nose had 
turned a sullen gray, and 
a mist, dirty and dun-col- 
ored, was slowly spreading out from the 
mountain top. Nature, gathering herself 
for some mighty onslaught, to-night spoke a 
language that was akin to his mood. He, 
too, was gathering the things he could com- 
mand—cement, lumber, sand, and gravel, 
and a boat to ride the waters. He, too, would 
make his effort. 

His gang, at rest, watched the sky with 
the indifference of campers who have gone 
through other mountain storms. Jim, a mag- 
azine on his knee, tried to read in the fad- 
ing light. Tim Mara worked with rubber 
cement on a hole in a boot. 

“How’s the scow, Jim?” Rick asked. “Tak- 
ing much water?” 

Jim closed the magazine. “What’s that?” 

“Is the scow leaking much?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Mara looked up from the boot. “I rowed 
over a little while ago. She’s leaking a lit- 
tle in two places, but that will stop as soon 
as the seams swell a bit more. We made a 
good job of that scow.” 

“T'll say we did,” Jim Logan agreed, and 
yawned, and rolled over on one side so that 
he rested on an extended arm. 


gang that you have handled has been a take-your- 
time gang.” 

“I can’t chase them with a club, can I?” Jim’s voice 
was sullen. 

“No, but you can set the pace. I have no trouble 
when I take them. I work, and they have to keep up 
with me. If you sit down to rest, they sit down, too. 
If you tell a story, they stop to listen. It’s human 
nature. Fully fifty per cent of this job depends upon 
you. What are you going to do? Are you going to 
set them a pace or are you going to let them crawl?” 

“Suppose they won’t follow a stiff pace?” Jim de- 
manded. 

“Suppose you give them a chance to,” said Rick. 

They had come to the scow. A glance told Rick 
enough—she was taking very little water. The wind 
was coming stronger now,,spat after spat, and a lash 
of spray stung their faces. A bolt of lightning struck 
near-by with a crackle and a blinding flash of white. 
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foreman the job needed, of course. Picking him for 
that place had been a mistake. But to reduce him to 
the ranks now would be a cutting, humiliating thing 
to do. 


ee restlessly on his cot, Rick decided firmly 
against doing it. He had a feeling of responsi- 
bility toward the younger boy. It was bad for a man’s 
morale to suffer cutting humiliation. He himself had 
put Jim into a place for which he wasn’t ready, and 
he should stand the consequences as long as the job 
didn’t suffer too much. He longed for an unfailingly 
reliable foreman but, after all, it wouldn’t hurt him 
to be extra watchful and alert himself and so make 
up for Jim’s deficiencies. 

He wouldn’t be easy with Jim, wouldn’t overlook 
too many shortcomings, but somehow he’d pull along 
with him and bring him up to scratch if possible. 
Having pee that conclusion, Rick finally went to 
sleep. 

The morning showed them the full dam- 


you tangle equal parts of— 


Distracted movie director, 
Hard-to-please star, 
Hot-blooded stunt man, 
High explosive shells, 
Sanguine Jimmie Rhodes, 
Never-quitting George Chandler 


—you get what? That’s right, ACTION! 


Frederic Nelson Litten’s seventh 
flying school story— 


“THE BIG PUNCH” 


In May 


Stir Well and 
Take in Gulps 


Superfilms was shooting a war picture, and 
it needed flyers from Kelly Field. Now, when 


age done by the storm. The rain had stopped, 
the wind had gone down, but the sky was 
still heavy with somber clouds and the 
mountains were held in a thick, rolling mist. 
Tree branches, torn and twisted, were every- 
where, and the brush, in places, had been 
beaten flat. Jim, who seemed to have taken 
Rick’s talk to heart, baled out a boat and 
rowed across the lake. He came back with 
both good news and bad. 

“The shelter stood up beautifully. Not a 
drop of water got through to the cement. 
But it will take hours to get the rain water 
out of the scow.” 

“Did the wind play tricks with the stacked 
lumber?” Rick asked. 

“Didn’t budge it,” said Jim. 

But if the storm had not done much dam- 
age on the eastern shore, it had played 
havoc with the ditch. The dirt that had 
been piled on the sides had been washed 
back, and the cut was filled to its top with 
sticky, cloying mud. There was nothing to 
do but to tackle the mess with shovels. Art 
Fields and Harry Olds had shown them- 
selves to be the weakest of the gang. Rick 
sent them over to bail out the scow. The 
others started to clean out the mud. 

“Keep them moving,” Rick whispered to 
Jim, and thanked his stars that they had 
hardened to the vigorous labor and could 
work at sustained speed. 

Tom Carey, digging in his shovel, heaved 
and grunted. “Gosh! This stuff weighs a 
ton.” 

By noon they had the cut half cleared and 
were getting down to a lighter dirt that was 
easier to handle. The sun came out, and all 
around them the wet wilderness steamed as 
it dried. Carey began to sing. The whole 


Three or four of the crew walked up to- 
ward a tent. There was an outburst of sup- 
pressed snickers, guarded laughter, merri- 
ment that was not intended to be heard. 
hoarse voice said: 

“Jim, the hard working foreman.” 

The guarded laughter broke out again. 


A low, 


Chapter Seven 


IM LOGAN had heard that muttered taunt. It 
J ‘was apparent in the sidelong look he flashed at 

his cousin and in the flush that mounted his 
cheeks. Rick, making no sign, went up to his tent 
and came out with a raincoat. 

“Oh, Tom!” he called. “Carey!” 

“Yeah!” Carey poked his head out of the third 
tent. 

“How about the guy ropes?” 

“All slacked. Let ’er blow. There’ll be no grom- 
mets pulling out of these tents to-night.” 

Rick turned to his cousin. “Get a raincoat, Jim. 
We'll take another look at that scow.” 

They pushed off and rowed across the lake. The 
sky, in the twilight, seemed filled with misty, slaty, 
fuming clouds that raced before some upper current 
of air. A spat of wind, dropping down, struck the 
lake and kicked up a row of twisting whitecaps. 

“Tim looked at the scow less than an hour ago,” 
Jim told Rick. “We’re going to get ducked.” 

“T didn’t come merely to look at the scow,” Rick 
said. “I brought you out to talk to you. You heard 
that remark up at the tents.” 

Jim flushed again. 

“You can’t stop a crowd from wise-cracking.” 

“This wasn’t a wise crack; it happened to be the 
truth. I told you once before that you fooled too 
much. When I brought you up here, Jim, I brought 
you up to be an inspiration, a leader. Instead, any 


A crashing peal of thunder shook the boat. 


“That shot hit a tree,” cried Rick. “Run for it, 
Jim. The wind will take us right to camp.” 

The boat, driven by the wind and helped by the 
oars, tucked down her bow and raced toward shelter. 
A patter, as of many small feet, came to their ears. It 
grew in volume until it was almost a roar. 

“That’s the rain sweeping down the lake,” cried 
Rick. They beached the boat, leaped ashore, and ran 
for the tents. 

The deluge came down with a rush and a roar of 
wind, and the trees bent, and groaned, and lashed 
their branches in agony. The tents shuddered and 
staggered in the teeth of the gale; but the guy ropes 
held, and the canvas remained upright. Off in back 
of the camp there was a tearing, ripping crash that 
rose above the howling of the storm. 

“What was that?” Tim Mara demanded. 

“Probably a dead chestnut torn up by the roots,” 
said Rick. “Better tie your shoes together by the 
laces and hang them from the cots. These tents are 
ditched, but ditches won’t carry off all the water that 
will run to-night. If a leak starts above your bed, 
throw a raincoat across your mosquito frame.” 

He walked to the door of the tent, parted the flaps 
an inch, and stared out. The wind was zooming down 
the lake; the flaps tugged and strained in his hands. 
A flash of lightning showed him a mad, turbulent, 
boiling sheet of water. 

“Just the night for a good, long sleep,” he remarked 
with forced cheerfulness. 

“Guess you need it,” Jim said with unexpected un- 
derstanding. 

Rick’s cheerfulness was a little less forced after 
that. There was good stuff in his younger cousin 
even if it did have to be brought out. Jim wasn’t the 


crowd quickened. 

“Coming better than I expected,” Rick 
said to Jim. 

“Coming fine,” said Jim. He seemed to have caught 
the inspiration of the job. 

Even so, it did not seem to be in him to hold him- 
self sternly to the task. The rest at dinner let him 
down and checked the momentum of his effort. Com- 
ing back to his shovel, he was listless; he picked at 
the ground and threw out scant scoopings. He and 
Kaufmann were working side by side. 

“Snap into it,” Kaufmann told him. “I’m getting 
down on my side and your side is only about scraped.” 

“T think I’ve strained a muscle in my back,” said 
Jim. He groaned a bit with every shovelful. 


ICK took him out of the ditch and sent in Harry 

Olds. Better a weak shovel man than one who 

couldn’t shovel at all. Kaufmann began to mutter 
to his new partner. 

“What’s that, Fred?” Rick called. 

“Just talking to Harry,” said Fred. Rick was not 
fooled. He heard echoes of that muttering up and 
down the trench. The crew thought that Jim had 
faked an injury to escape the punishing work. The 
digging slowed down. 

“How bad is that back of yours?” Rick demanded 
sharply of his cousin. 

“I don’t know; it’s right here.” 
upon a spot below his shoulders. 

The bad feature of this injury, Rick thought bit- 
terly, was that whether or not it was real the gang 
would look upon it as malingering. That’s what Jim 
hadi yon through his carelessness and his lack of 
push. 

“I expect it to be better to-morrow,” said Rick 
meaningly. 

In the morning Jim went into the ditch and dug 
without complaint. (Continued on page 56) 


Jim put a hand 
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This ts the Date 


Come to the Second National A. M. L. A. Contests! 


UNE 20—21—22! 

Those are dates for every mem- 
ber of the Airplane Model League 
of America to mark in red on his 

calendar. 

For on those days will be held, in De- 
troit, the Second National A. M. L. A. 
Contests, and they’re going to mean free 
trips to Europe to three boys, national 
championship trophies and first prize 
cups to six, gold and silver medals and 
cash prizes to forty-eight and bronze 
medals, certificates and other awards to 
150. 

More than that. They will mean col- 
orful banquets, attended by greats 
among aviation’s notables. They will 
mean glimpses of great airports, inspec- 
tions of great industrial plants, visits to 
a great center of the nation’s business. They will 
mean meetings with famous aviators—chats with 
star Army pilots—acquaintance with the nation’s 
best airplane model builders, from Hawaii to Maine. 

And they’ll mean a heaping, eventful program of 
entertainments and contests and hilarious fun, for 
the schedule for the three days is going to be so full 
that it will splash over on both sides! 

Just as last year, when 259 boys came to Detroit 
to compete in the 1928 contests and some 140 more 
sent scale models without coming in person, THE 
AMERICAN Boy has been designated by the National 
Aeronautic Association to conduct the competitions. 
There will be three major contests, each divided into 
junior and senior classes—the Stout Indoor Contest, 
the National Outdoor Contest and the Scale Model 
Contest. Any member of the League or any other 
recognized model airplane organization. of less than 
twenty-one years of age, may 
compete. 

And scores of boys are laying 
plans already to make the trip 
to Detroit. If you aren’t one of 
them, better start now! 

It won’t be too costly. The 
League will arrange with rail- 
roads for special convention 
rates. It has already arranged 
with the Hotel Statler, contest 
headquarters, for special room 
rates. There will be free ban- 
quets, a number of free meals— 
free transportation to Selfridge 
Field for the outdoor contest— 
free entertainment, 
free fun! Twenty dol- 
lars ought to cover 
everything you’ll 
spend in addition to 
traveling costs. 

So, if your indoor 
plane or your outdoor 
model will fly two 
minutes or more, 
start making your 
plans to compete. Any 


The Contests’ gen- 

eral chairman— 

Griffith Ogden 
Ellis. 


fellow sure of a two minute flight is sure 
of placing. 

If you live in one of the cities named 
in the list of newspapers on page 46, 
you'll have a chance to compete in offi- 
cial local contests whose winners will be 
sent, free, to the contests. Watch for an- 
nouncements if you’re in these territor- 
ies. If you’re not, perhaps your local 
airplane model organization is going to 
hold its own contests to select champions 
and send them on—it won’t be hard for a 
club of live model enthusiasts to earn the 
money to send one or two fellows on. 

Some clubs are already interesting 
civic organizations like the Boy Scouts, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Rotary, Lions, Ki- 
wanis and Exchange Clubs, and the 
American Legion in sending local cham- 
pions to the contest, 
too. Remember that 
last year the Win- 
ston - Salem, N. C., 
Lions Club sent Tom 
Hill—and that Hill 
walked (rather, 
sailed!) off to Eu- 
rope with the boys’ 
outdoor champion- 
ship? Hill had never 
seen a model other than his own before he 
came to Detroit. 

What will you do when you come to De- 
troit? Better arrive on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 19, if you can make it. 

First, go to the Hotel Statler, on historic Grand 
Circus Park. You will have made your room reser- 
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vation in advance (read THe AmmRICAN Boy in May 
and June to find out all about rooms, transportation 
and further details of the contests). At the Statler 
you will meet Gurney Williams, greeter-in-chief, and 
his brother Fred, head assistant greeter. You'll re- 
member these two as the “Two Boobs Abroad” whose 
adventures appeared in this magazine not long ago. 
Gurney and Fred will have a desk right in the hotel 
lobby, and they will know everything. 

You'll register, and get set in your room. Then 
you'll go to the contést registration desk, on the ball- 
room floor, and receive the cards telling you where 
and when you are to compete, as well as your official 
contestant’s badge. If you’re eager to get your models 
in order, you'll make the A.M.L.A. repairs hangar, 
right in the hotel, your next stop. There you'll find 
tools, materials and everything else you'll need to 
give your ships their final tuning. 

You’ll meet Merrill Hamburg, sec- 
retary of the League, some time early 
in the day. You'll meet also Griffith 
Ogden Ellis, vice-president, who is 
general chairman of the contests and 
editor of THe AMERICAN Boy; you'll 
meet William B. Stout, president of 
the League. There’ll be lots of others 


you’ll meet, 
too — avia- 
y 4 4 tion notables, 


civic leaders, 
expert pilots, 
other League 
officers. 
Perhaps 
you’ll have 
time to see some 
sights, too. Detroit 
has plenty of them 
— the ever-spread- 
ing Ford plants, the 
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y factories where a 
éb dozen other automo- 

x biles are made, the 

a new zodlogical gar- 
dens, the Detroit 


River with its scores 
of giant boats daily, Windsor, 
Canada, just across the river 
(ten minutes by ferry!), the 

aquarium on Belle 
‘ Isle, the new Art 
Center. Airports, 
airplanes, airmen! 
More sights than a 
month would let you 
see! 

That night you'll 
want to rest well, 
for the next day— 
Thursday, June 20, 
(Cont. on page 44) 


© Tue Derrorr News 


Two miles of Detroit sky and water line. You're looking at America’s fourth city from Windsor, across the Detroit River. Above: The Stout Indoor and National 
Outdoor Trophies, a view of Ford Airport, and eighteen Curtiss Hawks—the First Pursuit Group—in flight above Selfridge Field. 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Nerve—and Skill 


OU hear a lot about the fellow who goes in and 
wins a fight or a football game or a golf tourna- 
ment with pure nerve and determination. The writ- 
ers write about it and the talkers talk about it until 
you get to believe that determination and courage are 
all a man needs. There’s no doubt he needs both 
these fine qualities, but he can’t win anything with 
them alone. It doesn’t matter how much determina- 
tion you have, nor how much nerve—you can’t step 
out and win without something else, and that is skill. 
You can be born with courage and determination but 
skill is a thing to be acquired only by hard labor and 
long practice. Determination will make you try 
and nerve will keep you going, but you have to have 
the skill to be able to do it the way it must be done 
in order to win. The moral to this is that, no matter 
what natural qualities you may have, you can’t es- 
cape hard work if you want to get any place. 


Too Much Talk 


W* took part in a golf tournament a while ago. 
One man in it was playing exceptionally well. 
So well he got over-confident and over-talkative. He 
had a friend in the contest whom he wanted to beat 
very much indeed and went around hoping he would 
meet him in the finals. He talked about it day and 
night and told everyone how he was going to win 
and how, when he got home, he was going to joke 
that friend to death because he had beaten him. Un- 
fortunately this man who did the talking was a bit 
heavy-handed with his humor and never knew when 
to stop—and his friend knew that life would be made 
unbearable for him if the talker did win. So, instead 
of taking it easy and playing a pleasant, friendly 
game, this second man set out to save his life and 
his reason. He played grim golf, and won the match 
by eight holes. That was a terrific walloping. He 
wanted to fix things so his friend couldn’t have an 
excuse to let out even a mild peep—and he did. Now, 
if the first fellow had kept his mouth shut he might 
have won, because the second wouldn’t have been 
confronted with necessity. He talked himself into a 
drubbing. 


Popularity 


E have just been studying fifty or sixty men 

who were thrown together intimately for a 
couple of weeks, and trying to see what qualities 
made for popularity and what for unpopularity. 
Every one of these men was brilliant and distin- 
guished in his profession. Every one was worth 
while, and as to attainments they had an even start. 
We found that humor had a great deal to do with it. 
A man who could raise a laugh was always desired. 
But there was one man who could do that, but always 
had a barb in what he said. He was witty but bit- 
ter. Folks were a little afraid of him. He was not 
popular. There was another whose joking always 
was good-natured, but he kept at it day and night so 
that it got a bit monotonous. You tired of him. 
There were noisy ones and quiet ones. But the one 
man who was most popular of all seldom made a 
joke. He did a lot of listening. He was always 
friendly, and managed to make everyone who came 
near him feel that he was glad he was around. He 


was just friendly, without forcing favors on you, or 
trying to amuse you or to impress you with his wit. 
He was willing to listen while you talked. More than 
that—he seemed genuinely interested in what you 
said and slipped in quiet comments that you remem- 
bered and digested and appreciated. He wasn’t the 
kind, though, who had to be talking with someone 
continually. He was quiet a great deal and minded 
his own business. At the end of the two weeks he 
had more firm friends than anybody else, and did no 
tricks to win them. 


Work 


ie you are any good you like to work. Sure, you 
look forward to vacation and being lazy. Or 
rather, you think you do. But after all, being on a 
vacation is about as difficult a job as we know. You 
have a feeling you must enjoy yourself every minute, 
and you work terribly hard to do it, and you do a 
lot of things you don’t really want to just to keep 
busy. And then vacation is over and you start for 
home. But it is always with a feeling of relief. 
You are sort of glad the hard work of vacationing is 
over so you can get back again to the pleasant 
routine of regular business. Maybe you fellows think 
this is bunk. But it isn’t. We have found that one 
of the chief pleasures in life is in doing work for 
which we are fitted. No job on earth is as tough as 
a job of loafing. 
Tips 

E don’t mean the sort of tips you give the porter 

for carrying your suitcase. What we mean 
are tips to do this or that, or to buy this or that in 
order to make money. The world is full of well- 
intentioned people who want to do you a favor. They 
think they know something and they love to impress 
you with their knowledge. This goes for boys and 
men and girls and women. They advise you. They 
will give you a tip about what college to go to, or 
what stock to buy, or what play to use to beat the 
other team, or anything on earth. If you are a nice, 
courteous person (which we hope you are) listen to 
them and smile pleasantly and say thank you. But 
don’t do what they tell you to do. There is only one 
tip worth a plugged nickel, and that is a tip from 
yourself. And your own tip is worth nothing unless 
it is the result of study and investigation. Look into 
things. Scrutinize things. And then act. But never 


go into any game or any deal just because somebody 
who pretends to be on the inside gives you a tip. 


SWALLOWS 


By GeorGE RICHMOND (age 12) 


The air is thick with swarms of swallows, 
High among the clouds, 
Flying all in crowds; 
Up the hills and down the hollows, 
Swarms of swooping, swerving swallows. 


Burnished, dark blue, darting swallows, 
Sailing o'er the sea, 
Flying blithe and free; 
Every bird the next one follows, 
Swarms of flying, floating swallows. 


From “Singing Youth,” published by Harper and Brothers. 
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Impatience 


PHEReE are all sorts of people and some of them 
have minds that move more slowly than others. 
People with quick minds are apt to be impatient with 
the slower folks. That isn’t fair; the slower folks 
may reach wiser conclusions than the quick ones. 


Fame 


Ws can imagine that fame can be very unpleasant. 
The other day we were at a place with a gen- 
tleman who had just run for president of the United 
States. He arrived with an escort of policemen. 
People came running with craned necks to look at 
him and cheered him. Photographers and motion 
picture men chased him around. He couldn’t have 
any fun at all. Personally we should prefer not to 
be famous and to be allowed to have our fun in our 
own way. The game isn’t worth the candle. We 
wondered if people peeked in his window nights to 
watch him go to bed, and we guess they did if his 
room was on the first floor, or if they could find a 
ladder long enough to reach. 


Betting 


HY do people bet? There seems to be no very 
good reason for it, but there is no getting away 
from the fact that a great many people do not seem 
to be able to get along without it. We were at the 
races the other day and betting was forbidden by law. 
There were police around to stop it. But they didn’t 
stop it. They couldn’t. Men who make a business of 
taking bets were hiding behind every fence and tree, 
and hundreds of people went to a great deal of 
trouble to hunt them out and hide and get out their 
money secretly and pass it over surreptitiously. It 
looked sort of silly to us. They went to more trouble 
to find a chance to lose their money than they would 
have taken to earn twice as much legitimately. What 
is the answer? And the great majority of folks 
seem to look down on people who won’t bet. Of course 
it is none of our business, but we wonder about it. 
Maybe you can think up an answer. 


Live and Let Live 


HAT’S the use of arguing over every little 

thing? Unless the issue has some real impor- 
tance, save your breath and your disposition. Of 
course, if it’s a question of who would make the best 
captain for next year’s team, or what kind of over- 
coat will be the best buy, or what college can do most 
to fit you for effective living, go ahead and argue. 
Put in your best licks. But why get all heated up 
over which day it rained last summer, or how far it 
is to Timbuktu? It doesn’t get you anywhere. We 
speak from personal experience. Not that we’ve 
argued about rain or Timbuktu. But we’ve wasted 
plenty of breath on matters not much more im- 
portant—and blessed ourselves out for it afterward. 
Probably fifty per cent of the arguments in the world 
are futile. Just useless and exasperating. We’re 
trying to cultivate an unshakably tolerant attitude. 
It makes us feel fat-headed to be futile. 


Generous Leaders 


NE of the finest traits a boy or man can have 
is generosity of attitude. It consists largely of 
the ability to appreciate what the other fellow does, 
combined with the knack of showing that apprecia- 
tion. It’s one of the characteristics of the unusually 
good leader. The extra good team captain or class 
president or camp leader not only does things well 
himself, but he’s always ready to recognize the good 
things done by others. He doesn’t overdo it or do it 
at the wrong time. But somehow he makes it clear 
that he appreciates what the other fellow is accom- 
plishing. And the other fellow forges ahead all happy 
and hepped up. Some leaders are born with gen- 
erosity of attitude. Others have to cultivate it. It’s 
a mighty likable thing. It’s almost unbelievably 
valuable. 


Which Do You Use More? 


A FRIEND of ours has black hair, a thick pompa- 
dour of it, and a gray mustache—rather a rare 
color combination. He explains it by saying that he 
uses his mouth so much more than he does his head. 
He doesn’t. The remark is just a good grin-getter. 
But it starts you thinking. So many people use 
their mouths more than they do their heads. How 
about you? 
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Bomb fragments 
sang and whizzed by 
his head. Branches 

showered him. 


Sunny 


“ LUNK! 
I wantuh wake up in th’ mawnin’, 
Plunk—plunk! 


An’ heah th’ birdies say g’ mawnin’—” 

Irritably Jimmie Rhodes lifted his eyes from the 
map spread before him on the table and surveyed the 
red-headed banjo artist sprawling on his cot. 

“Cut it, Luke, or there’ll be a birdy bidding you 
good evening, in white gloves and a shiny black hat, 
or whatever it is the well-dressed undertaker wears. 
Better you get on this liaison problem.” 

But Luke Williams, the lath-like cadet from 
Georgia, continued to draw chords from the tenor 
banjo and to fill the first bay of the cadet barracks 
at Kelly Flying Field with doleful music, interrupt- 
ing his song only long enough to drawl: 

“You-all know you enjoy melody. An’ I ain’t one 
of these conscientious pursuiters from Virginia that 
always puts three rolls on top a loop. Mah work fo’ 
this day is ovah.” 

The third member of the group was “Ziggie” Bur- 
rell, the tall cadet from Clemson College. With sur- 
prising speed in the movement of his big body, Bur- 
rell half rose and hooked the banjo neatly from Wil- 
liam’s grasp. 

“Now, Luke,” he said firmly, “we'll all get together. 
No doubt Captain Moore’s instruction in the critique 
this morning bounced lightly off your skull. But this 
air work to-morrow is important. It’s the first com- 
bined maneuver—attack and pursuit—ever given to 
cadets at Kelly Field. Luke, you’re Number Two 
ship in my flight. And, if you pull a boner and throw 
a left cross-over turn when I signal for a right— 
well, what I'll do to you, Cadet, is just too bad.” 

Williams drawled indolently: 

“You, an’ how many mo’? You suah talk hahd, 
an’ look hahd, but Ah reckon you'll fall hahder if yo’ 
stahts in on me. Gimme back mah joy box, big boy, 
befo’ mah Southern blood tells me to cuff you.” He 
pointed with contempt at the slide rule Burrell held. 
“You and yo’ guessin’ stick. Neither me nor Jimmie 
mows what that thing’s fo’, but we know you don’t 
either— 
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Jimmie, though, refuted Luke’s allegiance. He 
said scornfully: 

“When they’re just too dumb to fly and not gen- 
tlemanly enough to wash out—give ’em to the attack 
group. Then, some day, they go hedge-hopping and 
bust into the side of a hill, and all the Army has to 
do is shovel dirt in the hole and write off one Curtiss 
A-3 Ship. Cause: ‘No control’.” 


URRELL held his hand up. 

“This debate is old stuff. If Atlee and George 
Chandler were here, we could get all the angles and 
find out why bombers and observers recommend that 
pursuiters be given caps and bicycles and turned over 
to the telegraph company. But may I remind you 
that we are gathered to select a route for the attack 
formation. We’ve got to reach this blind objective 
over here by Merrick—” He touched a pin stuck in 
the map—“drop our bomb loads on the deck of the 
Bowler River bridge, straff the silhouette targets on 
Road J here, and rendezyous with the return escort 
of the Pursuit over Cross Roads T and R. Elevation, 
ten thousand feet.” 

He studied the map 
yawned, then continued: 

“If we start at five—that’s fifteen minutes before 
sunrise—we could find the bridge no later than—” 

A cadet by the orderly room shouted: 

“?Tenshun!” 

Down the long aisle through the four bays, men 
snapped up, standing at attention by the cots ranged 
at right angles to the walls. 

The commandant of cadets, Lieutenant Stillman, 
walked down between the lane of men to where Bur- 
rell and Rhodes stood, and gave the command, “At 
ease.” He spoke first to Jimmie Rhodes. 


intently while Williams 
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“Rhodes, the maneuvers have been rearranged. 
Your pursuit squadron, instead of acting as a friendly 
escort across the lines, will simulate a hostile patrol. 
You will endeavor to intercept the attack squadron. 
Camera guns are being mounted on the A.T. 4’s—” 
Jimmie had worked with camera guns and knew that 
they “shot” strips of pictures instead of bullets— 
“and you will inform your pilots to assemble at Han- 
gar Six prepared to take off in an hour. You will 
land on the Municipal Airdrome at Merrick and camp 
there to-night. A transport has already taken off 
for Merrick with the necessary tents and commissary 
equipment. 

“Burrell, if you have worked out a route in codper- 
ation with Cadet Rhodes, abandon it. He must know 
nothing of your plan. Your objectives are to destroy 
the bridge without detection by his—the enemy— 
patrol, and to attack by machine gun fire the sil- 
houette targets that are to be found somewhere in 
the shaded area on that map and represent troop 
columns on the march. The Pursuit’s camera guns 
will be synchronized with the watch of Lieutenant 
Miles who accompanies the attack squadron. He will 
act as referee.” 

He swung to Jimmie Rhodes again. 

“You understand, your camera guns are timed. If 
your strip shows a hit, it must show also that the 
burst was fired before Cadet Burrell’s squadron 
dropped their bombs.” Lieutenant Stillman empha- 
sized the word, “before,” with positive inflection. 

“One thing more.” He shot the two cadets a hard 
look. “I expect crisp air work, no tactical blunders, 
a keen competitive attitude between you two as 
squadron leaders, and a conclusive demonstration of 
the approved Air Corps training methods.” 

He turned and walked out through the bay. 

“Well,” said Jimmie, “he’s sure reasonable in his 
demands.” 

“Yes, he is,” corroborated Luke Williams, reaching 
covertly for the banjo. ‘“Nevah even asked for you 
to fly to-morrow with yo’ head tied in a bag, or such- 
like. Jus’ ruined Mistah Cadet Attack Leadah Bur- 
rell’s figures, though, that he’s sweated ovah for so 
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long. And we’re goin’ to get mad and fly crisp, ain’t 
we? Huh! Some of those rabbit-headed pursuitahs 
might forget to pull that stick back, and come mawin’ 
down and bite my tail off. Ah’m yellow, Ah guess.” 


E lay back on the bunk and with the banjo strum- 
ming, began the Cadet Marching Song: 


“Oh, the P.T.’s whistle, the D.H.’s roar— 
I ain’t gonna climb in a cockpit any more— 
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I’m shy. I don’ wanna fly— 
Plunk! Plunk!—I wanna go home.” 


Jimmie caught a sudden change in Burrell’s face. 
Disgust, was it? He turned on Luke: 

“We got a darkey working in my father’s cotton 
gin back home. He plays the banjo, too, and when 
he starts thinking, he falls asleep. You going to 
help Burrell lay this course, or is it time for your nap 
now?” 

“Quit yo’ gripin’. I intend to help him. Bettah 
he not tire me, though. I think the lieutenant’s 
countin’ on.me for all the plain and fancy contour 
chasin’ in the mawnin’. Man! A lot of grasshop- 
pers goin’ get a neck shave, free fo’ nothin’, then.” 

Despite his irritation, Jimmie grinned. 

“Stay right in there, Luke. And don’t freeze the 
controls when you see me diving full gun on you, or 
that old man Law of Averages’ll get you. . . 
Well, now I’ll crack it to my gang that we’re billeted 
in Merrick Field with plenty of mosquitoes to bite us. 
Good-night.” He faced Burrell. “Good hunting, Zig- 
gie. May the best man win.” 

To his surprise, the big fellow’s eyes were clouded. 
He turned his head. “Good hunting, Jimmie,” he an- 
swered, husky-voiced. ; 

For a moment Jimmie, as he walked away, won- 
dered at the somber lines in, Burrell’s clear cut fea- 
tures. What was wrong with Ziggie? 

Then it came to him. A memory of the second 
week at Kelly, the week when the cadets are taught 
to fly all types of military ships from tiny Curtiss 
Hawks to ponderous bi-motor Martins. He remem- 
bered that July morning when “Sunny” Mead, the 
boy from Burrell’s own college in the Carolinas—and 
his closest buddy—had crashed full-throttle into the 
wing of the big Martin, piloted by Burrell, and had 


Quickly the stranger 

whieted! one foot on 

the fuselage step. “I 
want this ship.” 


been thrown from the cockpit in a straight dive to 
earth. Burrell, somehow, had made a landing— 
stayed with his ship. And Mead’s A.T. 4, by fate’s 
unkind jest, had glided into Mitchell Lake and had 
been salvaged. 

But Mead’s cot, the one next to Burrell’s, was 
empty after that, and Jimmie had seen Burrell, in 
the evening, when the bay was quiet, gazing steady- 
eyed at that vacant cot. But he never spoke of Mead. 
Then Jimmie recalled that it was Sunny who had 
written the Cadet Marching Song—taboo in barracks 
since that day. 

“Confound Luke, he would do that! And me—I had 
to bust in with my part about ‘diving full gun.’ More 
rotten headwork.” 

He gave a shrug of self anger, then in obedience to 
the lieutenant’s order, hurried down the barracks to 
inform his squad of the change in plans. 


N hour later, nine A.T. 4’s, motors idling, swayed 
at their chocks in front of Hangar 6. To Jimmie, 
as he came up the hangar line, there was something 
hawk-like, eager, about these little ships. They had 
an air of cold alertness, savage power. Enough to 
drive the ship two miles a minute level flying, or 
climb her to one thousand feet in the same time. 
Wings and fuselage to stand the stresses of power 
dives and the terrific “whip-up.” Light on the con- 
trols, answering her pilot’s touch with deadly ac- 
curacy—that was the hawk of the Air Corps Flying 
School. 

As he came closer, Jimmie saw that one ship was 
new-doped, and had fresh varnished struts and 
bright glistening rigging wire. Lieutenant. Wright, 
senior instructor of Pursuit, was waiting by the han- 
gar door. He answered Jimmie’ 's salute briefly. 

“Giving you a new overhaul, Rhodes. D-12 motor. 
Better try her out—she’s fast.” He dismissed the 
subject. “Got your tacti¢és in hand? ©Gan’t strike 
from below; the attack formation will’ be rolling 
wheels on the terrain. Fog above the river and in 
those coulees will give ’em good protection. My idea 
is, when you sight their leader, signal your squadron 
to deploy and form a semicircle to the rear. Watch 
your cross dives. Collision.” 

For emphasis, he repeated: “Always misty in the 
early morning. They'll try to hide out in it. You 
can’t stay up too high or they'll sift through. Well, 
get going, and—don’t let the pursuit section down.” 

Jimmie saluted without answering. As he walked 
to the dead line his black eyes burned with the antici- 
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pation of a scrap, and his bulldog jaw was thrust for- 
ward belligerently. He called out sharply: 

“Take off in formation! Echelon right!” 

As he slipped on the harness of his ’chute, a hand 
touched his shoulder and he turned. It was Burrell, 
but a Burrell strange to Jimmie. The big cadet’s 
face was awed, frightened almost. 

“Jimmie,” he said, and his voice was dim in the 
racket of the ships, “I came out to find the cadet 
who’s taking Sunny’s ship up—Fifty-two. Sunny 
told me the day before it happened, that that plane 
was wrong. Wouldn’t come out of a dive.” 

He broke off, staring past Jimmie at the olive fuse- 
lage of the ship behind him, the new, white-painted 
52 upon it. 

Jimmie stepped close. His puzzled eyes held a hint 
of mockery—mild contempt—in them. 

“This ship’s been at Duncan for an overhaul,” he 
said. Then, curiously, “How did you know, Burrell, 
that she was on the line again?” 

“Met the foreman of the rigging shop just now.” 
Burrell’s voice broke. “Take some other ship,” he 
pleaded. “She’s wrong. I can’t make you believe it 
—but somehow, I know.” 

And then to Jimmie, gazing out across the flying 
field, came suddenly a faint, chill premonition. A lit- 
tle thrill, uncanny, cold, went rippling-over him. But 
suddenly the fear seemed ridiculous, and he laid his 
hand on Burrell’s shoulder. 

“I know how you miss Sunny, fellow; and you 
never talk about him. Makes it worse—it’s all in- 
side. He was my friend, too, and sometimes I’d like 
to go back over old days at Brooks—and all.” His 
fingers on Burrell’s shoulder tightened. “But Fifty- 
two’s all right—you’ve let this thing get you—” 


‘joes glimpsed Lieutenant Wright waving to- 

ward him and stepping out from the hangar door. 

“Got to take off, Burrell,” Jimmie hastily said. 
“Lieutenant’s coming out to do a straff.” 

Then, half turning to hook his foot in the fuselage 
step, he concluded with a little smile: 

“Qld man Law of Average has met up with me too 
often lately. He’s got to lay off for a while.” 

Burrell was fumbling in the pocket of his shirt. He 
drew out something and handed it to Jimmi 

“Take this—my luck piece—” His eyes begged the 
other not to laugh. “It was Sur The name tag’s 
gone. He lost it a few d before—” 

Jimmie took the broken silver chain—an identifica- 
tion bracelet that flying cadets wear, but with the 
metal name tag missing. 

“Thanks, Burrell, I’ll wear it gladly. Forget about 
all this. Not good for you at all.” 

But as Jimmie pushed the throttle forward on the 
quadrant, clearing the cold motor with thunderous 
bursts, he pondered the wistful look in Burrell’s eyes. 

“Not good for him—not good for anyone,” 
he muttered. Then he waved the chocks 
away and roared across the flying field, the 
two ships in his flight close behind, flanking 
him to left and right. 

He let the stick come back, and the 
little ship leaped 
upward hungrily. 
He gave it a steep- 
er angle. The alti- 
meter needle shud- 
dered, gave a sud- 
den flick to three 
hundred,then 
steadily rose. The 
mighty engine 
rolled a smooth 
thunder from her 
exhaust stacks, 
and even at the 
steep climb, his air 
speed clung tight 
to a hundred miles 
an hour. He 
glanced around. 

Behind him, and 
below, thetwo 
ships of his fiight 
were climbing. He 
had outstripped 
them. His hand 
drew backthe 
throttle carefully 
and they closed up. 
Far down, close to 
the terrain, the 
second flight out- 
lined itself. The 
third, far off to the 
right, was taxiing 
across the air- 
drome. 

Jimmie climbed 
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to two thousand feet, rocked his wings and leveled off. 
The ships behind came swiftly into loose formation. 
His own two ships were one hundred fifty fegt above 
him and spaced three hundred feet apart. The next 
echelon was holding the same spacing, but was to the 
right of the first echelon and higher up. The third 
echelon still higher, still farther to his right. 

They drove forward steadily. At half-throttle, his 
ship was doing a hundred forty miles an hour. 

“Some baby,” he murmured. Then he raised his 
hand with fist shut—the signal for a tight formation. 
The two ships of his flight moved in until, from the 
corner of his eye, he could see the wings of the Num- 
ber 2 ship on the right and Number 3 on his left. He 
could almost have reached up from his own wing tips 
and touched them, either one. 

Black, piloting Number 2, grinned down at Jimmie, 
clutching his throat with the fingers of his left hand. 
Jimmie returned the gesture with enthusiasm. 

“If it was any tighter, we’d sure choke,” he shouted 
in reply, knowing his voice was lost in the thunder 
of their planes. The two flights above had closed up 
too. 

“Hot pilots!” murmured Jimmie. 

He rocked the Hawk’s nose up and down. The 
ships opened out. Then, with a circular movement of 
his arm, he signaled for a barrel roll. He waited for 
the transmission of his signal to the third echelon, 
then put her nose down a trifle and threw the stick 
hard right. As the wings came vertical, he kicked 
on top rudder. The safety belt tightened—that 
meant he was upside down. He kept the stick hard 
over. The horizon swept up before his eyes. Vertical 
again. Three-quarters over. Pushing the throttle 
forward, he put on slight opposite rudder, and the 
Hawk came out, horizon-level. He threw a quick 
glance above, behind. The squadron was rolling like 
clockwork, formation perfect. 

“Never lost an inch of altitude,” he cried, exhila- 
rated. “Well, let’s loop her, gang!” 

He stuck the Hawk’s nose upward, climbing to 
three thousand. 

“We'll do this, power on, and park our noses up in 
a good old vertical zoom afterwards.” 


N° signal needed for a loop. They knew what was 
coming when the dive began. Jimmie held her 
down. The air speed meter touched a hundred sev- 
enty. The wind was knifing through the rigging and 
the vibrating steel prop began its wild, crescendo 
shriek. 

The wierd, uncanny “ma-a-w-ing” whirled a 
thought to Jimmie’s brain. A power-on dive. Bur- 
rell had said that this ship would not pull up in a 
power-on dive. A little icy trickle played across him. 
He put the thought away; glanced at his instruments. 
Two thousand feet, the altimeter said. About time 
to start the nose up. His fingers closed lightly on the 
stick; tugged gently; tugged harder and slipped off. 

He stared down in the cockpit at the polished rod. 
Savagely he jerked it. It held. Snapping the throt- 
tle back, he seized the rubber handle of the stick in 
both hands, braced his feet against the rudder stir- 
rups and pulled. His brain was playing a mad prank. 
He tried again. No, he couldn’t move the stick. 

A cold sweat broke out on his forehead. He stared 
in dread fascination at the stubborn tube of steel. 
Then he leaned out of the cockpit and looked down. 
The earth, in a pattern of green shade, patched with 
yellow strips of sunlight, was rocketing upward 
dizzily to meet him. The dreadful ma-a-w-ing whine 
sang in his ears. The air stream whipped his head 
back fiendishly. He saw Sunny Mead smiling—then 
as a shapeless outline covered by a cloth. The alti- 
meter said five hundred—almost the end. 

Suddenly he came alive. Grimly he wrestled with 
the stick. It twisted sickeningly. Setting himself to 
wait for the crash, he gave the rod one last convulsive 
thrust, felt it tremble unbelievably—and move. 

He yanked it back and relaxed, nerveless, as the 
Hawk darted upward from the ground that was so 
close it seemed he could reach down and touch it. His 
goggles, fogged with sweat, blinded him. He was 
cold, sick. 

At last he felt his courage flowing back. He leveled 
off and glanced across his shoulder. Far above and 
rearward was the squadron. He choked the throttle, 
turned the ship’s nose toward Merrick and cruised 
at half speed until they fell into step again. 

As Jimmie rolled to a stop along the runway of the 
Merrick airdrome, Black, pilot of the Number 2 ship 
in his flight, slowly taxied up beside him and cut his 


gun. 

“Hi, Jimmie, what’s the big idea? Trying to drum 
up business for the undertaker? I followed you on 
down till I could count the four leaf clovers in the 
grass—” 

He stopped as he saw the other’s face. But Jimmie’s 
curt reply, “Stick jammed,” forestalled his further 
questions, 


The supply plane, a Douglas transport, was parked 
before the hangar. .The mess tent was staked out. 
The crew of enlisted men lounged about it. Jimmie 
walked across the field and called the crew chief, who 
wore sergeant’s stripes, to him. 

“My ship’s misbehaving. Stick jammed in a dive. 
Darn near washed me out. Will you look her over 
with me?” 

The sergeant sized him up. 

“Th’ controls are always stiff at full gun. Don’t 
suppose you was movin’ only ’bout three hundred 
miles an hour. What number’s your bus?” 

“Fifty-two,” said Jimmie. 

Again the sergeant scrutinized him. Then he 
laughed shortly: 

“All right. I’ll give her the once-over. . 
just out of the shop and 
had her test hop, 
though.” 


IHE sergeant found 
no trouble. The con- 
trols worked freely at all 
angles. The engineering 
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officer even took her up for a short flight, dropped her 


nose and dived a few times. And when he turned 
her back to Jimmie, he said: 

“Wish I never had to fly a worse crate. You’re not 
a leetle nervous ’cause a cadet had bad luck with 
her, are you?” 

Jimmie flushed. The implication in the officer’s 
voice was that the word “nervous” might be con- 
strued as fear. 

He forced a smile and, thanking the officer, strode 
to the hangar where the squadron waited, feeling gin- 
gerly of the good-luck chain that Burrell had given 
him. Mead had lost this same chain—with its name 
tag—and had died. He shuddered. 


HE squadron greeted him with protests and good- 
natured “griping.” They chaffed him about his 

“ground-hog air work,” as Black called the dive that 
had nearly spelled disaster, and about the chow and 
quarters. It seemed that “Operations” had not ar- 
ranged for tents and they must roll up in blankets on 
the hangar floor. Also, the mess was mostly canned; 
G. I. beef and tomatoes. Moore, leader of the third 
echelon, summed it up. 

“Tron rations, concrete billets! 
thy sting?” 

Jimmie was himself again. 

“Sting?” he repeated thoughtfully. “That brings 
up another matter. We’ll have to guard the ships to- 
night. Squads of twos, two hours each, from eight 
until four-forty—sun-up. Mosquitoes have stings, 
and they’ll be with you out there, Moore.” 

A groan from eight throats. He disregarded it. 

“Until mess we'll have skull practice with this.” 
Unfolding a map, he spread it on the concrete. “Now: 
Somewhere between Merrick and the border is the 
‘front.’ The old Bowler River bridge, condemned by 
the county, is on it. Here.” He touched a red-pen- 
ciled cross. “Twenty-five miles, air line, to the bridge. 
We'll cruise above it until we pick up a line of red 
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flags on the hilltops. That’s the ‘front,’ and the sil- 
houette targets are along it in the valleys. So run 
our patrol. There’ll be a ground mist—we’ll have to 
stay down—” 

The sergeant’s whistle in the mess tent blew. The 
squadron, as one man, scrambled up and ran for 
chow, leaving Jimmie to fold up the map and follow. 

At ten o’clock he strolled out on the field with 
Black. They climbed into their ships, wrapping them- 
selves in blankets, and sat until midnight when two 
cadets relieved them. 

In the hangar once more, Jimmie curled up on the 
concrete. 

“Until that sergeant blows me out at reveille, bet- 
ter you guys go find a rattlesnake to gossip with than 
bother me.” 

The whistle, shrilling, brought him up- 
right in the graying darkness of the 
hangar. Drifting from the field came the 
coughing of cold motors. He sprang quick- 
ly to his feet: 

“Up, pursuiters! To-day is to-day, and to- 
morrow the Attack will read our ‘strips’ 
and weep!” 

He referred to the long rolls of films, shot 
by the camera guns, which—when developed 
—show how accurate the gun would have 
been if it had been shooting bullets instead 
of pictures. 

The first pale colors of the dawn were on 
the eastern sky when Jimmie, emerging 
from the hangar, peered through the heavy 
ground mist at his ships. In half an hour 
they would carry the Pursuit to victory—or 
to defeat. He watched the purple flames 
flickering from the exhaust stacks. It all 
seemed very real, this mission. Against his will, 
the thought of Burrell, Sunny Mead, was once more 
with him. Again involuntarily, he felt of Sunny’s 
chain. 

Above the hangar roof a ship came into sight, 
planing downward, motor sputtering. A silver ship, 
if his eyes in the uncertain light had told him truly. 
He saw it sink down into the mist. The motor cut 
out. It was landing. Lieutenant Morgan at Brooks 
Field flew a ship like that—a Thomas Morse. So did 
his own Lieutenant Wright of the Pursuit. But 
Wright or Morgan wouldn’t be here. 

Still wondering idly about the newcomer, he swung 
across the airdrome to the mess tent. Coffee, plenty 
of it, that was all he wanted. The squadron was at 
table eating hurriedly—all except Moore and San- 
ders. They were still on duty at the ships. Jimmie 
downed two scalding cups of coffee and ran out from 
the tent again. 

Four of the ships were idling. Enlisted men were 
in the cockpits, waiting for cadets to take these ships 
so they could start the rest. Moore and Sanders were 
not in sight, but as Jimmie came close, the prop of 
his ship—52—kicked through, began to spin, and 
Sanders ran around the wing. Then Moore raised his 
head above the cockpit cowling. Jimmie saw a third 
person—a thin, sallow stranger close beside the fuse 
lage, wearing helmet and mud-splashed puttees. The 
stranger was gazing up at Moore. He seemed to 
sense Jimmie’s coming, and turned to meet him, 

“Had to set my crate down. These boys been show- 
ing me the ship. Fast stepper, huh? What’s the red 
flags—” 

Halting, the stranger flashed an appraising, fur- 
tive glance at Jimmie, then looked up quickly. 

Moore, one leg out of the cockpit, turned to Jimmie 
and said: “Come and take her, Jim—” 

In that instant the,sallow stranger whipped a pis- 
tol free. His arm lashed out and the heavy nickeled 
barrel thudded on Moore’s temple. The cadet fell 
headlong to the ground. 

Quickly the stranger whirled, one foot on the fuse- 
lage step, pistol covering Jimmie and Sanders. 

“T want this ship. You’re looking at hot lead!” 

Suddenly he vaulted to the cockpit. The motor 
thundered. The quick tornado of the prop wash sent 
Jimmie staggering to his knees. 

He sprang up, half blind with dust, to see the ship, 
a hundred feet away, rise awkwardly, wing down, 
and disappear into the mist. He stood, his chin thrust 
forward angrily. 

“Sanders!” he cried. “Tell Black to lead the squad- 
ron to Bowler River bridge! If I’m not there in tweh- 
ty minutes, take command. I’m going to get my ship!” 


IMMIE ran to the next ship on the line. An en- 

listed man, owl-eyed, tumbled from the cockpit in 
quick haste. Jimmie climbed the fuselage, yanked 
the ‘chute harness and safety belt about him, 
slammed the throttle to full gun, and with the motor 
belching black smoke, tore viciously across the air- 
drome. 

As the ship took the air, he felt at once the differ- 
ence. Not like 52! The (Continued on page 68) 
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bursts into a racing foam the 
moment it’s brushed on teeth. 
This active foam rushes through 
the mouth, sweeping away all 
impurities— sweetening all sur- 
faces—brightening, whitening 
theteeth....pepping up the gums 
...-making the mouth feel 
healthy—and zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Dick....use 
Colgate’s .... you'll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 


Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGATE, Dept. B-1833 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 


THe American Boy 
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What Makes If Fly 2 


a 
The Sixth Talk on Aerodynamics * 


ee 
Se By: ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


DIRECTOR OF DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCH@L OF AERONAUTICS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


CAN an airplane fly it- 

self? A stable plane 
can, but do you know 
how the designer gains 
stability? Or what keeps 
a plane from pitching, 
heading away from the 
wind, or rolling? Profes- 
sor Klemin’s article 
gives you the answers. 


N the early days of 
| flying very little was understood of 
the stability or steadiness of the air- 
plane. The daring pioneers would build 
their planes on “hunches.” If they suc- 
ceeded, they earned fame. If they failed 
and their planes crashed to earth in a 
nose dive, the blame was laid to the 
general danger of flying, and not to 

their lack of knowledge. 
To-day the mechanics of airplane 
flight are so well understood that the 


LIFT FORCES PASSING THROUGH 
THE CENTER OF GRAVITY 


WITHOUT 
STABILIZER 


\ 


CENTER OF GRAVITY , RULER EXPERIMENT 


designer can be fairly certain of the 
safety of his craft even before it makes 
its test flight. 


The Test Pilot 


VEN to-day, however, the first flight 

of a new airplane provides anxious 
moments for the designer and test pilot 
alike. Captain Norman Macmillan in 
his Art of Flying tells of designers who 
deliberately turned their backs on a 
new airplane making its first flight, or 
rushed into the hangar with tears in 
their eyes. Many designers, though 
they may not be flyers themselves, in- 
sist on going up on the first trial flight 
of the airplane. 

The lucky engineer is one who com- 
bines design ability with the ability to 
fly. Anthony Fokker is an outstanding 
example of this combination of talents. 
He is invariably the first man to test 
out the product of his brain. When he 
comes down, he often issues instruc- 
tions to his mechanics to make rapid 
changes, in the size of the control sur- 
faces for example. Feverish activity 
follows. Then Fokker will go up again 
to.see if the flying characteristics of his 
craft have been improved. By this in- 
tensely practical and _ interesting 
method Fokker always secures air- 
planes of excellent flying characteris- 
tics. 

The work of the air mail pilot is 
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STABILITY 
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CONE EXPERIMENT 


hazardous. He has to 
fly in all weathers, some- 
times through snow, 
sometimes through fog. 
The pilot of the passen- 
ger plane may be re- 
sponsible for a_ craft 
worth $50,000 and ten 
or more valuable lives. 
The aviators who cross 
the Atlantic, make speed 
records across the conti- 
nent, or climb to su- 
preme heights achieve fame, however 
temporary. But the aristocrat of the 
flying profession is undoubtedly the 
test pilot, whose work is often done in 
secret, and rarely secures public recog- 
nition. Besides first-class flying abil- 
ity, he must have experience and ac- 
curate powers of observation and re- 
cording. In fact a test pilot is a 
scientist. 

Sometimes test pilots deliberately 
court danger to advance the science of 
aeronautics. It is very important for 
engineers to know how powerful are 
the loads that may be imposed on an 
airplane in “stunts” such as pulling out 
of a dive and then looping. These loads 
are measurable by a special instrument, 
the accelerometer, in which the com- 
pression of a spring measures the loads 
due to centrifugal force. Lieutenant 
James Doolittle, of the Army Air 
Corps, has again and again taken up 
fast pursuit planes and stunt- 
ed them violently to see what 
loads could be imposed on his 
airplanes. Sometimes he would 


come down in a steep dive, @~ 


then pull his stick back 
sharply and violently level out. 
In such a maneu- — 
ver he would be = 
pressed against his 9 7-77-7777" 
seat with a force 

of more than half-a-ton! At times the 
enormous pressure, acting on every 
part of his body, would draw the blood 
from his brain, and he would fly for 
two or three seconds apparently in 
pitch darkness or even lose conscious- 
ness for a short time. Surely scientific 


AT LARGE ANGLE OF INCLINATION 
LIFT FORCES MOVE FORWARD 


AA 
SC; AT SMALL ANGLE OF INCLINATION 
LIFT FORCES MOVE TO REAR 


“STABILIZER AT 
NEGATIVE ANGLE 
TO WING 


NEGATIVE ANGLE 
AIR FORCES FROM BELOW ON STABILIZER 


piloting of this sort is an exhibition of 
the greatest courage. 

There are two characteristics of the 
airplane that the test 
pilot is asked to study 
very carefully in a 
test flight. They are 
balance and stability. 


MOUNTAINSIDE 
CRASH DUE TO 
FOLLOWING 

RAILROAD 


Balancing an Airplane 


AKE an ordinary fiat ruler. It can 

be readily balanced on one’s finger, 
but only at one point, the center of 
gravity. The ruler is balanced when 
the supporting force of the finger acts 
at the center of gravity. 

In the same way an airplane is bal- 

anced when the air 
a forces on the wing 
ue and tail surfaces 
_ have a_ resultant 
which passes 
through the center 
of gravity of the 
airplane. 

A plane has to 
be very carefully 
designed, so that 
its center of gravity lies about one- 
third of the chord from the front or 
leading edge of the wing. Only with 
the center of gravity at this point is 
balance readily achieved, as both the- 
ory and practice show. 

When a steamer is loaded with heavy 
cargo, the captain sees to it that its 
center of gravity is neither too far for- 
ward nor too far back. Otherwise the 
steamer will not trim properly. 

There have been terrible accidents 
with crowded ferry boats and river 
steamboats when all the passengers 
have rushed to one side of the boat and 
capsized it. So, in loading up:an air- 
plane, care is exercised to keep the cen- 
ter of gravity at its proper position. 

At Croydon, the London airport, all 
passenger airplanes are very carefully 
weighed up and balanced before they 
are allowed to depart. Even so, if all 
the passengers got panic-stricken and 
rushed forward to the pilot’s cockpit 
while they were in the air, there would 
be danger of a nose dive. 

If, in a small two seater plane, the 
pilot allowed a very fat and heavy man 
to get into the rear cockpit, the balance 
would be poor. The plane would have 
a tendency to drop down at the tail, to 
be “tail-heavy.” With such a plane the 
pilot would have to keep his stick 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“Billy Jones learns all about 
Buick’s Masterpiece Body by Fisher 


Buick Dealer (hailing Billy, who is passing the show- 
room): “Well, Billy, I suppose you’ve been looking over 
all the new cars these last few weeks?” 


Billy: “Oh, I’ve seen most of them, I guess. But as 
mother said the other day, none of ’em really seems as 
new as these Buicks of yours. Mother thinks our new 
Buick is the prettiest car she ever saw and the most com- 
fortable car she ever rode in!” 


Buick Dealer: ‘‘Well, that’s quite possible, Billy. This 
Masterpiece Body by Fisher i is pretty hard to equal when 
it comes either to beauty or to really restful riding.” 


Billy: “Just what zs the difference between Fisher 
Bodies and other bodies? Why is it that Fisher Bodies 
are never ripply or wavy when you look along the sides, 
as so many bodies are? I’ve noticed that lots of times.” 


Buick Dealer: ‘“‘Well, that particular thing comes back 
to the dies used in stamping them out. You see, perfectly 
flat sheets of steel are pressed between specially shaped 
dies in a powerful press, to form these body panels. 
Fisher uses heavy gauge steel, and its dies are steel-faced, 
so they never wear down or become uneven. But come 


*This is the eighth of 
a series of stories de« 
scribing Billy’s experi- 
ences with the new Sil- 
ver Anniversary Buick, 
Next month Billy 
learns about Buick's 
nationwide service. 


WHEN 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


on over to this cutaway Fisher Body... 
whole story!” 


Billy: “Gee, is that wood inside there?” 


Buick Dealer: ‘Certainly, it’s wood—and the finest 
hardwood at that! These bodies, Billy, are what is known 
as the composite type—steel and wood (construction 
—the strongest type known. Notice this sturdy frame, 
accurately fitted, glued and screwed together, and 
strongly braced with steel drop forgings at every point 
of strain. It will never work loose in the joints, or 
develop rattles or squeaks.” 


Billy: “Well, sir, I never realized there was so much 
under the surface of an automobile body!” 


Buick Dealer: ‘There isn’t—in all of them—but there 
is in Fisher Bodies. Notice the amount of woodworking 
required before the metal goes on at all. Examine the 
substantial mechanism of the door handles, window 
lifts, and Fisher vision-ventilating windshield. Look at 
the adjustable front seat, and the extremely simple device 
that operates it. You won't find bodies like this 
everywhere!” 


it'll give you the 


b 


ARE Bway ET 2 << 


Canadian Factories: 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY 


BUICK WILL 


Billy: ‘There seems to be more to the upholstery, too 
than I supposed there was.” 

Buick Dealer: ‘‘Well, first there’s a deep cushion made 
up of resilient coil springs, then a special pad, very thick 
and soft, then a second pad of cotton, and finally the very 
fine upholstering material. You'll notice, too, that the 
seats are carefully shaped to provide the most restful 
posture for passengers.” 

Billy: ‘Well, sir, you’ve certainly got me sold on 
Fisher Bodies. But what I don’t see is why other body 
makers don’t build the same kind.” 

Buick Dealer: “Because they can’taffordto—and still sell 
their cars for prices anything like Buick’s. It wouldn’t pay 
to make dies like Fisher’s, for instance, unless there were 
tremendous volume over whichto spread their cost. That’s 
why Fisher Bodies cannot be successfully imitated by the 
smaller manufacturers—why Buick buyers get the dest!” 

Billy: ‘Well, I’m certainly glad to have come in. I 
wouldn’t look at anything but a Buick now!” 

Buick Dealer: ‘‘Oh, don’t go that far, Billy! Look at 
?em all—and the more closely you look, the more surely 
you’ll come back to Buick!” 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


McLAUGHLIN-BUICK Oshawa, Ontario 


UICK 


SHER 
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Improved 
Performanee 


with New Improved 
CHAMPIONS 


ODAY’S motor cars are 
designed to give more 
thrilling and better per- 
formance than ever be- 


~» 
fore.Whatmost motorists failtore- 
alize is that all engines are subject 
toanimperceptible though steady 
depreciation in performance. 


The new improved Champions are 
designed to maintain new car 
performance and to meet all con- 
ditions of the most adyanced 
engineering. 

The far-reaching improvements, 
the time-tested and _ exclusive 
superiorities of the new improved 
Champions are so great as to 
warrant immediate equipment 
with new Champions—no matter 
what spark plug you may now be 
using. 

A complete new set of Champions 
will amaze you by restoring the 
performance your car had when 
new. The new improved Cham- 
pions will, furthermore, show 
actual savings in gas and oil, 
which will more than offset their 
cost. 


You can be sure of superior per- 
formance with the new improved 
Champions. But to secure the 
best performance results from 
your engine, make sure it is 
equipped with the proper type of 
Champion. EveryChampiondealer 
hasa chart which will show which 
Champion should be installed in 
your engine for best results. 


Remember it is a genuine econ- 
omy to install new Champions 
every 10,000 miles. 


| CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 

i TOLEDO - OHIO 

WINDSOR = ONTARIO 


(Continued from page 28) 
pushed forward all the time to counter- 
act the tail heaviness. Even if the fat 
man were a paying passenger, he might 
hear some uncomplimentary remarks 
from the pilot. 


What Is Stability? 


OR safety in normal flying an air- 

plane must have stability, a term 
quite easy to explain. Let us take a 
simple wooden cone. If we set it down 
on its base, tilt it to one side, and let go, 
it will immediately resume its original 
position. The cone is then said to be 
stable. By the use of much skill, it is 
possible to balance the cone on its apex 
or top. But if the cone is now tilted 
ever so slightly to one side and released 
it will topple over. In this position the 
cone is said to be unstable. Again, if 
the cone is put down on its side, it can 
be displaced slightly without any sub- 
sequent fall, but it will not regain its 
former position. On its side, the cone 
is said to have neutral stability. From 
study of the movement of the cone we 
can say that the stability of a body is 
its ability to come back to a position 
from which it has been slightly dis- 
placed. 

The word stability has somewhat of 
a mathematical and _ awe-inspiring 
sound. In reality we all of us under- 
stand its properties and see frequent 
illustrations of it in daily life. 

Take for example the case of a man 
sitting in a chair, in front of a table. 
Suppose he tilts the chair backwards 
slightly by pressing with his hands on 
the table. The chair will pivot for an 
instant about its rear feet. The weight 
of the man has a center of action, which 
is called the center of gravity. For a 
slight tilt of the chair the center of 
gravity of the man will be ahead of the 
pivoting point, and the chair will come 
back to its original position. The man 
and the chair constitute a stable sys- 
tem. Only if the man tilts his chair 
so far back that his center of gravity 
falls behind the pivoting point will the 
system become unstable and the man ex- 
perience an unpleasant fall. 

A deep draft rowboat is quite stable, 
but a shallow canoe will turn over 
readily and has therefore very little 
stability. 

Other illustrations will readily occur 
to our readers. 


The Need of a Tail Plane - 


HE lift force of a wing does not al- 
ways act at the same point on the 
chord of the wing. 

As shown in our sketch, at small an- 
gles of inclination the lift of the wing 
travels toward the rear of the wing. 

At large angles of inclination the lift 
forces of the wing move towards the 
forward part of the wing. 

Suppose that we had an airplane 
with the center of gravity as shown in 
the sketch, and without a tail plane. At 
a certain angle of inclination the lift 
force would pass through the center of 
gravity, and there would be balance or 
equilibrium. 

If the plane nosed down, either be- 
cause of a wind gust or because of a 
mistaken movement of the control 
stick, the center of pressure or point of 
action of the lift would move back. The 
balance would be broken and the plane 
would nose down still more. Evidently 
this would be a dangerous condition, 
leading to a nose dive if uncorrected by 
the pilot. 

If the plane nosed up, the center of 
pressure would move forward. The 
balance would again be broken and the 
plane would nose up still more. This 
might lead to the dreaded “stall” when 
the angle of inclination becomes so 
large that the lift decreases and the 
plane gets out of control. 

An airplane without a tail plane is 
therefore unstable. 

A skilled pilot can’ fly an unstable 


plane, but he very 
tired in doing so. 

What we need is a stable plane, which 
automatically comes back to its normal 
attitude, however displaced from this 
attitude. 


The Tail Plane Saves the Day 


yas is achieved by the use of a tail 
plane or stabilizer, always placed 
at a negative angle to the chord of the 
wing as shown in our diagram. 

Let us see what happens now when 
our plane is displaced from the position 
of equilibrium or balance. 

If the plane is nosed down, the sta- 
bilizer receives the air forces from 
above, and therefore tends to right the 
machine. 

If the plane is nosed up, the stabil- 
izer receives the air forces from below, 
and again tends to right the machine. 

In the early days there was much ar- 
gument as to the necessity of a stabil- 
izer placed at a negative angle to the 
wind. Some aviators maintained that 
the stabilizer should be at a positive 
angle to the wind. Of course such an 
arrangement did not give restoring ac- 
tion against a nose dive, and the pilots 
who favored the positive angle tail were 
killed in nose dives. This settled the 
argument conclusively in favor of the 
negative angle tail plane. 

Stability of this kind is often called 
pitching stability or stability in pitch. 


is apt to get 


Weathercock Stability 


E still see weather vanes on tops 

of houses, but they are rarely in 
the form of a picturesque weathercock. 
They are more likely to be in the form 
of an arrow, with a large flat surface 
at the rear. It is because of the greater 
side surface at the rear, that these 
wind vanes point into the wind. An air- 
plane should have the same weather- 
cock or directional stability, so that 
when struck by a side gust it heads into 
the wind. If it headed away from the 
wind, it might get into a dangerous 
spin. 

It is the function of the vertical tail 
surfaces to provide weathercock or di- 
rectional stability. 

When an airplane has ample vertical 
tail surface area it heads quickly into a 
side wind, because the side forces are 
concentrated at the rear of the plane. 


Preventing Rolling 


AStoNS visiting a flying field will 
notice that the majority of the 
planes have the tips of the wings some- 
what higher than the center. Such 
wings are said to have a dihedral angle. 

The dihedral angle plays an impor- 
tant part in keeping the plane from roll- 
ing sideways. Suppose a gust of wind 
strikes one side of the wing, tilting the 
plane sidewise. The lift of the wing, 
as our sketch shows, is no longer verti- 
cal. A part of the lift is now acting in 
such fashion as to move the plane side- 
wise towards the low wing. An avia- 
tor in his cockpit will then feel the wind 
striking his cheek from the low side. 

But owing to the dihedral the air will 
now act more powerfully on the low 
portion of the wing. Accordingly the 
plane will right itself automatically. 

The dihedral therefore plays a very 
useful part in giving a plane lateral or 
rolling stability. 


Stability in Fog Flying 


N modern planes, designers are very 
careful to place the center of grav- 
ity at about one-third of the wing chord 
from the leading edge; to set the hori- 
zontal tail plane at a negative angle to 
the main wing; to give the plane weath- 
ercock stability by making the vertical 
tail surfaces large; and to provide sta- 
bility in rolling by use of the dihedral 
angle. 
Properly rigged, a modern plane will 
fly itself—hands off the control stick 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Ready for the Take-off? 


THOMSON BURTIS 


Begins his great novel of 
Groody and his flying circus 
in the Kentucky racetrack 
country. A story that palpi- 
tates with the roar of dare- 
devil airmen and the thunder 
of thoroughbred horses! 


April 15th Issue 
i Adventure 


1 A free copy on request. Address A.M. Rud, 
| Editor, Dept. F, 223 Spring St., N.Y.C. 


Play a Conn band or orchestra 
instrument and you're wel- 
come everywhere. Win pleas- 
ure and profit playing part 
or whole time. With a Conn 
you play tunes the very first 
day. Easy playing features 
and new instruction methods 
make it fun from the start. 


FREE TRIAL, Easy Pay- 
ments on any Conn. Write 
for literature, details. Name 
instrument. No obligation. 


©, G- CONN, Ltd, 
‘2402 Conn Bldg. Elchart, 


Conn 


INSTRUME! 


’ This is the kind 
of a boat to get! 


— —— 


The Steel King . 
board motor, 


+. @15 ft. steel boat for out- 
Handsome, fast, can’t sink! 


Mullins Metal Boat will take you 

where you want to go... at 30 
miles an hour... in any weather ... 
with perfect safety. It is puncture- 
proof... unsinkable... carefree. The 
Armco Iron never needs calking or 
patching. It can’t dry out, leak, or 
open at the seams like a wood boat. 
You can use it season after season 
without any fuss or bother. It doesn’t 
even need a boathouse. And it’s a 
beauty to look at ...a pleasure to drive. 
Best of all, it is not expensive. 
The coupon brings you full details about the new 
Mullins Metal Boats for 1929. Mail it today. 


Mutirns Manuracturinc CorPoRATION 
403 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


MULLINS 


N 


403 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
Please send me full information about the new Mullins 
Metal Boats. 


Name. 


April, 1929 
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Fuel system of the new Ford has been designed 
for reliability and long 


Tue practical value of Ford simplicity of de- 
sign is especially apparent in the fuel system. 
The whole purpose is to give you many 
thousands of miles of use without trouble 
of any kind. 

The very location of the gasoline tank is 
an example of this careful planning. It has 
been built integral with the cowl to permit 
the use of a direct gravity feed without any 
intermediate step—the simplest and most effec- 
tive way of supplying gasoline to the carbu- 
retor without variations in pressure. 

Because of the central location of the gaso- 
line tank in the new Ford, there is no need of 
a long fuel line with its multiplied possibili- 
ties of trouble. The Ford fuel line, as a matter 
of fact, is only eighteen inches long and is 
easily accessible all the way. 

The tank itself is made of heavy pressed 
steel, and is terne plated to prevent rust or 
corrosion. An additional factor of strength is 
the fact that it is composed of only two pieces, 
instead of the usual three or four, and is elec- 
trically welded—not soldered. 

The carburetor in the new Ford also has 
many interesting features. It is unusually 
reliable in action because there are no moving 


parts in any way affecting the mixture. All 
adjustments are fixed except the needle valve 
and idler, so there is practically nothing to 
get out of order. ‘‘Keep-it-clean’’ and ‘don’t 
tinker’’ are the two big things to remember 
in the care of the Ford carburetor. 

The choke on the dash of the new Ford 
acts not only as a primer but likewise 
provides a convenient way for you 
to regulate the gasoline mixture and 
thereby increase gasoline mileage. 

For quick starting, the choke but- 
ton should be turned one full turn 


Lr | 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


service 


This new Ford is distinguished by the trim, graceful sim- 

plicity of its lines and the beauty of its colors. Without being 

extreme, it has struck a new note in automobile designing. 

Shown above is the new Ford Sport Coupe. On the left is 
the new Fordor Sedan. 


counter-clockwise ‘and then pulled outward, 
to be released the instant the engine starts. 
As the engine warms up, the choke should be 
turned clockwise until it is approximately 
4 turn open. 

Throughout, the fuel system of the new 
Ford is so simple in design and so carefully 
made that it requires very little ~attention. 

There are really only three things to do, at 
intervals of 1000 to 2000 miles. (1) Clean the 
sediment bulb. (2) Remove the carburetor 
screen and wash it in gasoline. G) Take out 
the drain plug at the bottom of the carbu- 
retor and drain the carburetor. 

Make it a point to have your Ford dealer 
look after these little details for you when 
you take the car to him for oiling and 
greasing. 

A periodic checking-up costs little, 
but it has a great deal to do with 
long life and continuously good 
performance. 
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After the fox was run to earth and the county 


Assembled 
for the Ball 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ASSEMBLY AT AN ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE 


THE Squire and his Lady, with grave 
and simple step, opened the evening 
witha minuet . . . eyes drooped, smiles 
flashed, and many a pretty compliment 
was turned. Pink hunting coats moved 
merrily beneath the candles in a jolly 
gavotte. The ladies gasped with plea- 
sure in the rollicking of a Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and the evening ended as 
the company romped through many a 
country dance. 

The merry atmosphere of 
the fox hunt ball is still 
carried on... and natu- 
rally associated with such 
scenes of pleasure is “Can- 
ada Dry”’—the champagne 
of ginger ales. 

Keen as the thrill you 
get when the fox breaks 
cover... refreshing as the 
run across country in pur- 
suit . . . vigorous as taking 
a five-bar gate... mild 
and mellow as the clear 
autumn air .. . this is 
“Canada Dry.” 


The basic excellence of this fine old 
ginger ale rests on absolutely pure in- 
gredients. To them is added Jamaica 
ginger of the highest quality. Blended 
and balanced in exact proportions, 
“Canada Dry” is then delicately car- 
bonated by a secret process. The result 
is this distinctive ginger ale . . . “dry” 
as a rare old wine. 

The purity and healthful qualities 
of “Canada Dry” recom- 
mend it to parents. It is 
served in the leading hos- 
pitals of this country and 
Canada. Many physicians 
prescribe it. 

Capture the thrill of 
drinking this fine old ginger 
ale. Its zest, its sparkle, its 
gaiety make a pleasant meal 
more pleasant. To the fun 
of entertaining friends add 
the jollity of ‘‘Canada 
Dry.” Good spirits bub- 
ble in its crystal depths. 
It is a finer, purer, more 
delightful beverage. 


‘CANADA DRY” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


pen and flowing signature: 
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Mad Anthony’s Drummer 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Anty. 
Wayne.” Other officers came—re- 
ceived verbal instructions — hurried 
away. To still others, Bill—after be- 
ing given time to “tidy” himself—was 
dispatched with the signed documents 
or summons to report at headquarters 
immediately. Everything was done 
crisply and quickly, yet with clarity 
and a thoroughness that proved it had 
long since been thought out—and the 
genius of the affair delegated to no sub- 
ordinate one iota of the work that his 
own unbounded energy and capacity 
were able to perform. 

“This to Major Lee!—” 

“Colonel Chambers, what was the ex- 
act strength of your regiment at roll 
call this morning? Not on paper— 
actually.” 

“Colonel Butler — Lieutenant Knox, 
what is the exact distance between 
those two roads at these two points? 
And what are the roads’ conditions, 
relatively?”— 

“The regiments of Colonels Febiger 
and Meiggs will form the west column.” 

“Blunston, my compliments to Majors 
Hull, Murfee, and Posey—and have 
those gentlemen here in three minutes.” 

Stiff formality framed all his words; 
the last trace of Yorkshire dialect had 
left his speech. He was the soul of ra- 
pidity; yet he spoke with precision, and 
he showed no material signs of haste. 
He did not gesture; his powdered pig- 
tail hung motionless; every one of the 
double row of brass disks in his blue 
coat was buttoned. 

Bill, when present, found it impos- 
sible not to succumb to this powerful 
personality. He knew well enough the 
size of the task being here performed. 

“Now, gentlemen, I am through.” 
Wayne closed and locked his desk. 

No questioning of his subordinates as 
to whether he had forgotten any de- 
tails. He stalked out of that low-ceil- 
inged room as if about to pay a cere- 
monial call and, his staff following, pro- 
ceeded to the point from which he had 
reviewed his troops with Washington. 

Bugles sounded. Company by com- 
pany, the regiments formed opposite. 
Row upon row of buff and blue—fiutter- 
ing flags—gleaming arms. 

Just behind his commander, Bill 
stood, over one plump arm the bridle 
of Wayne’s bay horse, Butter-Tubs. 
The boy caught Eben’s slow squint. 
Jones was with the headquarters com- 
pany lined up near-by. He squinted a 
repetition of his fatal threat. Bill un- 
derstood that. He began also to under- 
stand Wayne’s perilous plan of action. 

Its chief factor must be secrecy. By 
various routes, in order to avoid un- 
friendly observation, this daring strat- 
egist must march 1,350 picked men 
across some fifteen miles of doubtful 
and certainly difficult country, without 
allowing any bruit of the movement to 
run ahead. He must converge all these 
men quietly at a given point within 
seven hours. Then he must rest long 
and undetected at the foot of a height 
held by an enemy more powerful than 
its opponents, and, finally, he must scale 
that height and conquer its guardians 
through sheer force of surprise. 

Already he was indicating this by 
coolly issuing an amazing order: 

“We are to go toward Stony Point, 
rest at Spring Steel’s and thereafter at- 
tack. On no account is a single shot to 
be fired, either on the march or during 
the subsequent engagement. The assault 
will be won or lost solely at the bayo- 
net’s point.” 

Bill gulped and started so quickly 
that Butter-Tubs reared. Wayne 
stopped long enough to look, out of the 
corners of his wide eyes, at the staff, 
which failed to conceal its astonish- 
ment. But on that he made no comment. 
He resumed: 


“To make sartain that no timid or im- 
pulsive person uses his musket as aught 
save a lance, all the small-arms’ ammu- 
nition on your persons will be brought 
up here, company by company, and the 
totals vouched for by the regimental 
clerks, whereafter sartain small 
amounts will be placed in custody of 
each company’s stretcher bearers, un- 
der a trusted sergeant and a detail of 
men, for possible reissue after the en- 
gagement. And any violation of those 
sergeants’ trust will be punished with 
instant death.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


F open opposition, of course, there 
O came none; but the phenomenon 
that followed proved to Bill’s view 
as sullen as it proved strange. Even 
in those days, an infantryman was 
taught that his musket was his best 
friend. He soon considered its bul- 
lets its brains; the bayonet became a 
mere unintelligent tool. These soldiers 
felt themselves being personally be- 
reaved. They resented, moreover, the 
command of common caution as a mis- 
trust of their good sense. Nevertheless, 
they would not have complained openly 
even if they had had no fear of the re- 
sults of complaints... Most of them 
loved their strict yet considerate chief; 
all of them had heretofore implicitly 
trusted him. With long faces, but with 
ready hands, they carried out his order. 
Bill bore no musket. He had a knife; 
he might be able to defend himself 
therewith, to some extent, in a hand- 
to-hand struggle with a face-to-face 
enemy. But there stood Jones. He 
would not hesitate to fight foul—to use 
his bayonet from behind—Bill was sure, 
in the consummation of his revenge. So 
the boy did not offer surrender of that 
one of Valdivia’s pistols that had 
passed into his keeping. Easing But- 
ter-Tub’s rein, he drew the weapon 
from his belt and surreptitiously slid 
it down a leg of his breeches—he could 
recover it after nightfall. 

Wayne spoke again. His _high- 
pitched, resonant tone carried all across 
the parade ground: 

“Column commanders will trust no 
civilian encountered en route. Advance 
and flank guards will search all houses 
passed in the line of march and take 
quietly into custody, without parley, 
everybody met with: men, women, and 
children alike. These will be passed 
along to the rear, where officers will 
arrange that they shall follow—treat- 
ed kindly, but kept under surveillance. 
No information must precede us.” 

Something like a stir of approval 
greeted this, at least. Then Wayne 
said his final word. He stood as stiff as 
a ramrod, the feather at the side of his 
three-cornered hat pointing straight to 
the sun, which was within ten minutes 
of midheaven. His tanned face looked 
calm, but dauntless resolution showed 
in firm jaw and blazing eyes: 

“This expedition,” he began, 
somewhat difficult—” 

(“Difficult!” thought Bill, edging 
closer. “It has hardly one chance in a 
thousand!”) 

“There are those,” Wayne pursued, 
“who have, in prospect, called it impos- 
sible. However, I know my officers and 
men, and my officers and men know me. 
It cannot be demonstrated impossible 
until we shall have died in attempting 
to prove it otherwise—and we must die 
rather than live after failure. But to 
him whose cause is just and who puts 
his faith in Almighty God and his own 
strong arm—to him nothing is impos- 
sible. Be true to your young country.” 

Then at last emotion would no more 
be shackled. The speaker raised 
a clenched fist until his gilt epaulettes 

(Continued on page 34) 
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‘lhe fa cts about 


HIRYS LER MOTORS 


GHIRYSLER “75” 


DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DE SOTO SIX 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


CHRYSEER “65” 


DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
PLYMOUTH 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 
FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 


ORDSareweakwhenthey attempt 
to compete with facts. 


The Chrysler Motors story—past, pres~ 
ent and future—yesterday, today and 
tomorrow—is a factual story, not an ad- 
vertising story. Chrysler success is a 
matter of things which have happened 
and are happening—of a national and 
international state of mind more con~ 
vincing by far than anything which 
could merely be said. 


That state of mind expresses itself in the 
mind of the individual buyer—induces 
him to prefer a Chrysler Motors product 
for definite reasons of value. 


He is not being urged or persuaded by 
what Chrysler Motors says of Chrysler 
but by what everyone says of Chrysler 
and, most of all, by what he himself 
thinks and sees and knows of Chrysler. 


Whether it be Chrysler “75,” “65” or 
Imperial — whether it be De Soto Six, 
Dodge Brothers or Plymouth—he finds 
perfectly plain, convincing reasons why 
it would pay him to prefer these par- 
ticular cars in their particular fields. 
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All branches on the same tree; all growing out of the 
Chrysler root principle of standardized quality 
And nearly always the motivating in~ 
fluence sifts and simmers down to these 
clinching and conclusive facts: 


That he finds after scouring the fields 
far above them in cost that the new 
Chrysler “75,” the new Chrysler “65” 
and the new Chrysler Imperial are bet~ 
ter looking—and better value both in per~ 
formance and in price. 


That he finds the new De Soto Six in its 
particular field better looking—and better 


value both in performance and in price. 


That he finds the new Dodge Brothers 
Senior and Dodge Brothers Six in their 
particular fields today are better looking 
—and better value both in performance 
and in price. 


That he finds the new Plymouth in its 
particular field better looking—and better 
value both in performance and in price. 


And when it comes to commercial vehi~ 
cles he finds the new Fargo and the 
Dodge Brothers trucks, commercial cars, 
motor coaches and buses not alone bet~ 
ter looking—essential in modern delivery 
—but better value both in performance 
(which means economy of upkeep and 
dependable service) and in price. 


The reason is transparently plain and 
simple — that all of these products are 
fruits of the strength of Chrysler Motors 
—cach contributing to every other in fine~ 
ness of engineering and design — each 
helping the other to save in overhead—all 
issuing from the same skilled and scien~ 
tific source, under the same personal 
directing head. 
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A row of “Knock-Fighters’ 


The little bottle on the extreme right contains 
less than a teaspoonful of Ethyl fluid, the 
active ingredient of Ethyl Gasoline. Yet this 
small amount is as effective as the much 
larger quantities of the other chemicals. 


The Steps to 
High Compression 
Performance 


Figg of chemical combinations were tested 
in the General Motors Research Laboratories to 
see whether they would eliminate the fuel “knock” in 
gasoline engines which was retarding the advance- 
ment of high compression engines. In the picture 
above are a few of the compounds that had anti-knock 
value. They illustrate the gradual progress toward 
more and more effective elimination of the “knock.” 


The little bottle on the right contains Ethyl fluid 
which is the active ingredient in Ethyl Gasoline. It is 
the most effective of them all. The amount in the little 
bottle is equivalent in anti-knock value to the amount 
of other chemicals contained in the larger bottles. 


It is so effective that even a teaspoonful added to a 
gallon of gasoline makes Ethyl Gasoline—the standard 
high compression fuel which has made possible the 
new high compression cars. And it also brings out the 
maximum performance of which cars of average 
compression are capable. Ride with Ethyl today. 


ening 
Kiasy 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England 
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(Continued from page 32) 
stood nearly upright; he raised his chin 
until the fold of flesh under it disap- 
peared—and he raised his voice into 
which the old Yorkshire idiom forced 
again its way: 

“Boys, we'll tak’ Stony Point afore 
to-morrow morn’—an’ I’m main sure 0’ 
it!” 

They cheered. They forgot their for- 
lorn condition, these soldiers of the Con- 
tinental Congress—forgot their ill-fed 
stomachs, their outworn coats, their 
gaping shoes—forgave the seizure of 
their ammunition and the fears it had 
evoked—forgave and forgot everything 
in this bright promise, from the leader 
they trusted, for the battle they had so 
long desired. They cheered until their 
throats ached. Bill thought of Sam and 
how he would have cheered, and his 
eyes blurred again. But he cheered, too, 
even with Eben Jones’ murderous 
squint fixed full on him—cheered lus- 
tily—until Butter-Tubs lifted his glossy 
head and neighed in harmony. 

Wayne wheeled toward his chief of 
staff: 

“T shall take the salute.” 

Line after line, the troops swung past 
their chief, who stood, once more an 
impassive statue, a rigid hand held to 
his cocked hat. Those fellows’ coats 
were patched, their feet were in many 
cases bare. But—this was their trib- 
ute to their new nation—every man 
was uniformed in resolution; and each 
man’s hair was oiled and powdered— 
which last was their tribute to Anthony 
Wayne! 

On and on they swung. They swung 
—shifted then to four abreast—out of 
that detested camp and into the open 
country. The desperate adventure 
started. The various columns took 
their separate routes, but all bore along 
a generally northerly course toward 
Spring Steel’s and Stony Point. 

“My horse!” 

While Bill held the stirrup, Wayne 
mounted his sleek bay. The staff took 
to their steeds. Bill had been assigned 
a pony for the march, a smart roan. It 
was picketed near at hand; he vaulted 
to the saddle and clattered after the 
others to the eastern column’s van. 

Under way, indeed! The sun blazed, 
the dust rose in stifling clouds, the land 
soon became rugged. To Bill, his heart 
sore with thoughts of the fate of his 
friend, his brain full of renegade Eben’s 
threats, time passed as it passes in a 
dream. The scouts, from forward and 
the flanks, brought in startled civilian 
prisoners until their number promised 
to require more guards than there was 
infantry. 


AYNE encountered an avowedly 

Tory farmer whose imprecations 
against his captors’ cause had, his 
weeping wife said, cost him a beating. 
The commander ordered the arrest of 
the offending warder: 

“We are soldiers here—not tortur- 
ers.” 

The ten-year-old daughter of another 
apprehended family wept by the road- 
side. Wayne reined in Butter-Tubs to 
demand the reason. She was footsore. 

“Ah, ban! You’ll ride wi’ me, lass!” 
And he swept her up before him. 

The afternoon wore on—and wore 
away. The landscape was rougher, 
abounding in excellent sites for am- 
bush. 

Five o’clock. 

Six . 4 5 

Would they reach Spring Steel’s 
early enough for the necessary rest? 
Would they reach it in safety? Those 
other columns, long lost to sight behind 
these hills and forest—what of them? 

The scouts who preceded the van- 
guard were ordered to special vigilance, 
but no trouble came. It seemed as if 
the British felt—as Wayne evidently 
hoped—too secure in their new fortifi- 
cations to consider outposts essential 
anywhere lower than halfway down 
their heights. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


That—or did all this mean a trap? 
Perhaps the Colonials had already 
passed between opened but unseen jaws. 

Six-thirty! 

Then, in the sunset, the silhouetted 
bluff of Stony Point rising from the 
Hudson, perhaps a mile and a half 
away. Spring Steel’s—and on time. 


1S the protection of a patch of hick- 
ory and chestnut, the prisoners were 
herded and the soldiers made to lie 
down. Sentries were posted—patrols 
flung out—horses picketed and muffled. 
One by one, the other detachments came 
in until all were accounted for. Silence 
reigned in the ranks, and all lights were 
absolutely forbidden. The night fell. 
The moon had not yet risen; the expe- 
dition soon huddled in utter dark. 

Bill, now that his pistol could not be 
seen, restored the weapon to its proper 
place. He listened, at the wood’s edge, 
while Wayne rehearsed the officers in 
his orders and gave final instructions 
for the assault. 

“Remember, ’tis the north bastion 
that is the vulnerable point. To go 
astray and strike at a finished wing 
would be fatal.” 

They understood—the north bastion. 

“Your regiments, Colonels Febiger 
and Meiggs, will constitute our right 
column, with your detachment, Major 
Hull. The Ninth Pennsylvania, Colonel 
Butler, and the two companies under 
you, Major Murfree, will form our left. 
Right van: a hundred and fifty volun- 
teers, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Fleury 
and Major Posey. Left van: a hundred 
volunteers—Lieutenant Stewart. These, 
I understand, have already been ob- 
tained?” 

“Yessir.” 

“And no trouble, sir—twice the 
needed numbers offered themselves.” 

Bill had missed that. He wished he 
had known of it, so that he, too, might 
have volunteered! 

“Both columns,” said Wayne, “to 
move to the charge, when I give the 
word, with fixed bayonets.” 

“Will we have any advance line, sir?” 

A distinct pause followed that ques- 
tion. When it was answered, the com- 
mander’s voice bore a new gravity: 

“Each column will be preceded by a 
detachment of twenty men. One of 
these detachments Lieutenant Gibbon 
has offered to lead; Lieutenant Knox, 
the other. It will be the duty of these 
detachments to remove the abatis and 
other obstructions—if possible—so as 
to clear passage for the columns, which 
are to follow close in the rear. To re- 
move the obstructions if possible.” 

Another silence, for every hearer 
realized how hazardous the duty of 
those lieutenants and their men would 
be. As if in frank assent to the un- 
spoken comment, Wayne then concluded 
grimly: 

“Those are brave fellows; although 
they have just now closed their lists, 
they are already calling themselves the 
Forlorn Hopes.” In the darkness, his 
nod of dismissal could almost be felt. 
“That is all, gentlemen. Do not forget, 
once in sight of the fort, to bear to the 
left, toward the north bastion. That is 
the weak one—we had the Carib spy’s 
word for that, back at Sandy Beach. Go 
to your men now and be ready for in- 
stant action—and may God defend the 
Good Cause!” 

The officers retired, and Bill, not ex- 
pecting to be needed for somelittle while, 
ventured to steal after them. The lists 
of the Forlorn Hopes were closed; even 
if excused from his work as orderly, 
he could not join either of those ven- 
turesome bands. Despite grief for Sam, 
dread for Eben and tumultuous expec- 
tancy in view of the coming engage- 
ment, Bill succumbed to his master pas- 
sion. He was more than ready for the 
scant and cold rations that were being 
gropingly served to the men under the 
hickory and chestnut trees. 

But as he sat on invisible moss, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIP, 1927 


1929 Models of Fathers, Sons... and Hupmobiles 


Presenting Mr. Edmund H. Driggs, his son 
Edmund, Jr. . . . not just father and son, but 
man and man. Pals who shoot golf together 
. and win tournaments, No Father and 
Son tournament at the Garden City Golf Club 
is complete without them. They do just 
about everything together . . . even to buy- 
ing cars, for they share a HUPMOBILE, 
the model above. It’s always been that way 
. . even back in the junior Mr. Driggs’ prep 
school days when the family called him into 
council on the important question of choos- 
ing the family car. For then, as now, youth 
is car-wise. The 1929 HUPMOBILE is just 


the sort of car that would appeal to a crack 
athlete, a golf champion. Getaway like a 
golf ball leaping off the face of his driver 
for a 275 yard ride. Smooth and easy as 
his swing. Steering as “light touch” as the 
way he handles his putter. Add all that to 
HUPMOBILE’S lean, clean lines, its luxu- 
rious fittings, its low gas and oil consumption, 


and you can see that the Driggs’ judgment 
is as good on the highway as it is on the fair- 
way. Look over the New HUPMOBILE. 49 
body and equipment combinations, stand- 
ard and custom models. The New Hupmobile 
Century Six $1345 to $1645. The Century 
Eight $1825 to $2625... F. O. B. factory. 
Equipment, other than standard, extra. 


THE NEW 


UPMOBILE 
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“Wh 
I Sefer 
the i antzen’ 


V V HY DO so many boys like the 
Jantzen best of all swimming suits? 
We think that we know, but we'd 
like the boys of America to write 
our advertisements for us. And so 
we are offering valuable prizes for 
the best letters on the subject: “Why 
I prefer the Jantzen”. 


If you have a Jantzen now, you 
already know of its many features. 
How only the strongest, long-fibred 
wool is used. How the colors are 
literally dyed in the wool so that 
they will be fast. How the Jantzen- 
stitch process makes the fabric 
elastic like rubber. How other pat- 
ented features aid perfect fit. But 
tell us why you like it! 

If you haven’t a Jantzen yet, 
you’ve probably heard the other fel- 
lows telling about what a keen suit 
it is. You can write us for a free 
catalog, or visit your local mer- 
chant and ask him to tell you about 
the Jantzen. And when you see the 
new models... the Speed-suit, the 
Twosome ... you'll be raring to 
go on that letter and win a prize! 


Contest Rules 


1. Letters are to be on subject: “Why 
t prefer the Jantzen,” to be written 
on one side of paper only and must 
not exceed 200 words. Name, address 
and age should be in upper left hand 
corner. No one connected with the 
pence Knitting Mills is eligible. 

Prizes are as follows: First prize, 
$75. 00; second prize, $50.00; third 
prize, $25.00; and 25 Jantzen’ swim- 
ming suits for 25 letters receiving 
honorable mention. In case of tie, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
3. All letters must be mailed and 
postmarked before June 15, 1920. 
Address Boys’ Contest Judges, Jant- 
zen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. 

. The judges will be Griffith Ogden 
£ ‘lis, Editor and Publisher, American 
Boy: Norman T. Mathiews, Editorial 
Staff, Boys’ Life; D. M. Botsford, 
Botsford-Constantine Company, Ad- 
vertising. Their decisions will be 
final. 
5. No letters will be returned unless 
hecompanied by return postage. All 
letters receiving prizes will become 
ee property of the Jantzen Knitting 


Mills, You do not have to.own a Jantzen. Visit 
your local merchant and ask bim to shaw vou one. 


The suit that changed 


at. ing to swimming 


Jantzen KnittT1nG Mrts, 
Derr. 53, PoRTLAND, OREGON. 
Send me free Jantzen catalog. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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munching among nearly unseen com- 
panions, he felt a hot breath on his 
cheek—smelled the rum on it—and 
heard Eben’s low whisper: 

“T ain’t forgot. You’re thinkin’ you 
kin keep on sneakin’ clear o’ me. Well, 
you see you can’t. I'll git you, this 
night I will. They’ll report you noble 
— ‘Killed in action fer his country.’ Jes’ 
wait; it won’t be long now. ‘In action— 
fer his country, at Stony Point.’ ” 


Chapter Fourteen 


ce E refused to drink to the King!” 
Sam-jumped rearward a pace. 


His emptied glass fell and broke 
into tinkling splinters. Instinctively 
his hands gripped a chair back as the 
haft of the readiest weapon. It looked 
as if a weapon would be needed. 

That officers’ mess room inside Stony 
Point Fort had been heavy with the 
fumes of wine. Now, as black-browed 
Morgan launched his arraignment of 
Sam, the atmosphere became instantly 
charged with suspicion and anger. 
Sam’s eyes swept down each side of 
that disordered table, down those twin 
rows of standing men, whose flushed 
faces were all turned toward him—and 
his own face, he knew, had gone white. 
At one side of the boy, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Johnson swayed, his wig askew, 
his lax lips working oddly. He was 
trying to realize what was for him an 
almost incomprehensible situation. He 
was, however, the only one present who 
had not immediately understood, and 
Morgan, from Sam’s other side, en- 
lightened him by a wealth of detail. 

“Look at my hose! And, see, his fin- 
gers are red!” 

With that, Morgan jerked Sam’s 
nearest hand from its clutch of the 
chair back, and held up that helpless 
member as if its crimson stains were 
blood from a murdered fellow being. 

Everything was changed now. A ver- 
itable volley of profanity greeted the 
exhibition. Travers’ voice was the loud- 
est of all. As for Johnson, he was at 
first awed by the irrefutable evidence 
of such a crime; next, he made an effort 
toward impartial justice: 

“Boy, what—what you’ve say for 
*self?” 

Sam, manacled in Morgan’s grasp, 
desperately summoned all his wits and 
all his nerve: 

“Just this, sir—that some folks are 
too ready to misinterpret awkward- 
ness.” He dared to look straight at his 
captor. “I am as loyal to my principles 
as any man here.” 

“Twas no accident!” Morgan vocif- 
erated. “His hand was steady.” 

“I can swear to that,” chimed in 
Travers. 

With one of those quick changes com- 
mon to his condition, Johnson’s judicial 
mood veered, however, toward leniency. 
“Don’t be too ready swear.” 

The major’s response was practical. 
His unoccupied hand refilled his own 
glass and proffered it to Sam. “If the 
thing was an accident, let him try 
again.” 

Sam’s gaze went back to Johnson and 
noted once more his physical resem- 
blance to that far-away Dorsey Ullin- 
ger who stole from his widowed parent 
and then—unrepentant, although brok- 
en—wept at the merest mention of a 
mother. A physical likeness! Could 
there be a mental, too? With perfect 
truth, Sam said: 

“But there is another thing, nor do 
I take shame for it. Before I left home, 
I did what many are asked to do—and 
do. I promised my mother to take no 
strong drink.” 

Led by Morgan, half the company 
guffawed, some in ridicule, some in un- 
belief. But among the younger men 
were several who showed that they had 
made, and failed to keep, that same 
promise; they were uneasy. Above all, 
the commanding officer was affected. 
He crumpled his napkin; his eyes filled. 


“Promised—mother ?” 

‘Ves, sine? 

Morgan did not miss those unshed 
tears. He protested. “Wine is not 
strong waters.” 

“Nevertheless—” 

“He’s right, lad,” Johnson was off on 
his former tack. 

“Topers and teetotalers alike, all 
loyal servants of His Majesty, drink His 
Majesty’s health,” the major persisted. 


T this down came the commander’s 

open palm upon the table. Dishes 
rattled. “’Gad, that’s your trick, Mor- 
gan—and you win the game.” Hadn’t 
an excuse been provided for another 
glass? “The royal pledge doesn’t count, 
lad. Gentlemen, a good deed can’t be 
done too often. Fill up. Again: His 
Majesty King George the Third!” 

Every face was bent toward Sam. 
What should he do? 

There have been—will doubtless ever 
be—souls that, in similar plight, sac- 
rifice themselves; yet Anthony Wayne’s 
drummer neither had his own skin alone 
to think of, nor yet possessed this eve- 
ning a zeal capable of slaying discre- 
tion. To the course adopted he was 
partly moved by his desire to serve the 
Colonies—and he had faith that the 
light infantry waited, somewhere near, 
his pledged news—but he was also 
mightily moved by a quite normal dread 
of the gallows. He drank just enough 
from Morgan’s glass to keep his red 
head from the noose for at least a few 
more precious minutes; at the same 
time, he was youthfully mindful of his 
allegiance—he unobtrusively crossed 
the fingers of one hand as he raised his 
port with the other! None could ob- 
serve that precaution. 

“Well done!” 

As quickly as the horizon had cloud- 
ed, it cleared. Cheers went around, 
jibes were leveled at Morgan, who 
studied his empty glass while Travers 
busied himself with rolling bread ills. 
There had been only one suspicious cir- 
cumstance for the chief portion of the 
mess, and Sam had removed it. 

Yet he stood there, if the truth must 
be told, a trifle shamefacedly. He felt 
a traitor. 

Why? He asked himself, and shook 
the sensation from him. His mother 
had anticipated no such ordeal as this 
just presented and passed—would have 
been the first to urge him to save his 
life—and his ruse had temporarily suc- 
ceeded. To that even the dark face of 
Morgan, when he grudgingly released 
his hold, bore ample evidence. 

“Boy’s health now!” clamored John- 
son. “What say name was, boy?” 

The toast was drunk uproariously. 

So far so good for the lad who, a 
minute since, had been virtually fet- 
tered. But would he ever gain real 
freedom—and his information? He 
knew nothing of value as yet—and 
surely eleven o’clock had passed! 

What was Johnson mumbling? Some- 
thing about a bite in the noncommis- 
sioned officers’ hall. Sam was fam- 
ished; entrance to that hall offered a 
chance of picking up news from the 
easy gossip of underlings. But it also 
offered, he now keenly comprehended, 
the far more likely chance of further 
difficulties, fresh suspicions, new de- 
lays. If, rather, he could be left alone 
for a while— 

“T am more weary than hungry, sir.” 

“But you must eat.” 

“Tf you don’t object, sir, I’d prefer a 
bed at once.” 

And Morgan, of all people in the 
world, gave Sam what he wanted! 
Through the table chatter, the major 
shot a word across to Travers, which 
Gruger could not catch, and Travers 
nodded vigorously. 

“The boy is right, sir,” said Morgan 
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to his superior. “See how worn he 
looks. Here!” The speaker wrapped 
some bread and cheese in a napkin. 
“Take this along with you, and so to 
bed.” Adopting his colder tone and bow- 
ing to Johnson, the major continued: 
“You have justly intimated that I did 
this brave young messenger a wrong, 
sir. Permit my atonement. We are 
making a night of it by your leave—the 
boy, meanwhile, shall sleep in my own 
room.” 

Sam almost doubted his own ears. No- 
body else, however, evinced astonish- 
ment. In their convivial state, all ap- 
plauded what seemed a generous repa- 
ration, and Johnson commended Mor- 
gan as a noble fellow—and proposed his 
health. 

To Sam, the major said: “Come 
along.” He took up a candlestick. 


LMOST before he realized what was 

happening, Sam passed through 

the doorway. Morgan’s cavernous eyes 

were watching the boy’s every step, 

while, from the mess room, Johnson’s 
quavering voice struck into song: 


“To Anacreon in Heav’n, where he sat 
in full glee, 
A few sons of Harmony sent a pe- 
tition—” 


A stimulating air, but it began low 
and ran high. Few throats could com- 
fortably master it. The commander 
was a complete incompetent; but he 
sang it, anyhow. 

“This way,” said Morgan. 

He began to mount a vaulted flight of 
steps that must lead to quarters imme- 
diately above the apartment just 
quitted. He held aloft the candle, 
which was nearing its end, so that 
grease fell on his red sleeve and his 
shadow was fantastically dwarfed 
against the stone steps. 

Sam was troubled; the turn of events 
seemed too good to be true. Was he to 
be privately confronted with some evi- 
dence of guilt and a confession wrung 
from him by secret torture? 

He wondered about a score of possi- 
bilities. Suppose Valdivia had escaped 
from his captor and should reach the 
fort! Suppose Bill lay murdered some- 
where this side of Sandy Beach! Had 
Sam’s message reached Wayne? If it 
had, had he acted on it? What, anyhow, 
did this ascent into the heart of the 
fortress portend? 

They came to a landing that faced a 
passage along which three or four doors 
were darkly visible. Of these Morgan 
pushed one open. He stood aside—mo- 
tioned Gruger to enter. 

“Here is my humble nook. Take your 
ease in it.” 

A little room. Two windows, side by 
side and opposite the door, both shut- 
tered. Against one wall, a highboy; 
against another a four-poster bed hung 
with gay chintz. Nothing hinted at the 
profession of its customary occupant 
except his sword resting in a corner 
and a row of military boots stiff in 
heavy “trees.” 

By sheer effort of the will, Sam an- 
swered in his own favor all doubts 
that had oppressed him. He had to be- 
lieve if he was to keep heart! 

Morgan was setting down the can- 
dlestick atop the highboy. He stood be- 
tween Sam and the door: 

“Is there aught more I can do for 
you?” 

He could go, thought Sam, and the 
sooner the better, but that he seemed in 
no hurry to do. His guest could only 
make a sound of polite refusal. 


“Voice, fiddle and flute, 
No longer be mute!—” 


That song rose from right underfoot. 
“We are not very musical here,” 
leered the major, “but we choose pretty 
airs. You know this one?” 
“No,” said Gruger. 
“What a pity! But you can’t stop 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Have you entered 


the Eastman 


$30000 Prize Contest ? 


One of the 1 


PROBABLY you have already heard 
of this big event for picture-takers. But 
did you know that your chances of win- 
ning a large cash prize are exceptionally 
good? Here's the reason. 

Technical skill is only a minor factor 
in this contest. What the judges are 
looking for are interesting pictures. And 
who has a better opportunity than you to 
“‘spot’” subjects that are really interesting? 

Every day of your life you see scores of 
incidents chock full of interest. At school 
or on the hikes and camping trips you take, 
hosts of interesting picture opportunities 
await your camera. Your chances of win- 
ning are as good as, if not better than, 
mother's and dad's. 


GRAND PRIZE $2,500—For the best 
picture of any type in the following 
classifications. 

STATE PRIZES—For Child and Baby 
Pictures— $11,400 will be awarded for 


¢ picture showing the most interesting 
children . . . in both March and April $100 


will be given for the best child picture 
from each state of the United States and 
each province of Canada, making 114 prizes 
in all. District of Columbia counts as one 
state; Hawaii, Alaska and all other U. S. 
dependencies combined count as one state; 
the Maritime provinces of Canada count 
as one province. British Columbia and 
the Yukon count as one province. 
Every picture of children that you sub- 
mit stands a chance of winning the Grand 
Prize; or any of the 103 prizes in each of 
four other awards. And even if youdon’t 
come in for a share of the prize money, you 
will, at least, have made an attractive 
picture to add to your collection. Any- 
thing goes as long as it is a picture of 
children, and if it has the least spark of 
interest in it, don’t fail to send it in. 
AWARD NO. 1—Scenics—For the best 
picture of any city or country outdoor 
scene. . . a first prize of $500; a second of 
$250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 
each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 
AWARD NO. 2—Informal Portraits— 


J Any resident of the United States and its 
dependencies or any resident of the Dominion 
of Canada is eligible, excepting individuals and 
families of individuals engaged, either directly 
or indirectly, in the manufacture, sale, com- 
mercial finishing or professional use of photo- 
graphic goods. This contest is strictly for the 
amateur. Contest starts March 1, closes May 
31, 1029. 
2, Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk-Eye, or other 
camera producing negatives not larger than 
34 x 544 inches (postcard size) and any brand 
of film, chemicals and papers may be used in 
making pictures for this contest. A contestant 
need not own the camera. The finishing, of 
course, may be done by his dealer. 
3, Both ordinary contact prints, and enlarge- 
ments not to exceed 7 inches in the long 
dimension, are eligible; but, 
4 Im the Special Enlargement Competition, 
prints having a long dimension of not less 
than 9 inches or more than 17 inches are eligible. 
Entries in the Enlargement Competition are 
eligible for Special Enlargement Prizes only. 
5 Prints shall be unmounted, but an entry 
blank shall be enclosed. Use the accompany- 
ing blank, obtain others from dealers; copy the 
form, or write Prize Contest Office, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
6 As entrant may submit as many pictures as 
he pleases and at as many different times as 
he pleases, provided that the pictures have been 
made on or after March 1, 1020, and that they 
reach the Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., by the specified 
closing date. 
b | Entries in the Child Picture Contest to be 
eligible for the March award shall be re- 
ceived at the Prize Contest Office, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., by mid- 
night of March 31, 1929; and for the April award 
by midnight of April 30, 1929. The child in the 
picture shall not have passed the twelfth birthday. 
8 A, picture that is to be considered in the 
Child Picture Contest must be so desig- 
nated on the back. 


Read these simple conditions 


In the case of other pictures, however, the 
entrant need not, unless he wishes to, specify 
into which of the classifications his pictures 
should go. The Prize Contest Office reserves 
the right to change a classification for the benefit 
of the entrant. fied on the back by 

ill go into the classes 
in which they are most likely to win. 
9 Each prize-winning picture, together with 
the negative, and the rights to the use 
thereof for advertising, publication, or exhibi- 
tion in any manner, becomes the property of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 
10 No prints can be returned, except that 
entries in the Enlargement Competition will 
be returned upon request. All mailings are at 
owner's risk. 

Donot send negatives until they are requested. 
11 The, decision of the judges will be final. 

In the event of a tie, the advertised award 
will be paid to each of the tying contestants. 
12 All pictures will be judged 50% on subject 

interest; 25% on composition and arrange- 
ment; 25% on photographic excellence (cor- 
rectness of exposure, etc.). 
13 Mail pictures to Prize Contest Office, East- 

man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
14 An entrant may receive only one prize. 

In case the judges select any entrant for 
more than one award, he will receive the largest 
thereof. If he wins, for example, a $100 state 
prize in the Child Picture Contest, and if either 
the same print or another of his prints in the 
General Contest wins an award larger than 
$100, he will receive the larger amount. The 
Eastman Kodak Company will consider the 
purchase of desirable pictures even though not 
prize winners. 

1 Winners of the state prizes in the Child 

Picture Contest for March will be notified 
as soon as possible after March 31, and for the 
April Contest as soon as possible after April 30, 
1929; winners in the Special Enlargement Com- 
petition and all other classifications will be 
notified as soon as possible after May 31, 1929. 


casting System, 


Pictures made at from, say, two toten feet 
distance, for the purpose of showing a 
person’s features . . . a first prize of $500; 
a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 
AWARD NO. 3—Story-Telling Pictures 
—For the pictures telling the most inter- 
esting story .. . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 4—Sport Pictures—For 
the best pictures of sports and games. ..a 
first prize of $500; a second of $250; a 
third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 5—Animal Pictures— 
For the best pictures of pets, live stock, 
wild animals, either at large or in zoos 
. . .a first prize of $500; a second of $250; 
a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 6—Nature Study Pictures 
—For the best pictures of flowers, birds, 
butterflies, leaves, rocks, spiderwebs, any 
nature subject . . . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 7—Buildings and Archi- 
tectural Detail — For the best exteriors of 
homes, churches, schools, offices, libraries, 
other buildings, or portions thereof. . . a 
first prize of $500; a second of $250; a 
third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 8—Interior Pictures —For 
the best inside views of rooms, corridors, 
staircases, or other portions of homes or 
other buildings . . . a first prize of $500; 


For a program of 
delightful enter- 
tainment tune in 
on the Kodak 
Hour each Friday 
at 10 P, M. New 
York time over the 
Columbia Broad- 


PRIZE GON TEST 


Street Address 


Make of 
COMER cn is:0:0.sjetnaivinnsiviniciaine 


cash awards can easily be yours 


asecond of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 9—Still Life Studies— 
For the best pictures of art objects, curios, 
cut flowers, any still life subject in artistic 
arrangement . . . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 10—Unusual Photographs 
—For the best pictures made at night; 
pictures of fires, lightning, storms; sil- 
houettes; or any pictures that are unusual 
either as to topic or as to photographic 
treatment . . . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


Special Prizes for Enlargements—$1,350 
—Any picture is a better picture when 
enlarged. For the best enlargements from 
negatives made on or after March 1, 1929 
. . .a first prize of $500; a second of $250; 
a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
50 prizes of $5 each. Your film dealer or 
photo-finisher will be glad to‘help you 
choose a picture likely to win. (See Con- 
ditions Nos. 2 and 4.) 


THEJUDGES: Amelita Galli-Curci, Ethel 
Barrymore, Howard Chandler Christy, Clare Briggs, 
Hector Charlesworth, James R. Quirk, Rudolf 
Eickemeyer and Kenneth Wilson Williams. For 
the two monthly Child Picture Contests, the three 
last mentioned will be the judges. 

Enter this contest now! Increase your chance of 
winning by beginning to take pictures at once! 
There is no limit to the number you are permitted to 
submit. The more you enter, the more likely you are 
to capture one of the big cash prizes. Clip the entry 
blank in the corner and get your camera out 
today. This may prove to be the most profitable 
advertisement you ever read. 


Kodak Film in the 

familiar yellow 
box is dependably 
uniform. Reduces 
the danger of un- 
der- or over-expo- 
sure. It gets the 
picture. 


ENTRY BLANK 


Enclose this blank with your entries and mail to Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Do not place your name on either the front or the back of any picture. Be sure that 
all entries in the State Child Picture Contest are so designated on the backs of the prints. 
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‘ow you can have a genuinely high 
N speed outboard motor. Johnson’s 
brilliant 4-cylinder Sea Hors 32, and the 
twin-cylinder Sra Horse 16, are particu- 
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larly designed to deliver amazing speeds without sacrificing dependability. 


Theyareentirely different in type fromany outboard motor built here- 
tofore. They deliver 50% more power per cubic inch displacement 
than is possible in previous outboards—largely through the use of a 


Rotary Valve. The Sra Horse 32 de- 
livers 32 to 36 horsepower at 5000 to 
5500 r. p. m., the SEA Horse 16 de- 
livers 16 to 18 at the same engine 
speed! 

For record breaking speeds or for 
fleet outboard runabouts, the finest 
motor you can buy is one of these Sea 
Horses. Inaddition to true high speed 
performance they offer you the distinct 
advantages of thenew Johnson Release 
Charger for positive, easy starting and 
the Johnson Underwater Exhaust which 
eliminates exhaust noise and fumes. 


Write for Catalog. 
JOHNSON MOTOR 


SEA HORSE 32—1-cylinder, rotary 
valve motor. Equipped with Release Ch: 
and Underwater Exhaust, 113 lbs. Pri 
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cept Single and Light Twin, 
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on Stony Point long without learning 
it. ’Tis our chief’s favorite. ’Twas 
composed, as to tune, by Mr. John Staf- 
ford Smith, and as to its words by Mr. 
Ralph Tomlinson, for the Anacreontic, 
a jovial London association meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the 
Strand. Dr. Samuel Johnson is some- 
times there, and I have heard our great 
Sir Joshua Reynolds sing it.” 

When would this man start whatever 
deviltry he was up to? Or, if he was up 
to none, would he never go? 

“Thank you,” said Sam. He yawned 
brazenly. “But I am very weary.” 

Morgan evinced contrition. He moved 
lithely to the door and fumbled at it. 
“Forgive me,” said he, “for keeping you 
from bed for a single instant. Cam- 
paigning against barbarians dulls the 
fine edge of manners. I bid you good 
night.” 

Really going?—Really gone!—The 
door closed behind him. 

Had he locked it from the outside? 


Chapter Fifteen 


AM had been left standing well 
S within the room. Now—a-tiptoe, 
so as not to betray guilty anticipa- 
tion should a suspicious host have re- 
mained in the shadowy hall—the boy 
ran to that closed portal. There was no 
key. With infinite care, he tried the 
knob. 

No, the door wasn’t locked. It opened 
a little under his gentlest pull. Softly, 
he closed it again. He must give Mor- 
gan time to rejoin the mess, which still 
sang below. 

His candle was now sadly shrunken, 
and he carried not so much as a tinder 
box. That couldn’t be helped. He tried 
the shutters; they were locked from the 
outside. They must give upon a roof. 

What did it all mean? He mistrusted 
Morgan’s sudden change of front, and 
yet—and yet. He must either remain 
here until morning, or act upon the as- 
sumption that the change was bona fide. 

The candle burned lower. From un- 
der him, with all the officers evidently 
joining in, came the chorus of that in- 
terminable song: 


“And long may the sons of Anacreon 
entwine—” 


Sam hated the tune. How should he 
know that, thirty-five years later, one 
Francis Scott Key—held on a British 
ship before Baltimore—would compose 
a poem that, set to this very air on the 
flute of Harrisburgh’s George Heisely, 
was destined, as “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” to become the republic’s na- 
tional anthem? Sam was busy pictur- 
ing an expectant Wayne and his vainly 
waiting soldiery. Yet the chorus had 
one possible advantage — it would 
deafen its participants to all sounds 
from above. 

He’d waited long enough. Holding 
his candle behind a panel, he reopened 
the door bit by bit, a quarter inch at a 
time. The passage seemed empty; he 
slipped into it. The mess-hall melody 
bawled on. Whither now? 

He was probably in the tower that 
formed the center of the fort. If he 
could gain the roof surrounding it, he 
might spy out the unfinished bastion. 
Limping a little because of his wrench- 
ed leg, he tried the farthest door from 
Morgan’s. This, too, was keyless! It 
yielded to his feverish touch, and he 
passed beyond it. 

At first he saw but one thing: a win- 
dow closed despite this sultry weather, 
yet unshuttered. He limped thither, 
pausing merely to place his candle on 
the floor, whence it would shed the min- 
imum of light through the panes. For- 
tune favored him; beyond this window 
stretched the flat roof he had been hop- 
ing for. 

Then he looked about him. Here was 
some sort of office. There was a low 
and well worn couch, to be sure, but 
there was also a desk, left open in the 
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careless manner prevalent among the 
officers of this self-confident garrison, 
and bulging with papers. There was a 
stack of rockets, too; they were used, of 
course, for the nightly signals to the 
frigates in the Hudson and the troops 
at Verplank’s across that water. Here 
were maps, also. A plan on parchment, 
wafered to the wall. This must be 
Johnson’s own office, and that plan just 
the thing of all others Sam wanted— 
the plan of these fortifications. 

It was all exactly as his first wild 
hopes had desired, exactly as if he had 
set the stage for himself. His spirits 
leaped high. 

But was there time? 


ee to that question there seemed 
an auspicious answer provided. 
Here stood an enormous grandfather’s 
clock. He had never seen one so large. 
Full ten feet high it rose, proportion- 
ately wide and with a broad door down 
its middle topped by a circle of glass 
that was like an eye. The candle flick- 
ered badly, but Sam could read the 
clock face. Its hands pointed to mid- 
night; the hour that, in his overheard 
talk with Washington, Wayne had set 
for an assault, if ever assault were to 
be launched. 

Mid— 

But the clock wasn’t going! 
listened. 

“And long may the sons— ” 

That drunken chorus rose through 
the heavy planks of the floor; yet there 
were musical rests, and in those inter- 
vals there came no tick from the clock. 
Sam went to it and put his ear against 
its door. Silence! These slovenly folk 
couldn’t even wind their clocks! 

There was no guessing how long it 
was since this one had run down, and 
no precious seconds were wasted in 
speculation. Sam hurried to the wall 
and tore loose the parchment chart. He 
spread it on the floor beside his dying 
light and, by expiring flickerings, made 
a rapid examination. 

Sure enough—the military archi- 
tect’s plan. The old fort in the middle 
—hblack ink. The new wings at the sides 
—red. Better yet, these latter had been 
covered here and there by lines drawn 
with a blue crayon, without doubt made 
from day to day as record of each day’s 
progress in actual building. One pro- 
jection was thus shown to be completed, 
its fellow not much more than begun. 

And that one! An arrow in a corner 
of the parchment indicated north and 
south. It was the south bastion that was 
unfinished. Still kneeling, Sam looked 
at the window. He knew that the fort 
faced due east, and this window, he 
could now tell, was over the fort’s main 
entrance; therefore, the point for at- 
tack lay to his right. 

He began to fold up the plan. He 
must take it with him if he tried to es- 
cape, in case— 

How quiet everything was! He real- 
ized—he had for a few fleeting mo- 
ments been too preoccupied to realize it 
sooner—that that endless song down- 
stairs had at last ceased. Well, what 
if the hour that Wayne preferred for 
an attack had gone by? It couldn’t have 
passed very long ago and even Wayne, 
were he planning an assault, would 
wait a little while. Sam must get to the 
roof, fire one of those rockets, perhaps 
find some means of lowering himself, 
and then run for it. That, or remain 
here as he had boasted to Bill he might 
do. It was late; yet all that had been 
planned was still perhaps possible. He 
rose, stuffing the chart under his coat— 
and a voice behind him said: 

“T think I have aplenty to convict you 
now.” 

Sam spun around. 

No chance to roll under the couch, 
though. The door of the huge grand- 
father’s clock had opened, and out of it 
was stepping Major Morgan. 


Sam 


(To be concluded in the May num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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“Mac,” he said gruffly, fighting down 
the hard lump in his throat, “when you 
followed me out of this valley you came 
because you wanted to. We've been in 
some tight places together—you an’ me 
—we’ve been tillicums. I thought all 
along I could get the best of that wild 
streak—but now I guess I can’t. You’ve 
played the game with me—now I’m 
goin’ to—play it—with you.” With a 
gesture savage in its intensity he un- 
buckled the collar and, dropping Mac’s 
paws to the ground, turned quickly 
away and started to pack the outfit. 


HALF HOUR later Mac stood on 

the crest of a high cut bank and 
watched the river hurry the dugout 
away. He saw Ed turn and hold his bat- 
tered felt hat aloft in a poignant ges- 
ture of farewell. And then the river 
turned sharply, and the man he had 
once owned as master was swept out of 
sight through the gigantic gateway of 
the evergreens. 

For a long moment Mac watched the 
empty river. With forehead puckered 
and ears delicately lifted, he stepped 
forward until his front paws were 
curved over the edge of crumbling 
earth, Then he turned away toward the 
heavy timber, hardly slowing his gait 
as he approached the abandoned camp. 

He circled the dead fire and was trot- 
ing over the spot where Ed had slept 
when a tell-tale scent reached his nos- 
trils. He swerved without apparent 
purpose, and there before him lay a 
familiar thing—the little bag which his 
careless master of other days had 
seemed to be always forgetting. He 
stopped and stared hard at it. Lower- 
ing his head, lifting each foot and put- 


ting it down with great care, he moved | 


warily forward until he stood over the 
bag. He watched it as if it were some- 
thing that had been left there to trap 
him, and sniffed again. 

Suddenly a bark was torn from him. 
He leaped at the little bag, snatched it, 
raced along the top of the bank, found 
a gully, and plunged down it to the 
river. Through every fiber of his be- 


ing a burning purpose flamed. He | 


splashed through the shallows; swam 
the riffle; and, with water streaming 
from his haunches, climbed the bank 
again and raced downstream. 

In that homely sack, in every piece 
of cloth that bore some well remem- 
bered scent of clothes Ed Sibley had 
worn, there was a message his great 
heart could not resist. Stilled forever 
now were the little voices of Kitamette; 
annihilated was the rebellious, untamed 
thing in him. 

There was wild exultation in the re- 
union that took place on the bar be- 
low the river’s bend. But as Ed 
wrestled with the creature that threw 
itself upon him in the ecstacy of its de- 
light, he could not find words to frame 
all the things that were in his heart. 
Even when at last Mac bounded into 
the canoe and they set out on their 
swift voyage down the Kitamette, he 
could only say: “I knew it—I knew it 
all the time!” 

But then, as the fast water bore them 
on, a slow grin wreathed his lean, 
tanned face. “Mac,” he began, “I got 
a little confession I should make. That 
bag of sewing gear you’ve been shoving 
at me steady for the last month—mebbe 
I forgot it when I broke camp this 
morning—and then again mebbe I 
didn’t. Anyhow, it’s powerful bait for 
a dog with a heart like you.” 

Mac’s forehead puckered as he tried 
to understand. Then he barked riot- 
ously. “Aw, talk in language I can un- 
derstand,” he seemed to say. To him 
Ed’s words meant nothing. He only 
knew they spoke of the vast delight that 
was singing in his heart, and as he 
turned he grinned back at his master. 
Then he took his place, ‘upright in the 
bow—Ed Sibley’s guard and lookout— 
as the river swept them on to face the 
world—together. 

THE END. 
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Performance 


That Thriits 


Two High Speeds 
Standard Gear Shift 


Distinguished by their beauty and 
comfort, the new Graham-Paige sixes 
and eights possess also the thrilling 
performance of four speeds forward 
(two high speeds with standard gear 
shift). Only personal experience can 


Boys—Write to Grabam-Pai i iati 

a oe give you an adequate appreciation of 

our ‘cia beckiet ae the new smoothness and swiftness of 
our Speeds Forward. fourth—and the rapid acceleration in 


traffic and up steep hills of third, a 
quiet internal gear. You start in 
second; first, in reserve, is instantly 
available, but seldom used. 


Fivechassis—sixes and eights—prices ranging from fearph “ae Sentiwas 


$885 to $2495. Car illustrated is Model 615, six 
cylinder Cabriolet, with rumble seat, $1295 (special es pee m7 
equipment extra). All prices at factory. dered . 


GRAHKAM-PAIGE 
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When You 


want to open 
a Can of 


HE top of that can came up like nothing 
at all when the dandy can-opener in the 
Remington Official Scout Knife got after it. It’s 
a patented can-opener that won't slip. There’s a fine, 
big cutting blade in this knife, too, that’s sharp and stayssharp. 
It’s hand-honed at the factory. Then there’s a long screw-driver 
and bottle-opener blade. The post or scraper blade is fine for 
making holes in leather or soft wood, scraping insulation off wires, 
and for a hundred other things you'll find to do with it. 

See the Remington Official Scout Knife at your dealer’s, or write 
us for a circular telling all about it. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


WRIGLEY’S has» 
become a big fa 
in human happi 


Nerves, teeth, 1 
throat and sto 
smile when yo 
get a package of 
WRIGLEY’S. | 


This Is the Date 


THE AmerIcAN Boy 


June 20-22 


(Continued from page 23) 


at 7:00 in the morning—you'll start, in 
special busses, for Selfridge Field and 
the National Outdoor Contests. 


ELFRIDGE FIELD is the home of 

America’s most famous group of 
fliers, the First Army Pursuit Group, 
and it is through the kindness of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Charles H. Danforth, 
commanding officer, that the outdoor 
contests are to be held there. Selfridge 
Field is more than a mile square, and 
plenty of signalers, judges equipped 
with field glasses and automobiles so 
that they can follow planes, and other 
officials will be on hand. Records ought 
to be smashed! 

The outdoor contest will be continued 
all day, until the last contestant has 
had his three trials. It will be divided 
into two classes, junior and senior— 
junior for boys of 15 and under, senior 
for boys of 16 to 21. The National Out- 
door Trophy will go to the boy under 
17 who makes the best record—this by 
a new ruling of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association. But the trip to Europe 
offered by THE AMERICAN Boy in this 
contest will go to the maker of the best 
record among the whole list of contes- 
tants. It may be the winner of the Na- 
tional Trophy, or it may be an older 
boy. 

Next day, the Stout Indoor Contests 
will commence at the huge Olympia 
auditorium—the scene of hockey games 
and bicycle races, boxing matches and 
athletic carnivals of every kind. The 
Olympia has a 90-foot ceiling, and it 
was there that the present world’s 
record, 6 seconds, was established 
in 1928 by Aram Abgarian. 


Like the outdoor contests, the indoors 
will be divided into junior and senior 
classes. They won’t be ended, though, 
when every fellow has had his three 
official trials. The twelve contestants 
in each division with the best records 
at the end of the trials will enter the 
finals, on Saturday night—also at 
Olympia. 

The trials will be the finals in the 
outdoor contest—there is to be no sec- 
ond series of trials. If bad weather puts 
in a hand on Thursday, indoor trials 
will start that day and the outdoor con- 
test on Friday. 

And while all this is going on, the 
judges will be working at top speed on 
the scale model contest—measuring, 
scaling, examining and appraising the 
hundreds of exactly-proportioned ships 
which will be on display at the Hotel 
Statler. On the opposite page you'll 
find announcement of plans for a new 
scale model, the Vought Corsair. 

Remember that you may enter this 
contest “by mail” if it’s impossible for 
you to come to Detroit. See next 
month’s magazine for details of how to 
go about it. 

You may be the winner of the trip to 
Europe offered by Aero Digest to scale 
model builders under twenty-one. The 
best ship wins this trip for its maker. 
There will be junior and senior divis- 
ions and prizes in this contest also. 

Friday night there’s going to be a 
big banquet—plans are still in the mak- 
ing, but they’ll be announced soon. 
Watch for them! 

Then another night of grade A sleep- 
ing, for a big day’s coming! 

(Continued on page 45) 


Build the Navy Corsair 


It’s a Corking Scale Model! 


nny oe 
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EAGUE members — particularly 
those who built the scale model of 
the. Curtiss Army Hawk last year— 
have been clamoring for a navy plane 
to add to their collection. And here it 
is—the famous Vought “Corsair,” the 
standard two-seated convertible obser- 
vation-fighting plane of the U. S. N. 
Like the Hawk, the Corsair is a bi- 
plane. It has a speed of 158 miles an 
hour, and it can out-maneuver a swal- 
low. It’s going to make a dandy scale 
model, if it’s built from the special 
plans prepared by the League and now 
available at headquarters. 
The plans are exact-to-scale—they 
give precise drawings and necessary in- 


GT NAVY “CORSAIR™ 


structions for building a two-foot model 
that will be eligible for entry in the 
Second National Scale Model Contest at» 
Detroit, June 20-22. They give details 
of construction and all the dimensions 
you'll need to know, as the small draw- 
ing here published indicates. ° 

It may be a model of the Corsair that 
wins some fellow a free trip to Eu- 
rope! 

Do you want the full-size drawings, 
on a big sheet 34 x 44 inches? Then 
send 20 cents to the Supply Depart- 
ment, A. M. L. A., American Boy Build- 
ing, Second and Lafayette Boulevards, 
Detroit, Mich. The plans will come 
back to you by mail. 


April, 1929 


QuickestWay to Grub? 


Out in the woods with your appetite telling % 

ad it’s noon. Shall you follow the long 
or hike through the brush? Take the “ 

trail unless you have a 


Taylor Leedawl Compass 


More than 50,000 motorists, military men, hunters, 
trappers, fishermen, yachtsmen, canoeists, Boy Scouts, 
are carrying a Leedawl. Go to your sporting goods’ 
dealer and ask to see the Taylor Compass Line. There's 
a Taylor Compass for every price and requirement. 
Leedawl Compass $1.50. Magnapole Compass $1.75. 
Flodial Compass $1.75. Litenite Compass $2.00. Gydawl 
Compass $3.50. Auropole Compass $4.00. Meradial 
Compass $4.00. Usanite 
Compass i 00. 


a Tien 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg., Toronto 
Manufacturing, Distributors in Great 
Britain, Short € Mason, Ltd., London 
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Ceebynite Compass $4.50. 


“Facts on Fishing” 


This book will take you back to where the waters 
.Swish. For the Pocket Book is more than a catalog 
“of Pflueger tackle—used by three generations of 


fishermen. It is an authori- 
tative guide to game fish of 
salt and fresh water, their, 
habits and how to catch 
chem. We dare any outdoor 
loving boy who has ever fish- 
ed—to read this book of 
Pflueger and not get the 
yen to go fishing. 
THE ae MFG. CO. eae 
Dept. Akron, Ohio 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres't Price $25 


PFLUEGER 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since 1864 


AIRPLANE 


12-inch seale mode! 


Ee r mone: 


as 
MANN & BENTON, sat H, “ CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Open the Door to 
the Open Road 


Music opens every door. With it you can play 
your way through college; can travel around 
the world at no cost; can win new friends and 
new pleasures. 

Let a King help you open that door to a won- 
der-land of new nity. Here is an instru- 
ment that is helping “ big-timers”” hold down 
important playing jobs everywhere. Itis 
America’s professional i ent. 

Write now for detailed facts on your favorite 
instrument. No charge, and you'll be making 
a big, profitable investment "tor the future. 


KING ism 

INSTRUMENTS 
gresesesenses USE THIS COUPON ssesscssunsey 
= THE H. N. WHITE CO. +4 
= 5224-11 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio Hy 


Please send me free bg A 4 your Handy Ref 
ae: (Check, below, the instrument Dreferrea) 


“3 ‘Trombone ¢ : 
0 French Horn 0 Baritoi 
o O Bass 0 Bugle 1 Clarinet £ 


Saturday will put the final touches 
on the contests. If there are any trials 
to finish, they’ll be held then. Examina- 
tion of the scale models will be com- 
pleted. More sight-seeing—more oppor- 
tunity for model builders from Maine 
to talk propellers with those from Los 
Angeles, and for the New Yorker to 
exchange ideas with the fellow from 
Hawaii. There'll be plenty to do! 

Saturday night, the Stout finals. 
Twenty-four of the best model builders 
in the world, flying the best indoor air- 
plane models in the world! Twenty-four 
experts competing for premier airplane 
model honors! The boy with the best 
time will take the Stout Trophy, the 
gift of William B. Stout. He’ll also win 
the second AMERICAN Boy trip to Eu- 
rope. He'll be champion of his class, 
whether it’s junior or senior. And he’ll 
win a lot of other prizes—they’re listed 
later in this article. 

Incidentally, Abgarian and Hill, win- 
ners of last year’s trips, aren’t eligible 
to win them again. 

There'll be a new contest at this ex- 
hibition, too. It will be a competition 
for flying fuselage models—for ships 
more closely resembling man-size air- 
planes than do the flying stick ships. 
The two ships making the best endur- 
ance records, if their owners wish, will 
be taken to England to compete in the 
Wakefield Cup Meet (you read about it 
and its restrictions in the February 
AMERICAN Boy); and the builder of 
the ship winning at Croydon will be- 
come the first transatlantic airplane 
model champion! 


iALoe three hours these fuselage mod- 
els and the championship indoor 
models will be sailing around Olympia 
—doubtless to new records. Then the 
event will be ended, and everybody will 
go back to the Statler for a closing ban- 
quet. 

And that banquet will be just about 
the biggest event of the contest! There 
will be stunts—side-splitting stunts 
that will make it a problem to eat. 
There'll be food—palate-tickling food 
that will soon make it a danger to 
laugh! There'll be mighty little speech- 
making—too many other things on 
hand! 

There’ll be the award of the prizes— 
do you know the list of them? 

Three free trips to Europe. 

The Stout Indoor Trophy. 

The National Outdoor Trophy. 

Three free scholarships in the Avia- 
tion Institute of the U. S. A., offered 
by Walter Hinton, famous trans-At- 
lantic flier. 

A summer’s scholarship in Camp 
Penn Loch, Michigan, offered by Mr. 
Willis Pennington of the Camp. 

Two scholarships at Camp Crosley, 
the football training camp at Lake Tip- 
pecanoe, Indiana, offered by the Muncie 
Y. M. C. A. 

Six big bronze-and-silver cups to 
three junior and three senior cham- 
pions. 

Twenty-four gold medals—twenty- 
four silver medals—150 bronze medals. 

Three thousand dollars in cash prizes, 
divided among 48 contestants. 

Special outfitting prizes—new clothes 
— for the winners of the European 
trips. 

Certificates of merit for every con- 
testant who wins a place. 

And scads of other things! 

That will be the night of June 22. 
After the party is over, the smoke has 
cleared and everybody has had another 
sleep, there will be a last opportunity 
to see the things in Detroit you’ve 
missed before. Gurney and Fred, as 
well as the rest of THE AMERICAN Boy 
staff, will be on hand to direct you to 
your own church, to Belle Isle, to any- 
thing you want to do. 

Meanwhile the boys who have won 
the trips to Europe will be busy. Theré 
will be passports to get—clothing to 
purchase—models to pack. There will 
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World’s Greatest Pitcher 
... even he needed a good infield 


UBE WADDELL, famous old left-hander, used to whiz them past 
so fast they couldn't even see them. With two men out, he would 

sometimes call in his infield and strike the last man out. 
But even the Rube could be hit. As he became more experienced, he 
appreciated the value of a good infield behind him. 
It’s the same story with automobile tires. Of course you want the 
world’s best tire... . Dunlop. Dunlop has everything . . . iron endur- 
ance, courage under toughest going... day-in and day-out ability to 
stand abuse. 
Time after time, Dunlop goes through the entire game without an 
assist. But accidents sometimes happen to Dunlop, just as they used 
to happen to Rube Waddell. Those are the times you appreciate the 
support of Dunlop's Surety Bond Guarantee. 
Because Dunlops are built to stand abuse, they can be covered by a 


| Surety Bond that guarantees them even 


against accidents (like broken milk bottles) 
and even against abuses. 

This Surety Bond is more than a guarantee. 
Itis a seal of confidence . . . sweeping. . . iron- 
clad .. . backed by both Dunlop and the Amer- 
ican Surety Company. Only a truly great tire 
could justify its support. An ordinary tire 
would be sunk. 

Before your family buys tires, you should 
see a specimen copy of this Surety Bond, just 
to see how far-reaching and complete 
itis. Take a moment now .. . fill in 
the convenient coupon below. We'll 
gladly send you a specimen copy of 
the Bond at once . . . FREE. 


DUNL 


BUILT TO STAND ABUSE 
BONDED AGAINST ABUSE 


SURETY 
COMPANY 


of New York 


THE DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, 
Department or, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me free specimen copy of the new Dunlop Surety Bond. 
His understood this does not obligate me ia any way. 
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bapa epee ren 
2nd PRIZE $100 
Other Cash Awards 


AZZY VANCE, great- 
est national pitcher, has 


all about his secrets of sensational 
ball playing. To the readers of this 
magazine the book is FREE. It also 
tells how you can get in on those big 
prizes just by writing a short letter 
to Dazzy Vance. Here’s how: 


Last season, big, lovable Dazzy at- 
tained the greatest heights of fame 
to which any pitcher has ever risen. 
His strike-outs reached the astound- 
ing total of 1338 batters. His allowed 
runs per game were only 2.09—an 
amazing record. And in 38 games, 
with 72 chances, he made not one 
error! Those fierce, rifling liners that 
slip through many a pitcher’s fingers 
or bounce out of the pocket—how 
does Dazzy hold them? That’s a 
question that thousands today are 
asking. It was the question that Dazz 
answered at that great demonstration 
in Florida where a huge crowd of 
cheering boys saw Dazzy show his 
secrets of baseball. 

Now you can know how 
those spectacular catches are 
made. For Dazzy has written 
it out in a book. This book 
tells about the famous Dazzy 
Vance Glove that this Brook- 
lyn fireball hurler designed for 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co. 
It explains the remarkable pat- 
ented feature of this Ken-Wel 


* 
Would you like io play errorless ball 
the way Dazzy Vance does? Here’s 
the glove he designed to put a stopto 
errors. The patented interlaced fingers 
hold the hot ones. And there are 14 
other amazing features in this glove 
that is worth three times its $8.50 
price. A junior model too at $5.00. 


KEN-WEL 


SPORTING GOODS 
The Kind the Stars Use 
kk 


. You don’t have to buy 
written in a remarkable book anything to win a prize 


glove — the interlacings run- 
ning from finger to finger 
which keep the ball from 
slipping through. It tells, too, how 
these interlaced fingers snap onto the 
ball when it strikes the glove and 
holds it in a vice-like grip. With this 
glove the boys in that Florida Demon- 
stration cut their fielding errors right 
down! 


This book is the “Dazzy Vance 
Prize Contest Book.” It is FREE at 
your sporting goods dealer. Get your 
copy and ask your dealer to show you 
the Dazzy Vance Glove. Then it will 
be a cinch to write Dazzy your short 
letter on “Why the Interlaced Fing- 
ers hold the hot ones.” 

Think of it! First prize $250 cash. 
Second prize $100 cash. A number of 
other cash prizes. 15 autographed Dazzy 
Vance Gloves to winners. And 3,500 
other awards consisting of personally dic 


DAZZY 
VANCE 
GLOVE $ 85° 


tated courses on baseball: Pitching by 
Dazzy Vance; Batting by Lou Gehrig; 
Catching by Muddy Ruel. Fascinating, 
clean, concise courses—the fruits of three 
noted lifetimes of experience. Go to your 
sporting goods dealer now. and ask for 
the FREE “Dazzy Vance Book.” Win a 
prize. Dazzy is back of you! KEN-WEL 
SPORTING GOODS CO., INC., Utica 
New York. Dept. A4. 


(Continued from page 45) 
be a send-off in Detroit, then a trip to 
Canada’s national airplane model con- 
tests in Toronto—these are to be held 
by the Model Aircraft League of Can- 
ada in the week after the Detroit con- 


specially invited to compete at Toronto. 

More entertainment for the winners, 
then—entertainment in Toronto, Ot- 
tawa and Montreal. A full four or five 
days, they will have. Some place along 
the line they will meet the scale model 
winner, if by any chance he has not at- 
tended the contest but has entered his 
plane “by mail.” 

And finally, on July 3, the party will 
embark on the fine Canadian Pacific 
liner Duchess of Bedford, Liverpool- 
bound! 


tests. The Detroit winners have been. 


Tue AMERICAN Boy 


The three winners will occupy one 
big outside cabin. The “chaperon” of 
the party, Franklin M. Reck—he’s as- 
sistant managing editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy—will have an adjoining cabin. 
And C. P. S. S. officials promise the 
group the run of the boat! 

There—very briefily—is the program 
you fellows who are planning to attend 
the contests may anticipate. It’s going 
to be a great event—“these airplane 
model contests are among the most im- 
portant occasions in aviation history,” 
says Mr. Stout. It’s going to leave you 
with crowding memories of friends you 
have made, notables you’ve chatted 
with, things aerial you’ve learned. 

And it’s going to be a whale of a lot 
of fun! 

Will you be on hand? 


Follow One of These Newspapers 


| In co-operation with THE AMERICAN Boy, the following publications 
are sponsoring the Airplane Model League of America, Watch the paper 
nearest you, as well as THE AMERICAN Boy, for information on local con- 
tests, the building of airplane models, and the Second National A. M. L. 
A. Contests at Detroit. 

Chicago Tribune, Detroit News, Cleveland News, New York Telegram, 
Buffalo Evening News, Springfield (Mass.) Union, Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World, Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle, Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, Witch- 
ita (Kans.) Evening Eagle, San Francisco (Calif.) News, Akron Beacon 
Journal, Milwaukee Leader, Albany Evening News, Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot, Fall River (Mass.) Herald-News, Bloomington (IIl.) 
Pantagraph, Bay City (Mich.) Times, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times, 
Honolulu (Hawaii) Star-Bulletin, Lansing (Mich.) Capital News, Santa 
Ana (Calif.) Register. 


| Send in the Best Reading Store 


(Idea submitted by David Gast, Warsaw, Indiana.) 


This store of four stories— 
Each story’s a story— 
The names of the stories should show. 


We'll get you more stories 
Like each of the stories 
Inscribed on the stories below. 


id 
2-4 BEST —> rer roa 


Ng 
WA 


34 BEST 


[TTT] 
A) EAD 


| If, by any chance, the verse isn’t clear (Pluto wrote it), just write the 
| name of the story you liked best in this issue across the top row of win- 
dows, and the next three stories in order. Then send the ballot to the 
Best Reading Editor, AMERICAN Boy Magazine, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit. It’s a good way to get more of the kind of stories you like. 


Your Name 


Address 
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CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE + The amazing 
Story of the Life of the Chief of the Blood Band of 
the Blackfeet Indians - - - 


Born ina tepee on the western plains .. . . Rode after 
buffalo wok before he ever heard English spoken... . 
Trick rider for Buffalo Bill. ae Played tackle on famous 
_2*~ Carlisle football team . . . . Gained woodcraft fame by 
tracking down Pee thieves... . First Indian appointed to 
West Point {4 ; resigned to enlist 4 in Canadian Army 
as private in World War . . . . Promoted to sniping y and 
scouting sergeant then to Captain of the fighting 50th Bat- 
talion of Calgary, wounded three times, awarded Y- Croix de 
Guerre ... . Light heavy-weight Par boxing champion of 
Canadian Army :... id As a wrestler he conquered the 
heavy-weight champion of the U. S. Army, who was 73 pounds 
heavier than he .... In British GQ Secret Service. fy 
Author of “Long Lance,” great book 
on Indian boyhood, adventure ay 


and woodcraft. LX 


THE RELAY: Sturdy quality and 


comfortable fit. Brown corrugated 
6 > toe “foxing.” (In circle.) These 
rubber cleats on the sole will ac- 


custom your feet to football shoes. 
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his great Indian Athlete 


and Warrior tells you 


the secret of a strong 


and athletic body - - 


6¢ When we were boys our famous warriors told us that the 
tireless strength of their feet and legs was most important 
in hunting and battle. Our moccasins were made to give 
our muscles freedom to develop. Get rid of the stiffness 
of ordinary shoes and your strength and agility will take 
care of itself. Put your natural energy into developing 
your muscles—not fighting your shoes. 
“Personally I recommend the use of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, whenever and wherever possible. I still use 
them myself for the longest hikes and the stiffest climbing. 9? 


ane 


OR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR WEAR, Goodrich Sport 

Shoes are scientifically designed to protect the foot 
against injury without interfering with normal muscular 
development. 

The moccasin-grip instep is designed to prevent flat feet. 

The hard-gripping soles and heels prevent slipping and 
jarring to the body on gymnasium floor or hard ground. 

It is not enough to ask for canvas rubber-soled shoes at 
your shoe store. Ask for Goodrich Sport Shoes by name. 
You can’t be sure of getting the best that Indian lore and 
modern science offer you any other way. 

Goodrich Sport Shoes come in many styles to suit partic- 
ular boys and men. They are snappy looking. They are long 
wearing—sturdy as shoes can be built. 

Take a tip from Long Lance—don’t strangle your feet— 
and be sure you demand the real Sport Shoes—marked with 
the name Goodrich. 

Look at the remarkable special features of The Pontiac 
and The Relay, pictured below. Why wear old-fashioned 
sneakers when Goodrich Sport Shoes cost no more? 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Pacific Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE PONTIAC: A real out- 
door shoe, ideal for everyday 
wear. Stylish light grey duck 
with snappy-looking dark grey 
“saddle” for reinforcement. (In 
circle.) See the special non-skid 
sole. 


Goodrich Sport Shoes 
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Start Your Plans 
Now for the 
Best Summer Ever 


The first warm day of spring is the signal 
to go—and, boy, what fun it is to get out 
on the road astride a Columbia bike! 
There’s something in the air that combines 
with the whirr of a shining Columbia to 
start the old joy cells vibrating. 


It’s not a question of one happy day, though, 
That’s just the start. There are whole 
months ahead in which your handsome and 
sturdy Columbia will roll you along from 
one pleasure to another. 


Week-ends in camp—afternoon runs to fa- 
vorite spots—quick trips to the baseball field 
—there’s no end to the places your Columbia 
will take you. It’s even fun to run errands 
—and profitable, too, 


You'll have reason to be proud of your Colum- 
bia. Tt has a new parking stand, It has aluminum 
pedals that can’t possibly rust. It has tough cord 
tires. Distinctive colors and exclusive features. 
And the lustrous chromium plate is just like that 
used on all the principal bright parts of today’s 
automobiles. 


Speaking of automobiles, the new “Columbia 
Vings,” given free with every Columbia, add 
the same class to your bicycle that similar metal 
ornaments do to the finest cars. These bright, 
plated Wings, securely fastened to the handle 
bars, symbolize the easy speed of your Columbia. 


Fill out and mail the coupon now for your free 

ei utiful catalog. Then start making 

ans for the best spring and summer you ever 
BS; 


meas 
an article by 
Dame’s Knute Rock- 
ne with your catalog. 
Send today. 


WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BICYCLES 
er eeeineenianseeciangee eee 


Westfield Manufacturing Company, Dept 9B 
Westfield, Mass. 
Please send your free catalog and article by 


Knute Rockne. I want to start my plans now 
for the best summer ever. 


Shanghai Passage 


(Continued from page 8) 


late. We’re pullin’ out.” 

On the instant the boy knew that he 
wanted to get home—he wanted to get 
back to a decent way of living. Not 
this—not this! Because he knew too 
much, the mate was shanghaiing him 
aboard this tramp steamer. 

“T didn’t sign on,” he said as though 
to himself. “I didn’t sign on.” 

“Yer not the first sailor ter be sent 


on the shanghai passage, kid. But no- 


body never got no rottener ship than- 


this ’ere ole Nanking.” 
“Where—where are we going?” The 
words came, muffled, from his lips. 
“Our first bloomin’ landfall is Yoko- 
hama. We’re bound fer the China 
Coast.” 
(To be continued in the May num- 
ber of THe AMERICAN Boy.) ~ 


A Sheriton Coach 


(Continued from page 10) 


asked, reading my face. 

“T’m not sure.” 

But if I wasn’t then, I was a moment 
later, for the door flung open and a 
blazing Dick Lucas entered. He covered 
the space to Spike’s desk in two long 
steps. 

“You keep your hands off my team,” 
he roared. 

Spike looked at his hands good-hu- 
moredly. 

“They haven’t been fooling with your 
team,” he said, holding them up as if to 
prove it. 

“Oh, haven’t they?” Dick spit out. 
“Your puppet here,”—he thrust a con- 
temptuous finger at me—“cornered me 
this morning, and tried to fill me with 
the kind of poison that ruined the var- 
sity last year.” 

Spike got deliberately to his feet and 
came around the corner of his desk. 

“Lower your voice, youngster,” he 
said. “This is a gentleman’s office.” 

“The office of a gentleman who had 
to be canned,” Dick shouted. 

Spike’s left hand grasped Dick’s col- 
lar and swung him around. The other 
took a firm grip on the seat of Dick’s 
trousers. Then he lifted Dick, appar- 
ently without effort, carried him, kick- 
ing and struggling like a roped cougar, 
to the door. I followed, to see Dick 
flattened, not too gently, on the floor of 
the hall. 

But what pried my jaw open, left me 
cold as ice, and trembling, was another 
sight. For Killer Lucas, surprise writ- 
ten all over his face, stood speechless at 
the head of the stairs. 

Spike nodded to him, turned back, and 
closed the door. 

In a few words I told Spike how I'd 
met Dick—that while I’d been perfectly 
cautious he’d jumped at conclusions. 
Then I rushed out, intent on repairing 
the rest of the damage. 

On the path at the north end of the 
campus I overtook the Killer, walking 
alone. 

“Mr. Lucas,” I called. 
sharp eyes questioning. 

“Mr. Lucas, I happened to be in on 
that little tussle you saw. Let me ex- 
plain it to you.” 

“Why should you explain it to me, 
young man?” The Killer’s voice was 
dry as powdered snow. 

“Because I don’t want you to get a 
wrong idea of Spike.” 

The Killer stared at me, and then, 
miraculously, he smiled. 

“You don’t need to, son. 
fighter.” 

He left me dazed and nonplused. 

Berkeley trimmed us, two straight. 
Jennett split a series with us. We lost 
other games. Weeks were passing—un- 
pleasant weeks. 


He turned, his 


I like a 


HE squad, weighted down by cam- 
pus disappointment, got worse. Its 
play was mechanical, its headwork a 
thing to wonder at. It was lacklustre— 
slow to get going—in and out. 
Dick lost his self-assurance, became a 
worried, harassed boy who didn’t know 
what to do. His front deserted him— 


clearly he had met a situation he could 
not cope with. 

Luck had shown me the opening 
stages of the drama, and luck let me see 
the unwinding of it. I called on Spike 
at his rooming place, and as usual 
opened the downstairs door without 
knocking. Spike lives on the second 
floor. 

Voices, low but vibrant, halted me. 

“Tl do anything I can,” Spike was 
saying. “Name it.” 

“Come and coach.” 
voice, full of misery. “Let me fit in 
anywhere, but you’re the boss. I real- 
ize now how I wrecked everything, last 
year. Help us make a decent showing 
against Ashford, and I'll feel as if this 
season hasn’t gone completely to pot.” 

“Sure,” Spike’s deep voice reassured 
him. “I'll start to-morrow.” 

I backed out and went hastily away. 

Spike himself saw to the announce- 
ment in The Daily—it simply read that 
Dick Lucas had appointed Glenn Atwell 


It was Dick’s 


‘assistant varsity coach for the balance 


of the season. Decent? I’ll say! Espe- 
cially when Dick had surrendered to 
Spike complete authority. 

Spike’s first act was to dismiss the 
varsity squad for three days. 

“T don’t want to spot a one of you 
around the gym until next Monday,” he 
warned. “Forget basketball. Bury it 
dead. Take it easy. Put your mind on 
other things. Let the second half of 
our schedule take care of itself. I'll 
have more to say next week.” 

“They’re stale,” he explained to me, 
confidentially, later. “All of ’em under 
weight, which is a sign they’ve been 
overworked. They haven’t much en- 
thusiasm, either—another sure sign. 


Our first job is to get this bunch back | 


into a winning frame of mind.” 


lee was more pep in the bunch 
when they showed up on Monday. 
Even then Spike didn’t work ’em hard. 
He simply had a short chalk talk and 
preached the everlasting gospel of 
speed, a short pass driven right up to 
the basket, and an accuracy that would 
make every man dangerous. No scrim- 
mage, just some exercises in tip pass- 
ing, and the old game of everybody re- 
volving in a circle under the basket, 
shooting, recovering and shoving the 
ball to the man behind you so he can 
take his turn. 

“Every man make sure the trainer 
gets his weight,” he said when he dis- 
missed everybody a half hour later. 

“Looks better,” Spike exclaimed with 
satisfaction as he compared the latest 
set of weights with weights that had 
previously been recorded on the chart. 
“Everybody has gained—some as much 
as four pounds. Another week and we 
will have this gang in full stride.” 

Spike made no changes in the varsity 
—they were men he’d been develop- 
ing the previous year. But he sternly 
checked all attempts at long, spectacu- 
lar passes, or at floor-length dribbles 
that usually ended with a tossed up 
ball. Sheriton’s game was to break 

(Continued on page 50) 
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[VER JOHNSON 


ee: 
y Dad went the limit 
and got me the 
Best There Is.’ 


i. 


OYS who ride America’s 

Finest Bicycle know 

exactly why it’s “‘the best 
there is.”’ 


The MOBICYCLE $45 


Without extra equipment 


The SUPER MOBIKE $50 


Completely equipped with the latest and best 
of everything, and other models fully describ- 
ed in our catalog in colors. 


Prices range from $32.50 to $67.50 


IVER JOHNSON 
VELOCIPEDES and JUNIORCYCLES 
(Sidewalk Cycles) are the same high 
grade as our bicycles. 


Send for folder describing the new 
IVER JOHNSON .22 Caliber Safety Rifle 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
18 River Street, Fitchbu ¥ 
New Youx: 151 Chamb 


if you buy 12 or more. Silver plate. Singly 40c en. choice of 
colorsenamel, 3letters & date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 5 
ea. Singly 60cea. Big Free Cat. shows Emblems $5c to § 


685 METALARTSCO.,Inc., 841 Poriland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


“Tt doesn't 
hurt a bit” 


ss EVERAL of us boys have 
your cannon and revolvers, 

bK_J and we have a great time 
having sham battles.”? You 
don’t have to wait for the Fourth 
to enjoy BIG-BANG. You can 
shoot it any time. No matches. 
No powder. With a BIG-BANG 
for each of the gang you can have 
glorious times all mmer long 
with sham battles, military ma- 
neuvers, firing salutes, and soon. 
See BIG-BANG at your dealer's 
or write today for folder show- 
ing d and Heavy Artillery, 
Gunboats, Army Tanks, Pistols, 
and talk it over with the gang. 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Main Office and Factory: Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 


BIG-BANG 


SAFE NOISE 


April, 1929 


HH Aca Me ue 


M ORE 
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ATU RDAY: 


Saturday and fun afoot! Racing, climb- 
ing, jumping, nine innings of baseball 
and a two-mile hike to the old swimming 
hole. A lot of fun for you but a lot of 
work for your feet. 


You’ll have more fun all day if your feet 
are in the right sort of shoes. Get into a 
pair of Hoods. 


Don’t think that Hoods are like old-fash- 
ioned, thin, flimsy ‘‘sneaks.’’ They are 
regular athletic shoes for real athletes. 


Hoods are made to do what the feet do. 


] 


They fit perfectly and support the arches. 
They are flexible from heel to toe. Out- 
seams prevent skin chafing and blistering. 
Cushion heels, running way down to the 
instep, protect your feet against stone 
bruises, And the soles—Smokrepe or Tire 
Tread—grip like a cat’s paw and wear 
like a horse’s hoof. Hoods fit right, feel 
right, wear right and look right. 

You can get any style of Hoods at almost 
any price you want to pay. Ask for Hoods 
by name—and get the sportiest, longest 
wearing athletic shoes you can buy. 


’ THE REDMAN 


A new style, generalathletic 
shoe. Tan upper. Cutout 
pattern, Tire Tread 
sole. Reinforced, new de~ 
sign comfort toe. Special 
Hygeen insole, 


THE SIAK 


All-round shoe for outdoor 
sports. Special Hygeen in- 
sole. Improved lace-to-toe 
pattern. Smokrepe sole. 
White, brown or neutral 
shade uppers. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass. 


Ask your dealer Jor a copy of the Hood book 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. It’s free. If 
he cannot supply you, write to Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass, 


° 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your book on 
Indoor and Outdoor Sports, 


4 Reasons why you should 
wearHOODS 


or Conia Hoos have For Health—Hoods have 
outside seams it prevent it i * 
chafing: instep mempeanadaar: the ilar insole! thatis non. 
row shanks that support the *sorbing and which prevents 
arches; some Hoods have unpleasant perspiration odor. 
sponge cushion heels that pro- 
tect against bruises. 

For Wear—Hoods have the 
Smokrepe or Tire Tread soles 
that stand the wear and tear 
of active feet. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 


For Style—Hoods are smart 
and snappy in design. White, 
brown, and patterned uppers, 
Handsome nickel eyelets, 


HOOD MAKES .- 


CANVAS SHOES - 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES - RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - 


RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Riding a New Departure equipped bicycle 


is a real joy—because you constantly have 
a sturdy little giant in the rear wheel which 
provides smooth, smart control of speed 
and stop. The New Departure Brake is 
built like the multiple disc clutch in father’s 


“ 


automobile. Twelve ‘‘steel to bronze’ 


discs, pictured here, provide twenty-two 
breaking surfaces that grip each other in 
gliding resistance to speed—or in an em- 
ergency they will clinch instantly for a 
quick halt, Furnished on any make of bi- 
cycle—or your dealer can quickly install 
one on your present bicycle. 


New Departure Coaster Brake 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. ~ 


“~~ Holder of All 1928 Official 


~ American Records for Class A Motors 


‘This Me? you will want_a Lockwood ‘‘Ace.” You 
’ > will prefer it to any other Outboard for three reasons: 


» . Ist—Its Record-Breaking Speed. Every 1928 Class 

* A Record in the outboard field is held by the Lock- 

wood Ace. 

_. 2nd—Its Greater Safety. Only Lockwood Motors 
have that constant safety feature—the Lockwood Pilot 


—the “‘Unseen hand that takes hold of the Motor when you let 
go”’ and makes sudden reverse impossible. 


3rd—Its Light Weight. No boy wants a Motor that is 
too light to drive a boat at racing speed. The Lockwood 


“Ace” is the fastest of all Motors built light enough for a boy 
to handle. 


So when Dad talks motors to you, remind him that here is not 
only the peppiest, fastest Motor of its class, but also the 


Safest of All Outboards 
—weighs only 50 Ibs. 


With the Lockwood “Ace,” you can challenge all “comers.” 
You can enjoy speed with safety. You can handle the Motor 
yourself. You can enjoy the thrill ‘of water motoring to an ex- 
tent not possible with any other Motor of similar weight. 


G describing the complete Locke 
Write for Free Folder ocaincot sisters for 150 
The ‘‘Ace,” “Silent Chief,” “Racing Chief.’ and “Flying Four.” 


Lockwood Motor Co. 9125; 22kson st- 


LOCKWOOD 


Outboard Motors 
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A roar. Kenworthy of Ashford in- 
tercepts a pass meant for Sullivan. He 
makes a three-step dribble and bounces 
it to McLaughlin. McLaughlin feints 
to return it, pivots swiftly, and shoots 
it to Berch. Berch is right under the 
basket, and before the desperate Hafey 
can cover him the score is 29-23. 

The tipoff. Ashford has it again. A 
shove, and the ball is down the floor 
before Sheriton offense can form. A 
scuffle of players, a whirling green and 
white body that shakes itself free and 
straightens, a swift chest shot, 29-25. 

It’s getting too close to be comfort- 
able. We raise the roof with a thun- 
derous “Go get ’em, Sheriton!” 

But the next basket is Ashford’s, 
too, and the score is 29-27. Sullivan 
calls for time, and both teams subside 
into little panting circles. 

Spike’s face is white—a corner of his 
lip is caught tightly between his teeth. 

There’s a little more than a minute 
left. The teams take positions for the 
tipoff. The whistle. 

Ashford has it again, but this time 
Sheriton is ready with her defense. 
Kenworthy tries to dribble; Weiss 
breaks it up. The ball goes up between 
them. Kenworthy bats it to Berch and 
Berch loops it through the basket to 
knot the score. 

Eight points in a row, and a tied 
score. Moreover, Sheriton is weaken- 
ing. The pace is telling on us. 

But we take a big brace, work the 
ball down the floor, and a swift chest 
shot by the desperate Sullivan sends it 
spinning toward the basket. Two 
plunks—one solid one as it smacks the 
backboard, and a shorter one as it 
bounds off the iron rim. A groan from 
Sheriton, that grows louder as the 
referee halts a tangle and calls a foul. 

Ashford makes it. The score is 30- 
29 in favor of Ashford. 


HE next half minute is the hottest 

T’ve ever seen. The ball darts here 
and there as though it is too hot to 
hold. It stays near the center of the 
floor, however. Ashford is eager to hold 
it—perfectly willing to win by the slen- 
der margin of one point. 

Sheriton’s defense is the offensive 
kind—frantically they drive after the 
ball. They must make Ashford throw 
it, and intercept. Fifteen seconds left. 
A whistle—another foul. We hold our 
breath, then let out an ungodly roar as 
the referee taps McLaughlin on the 


back. Ashford’s misplay — Sheriton 
gets a free shot. 
There’s a commotion behind me. 


| Spike is sending in Peters of the scrubs. 


A roar of laughter from Ashford 
stands as he goes in, for he’s a good six 
feet five, and just thick enough to keep 
himself from falling apart. 

“What’s the idea of sending in a 
third string man?” I yell at Spike. 

“T hope Sullivan figures it out,” Spike 
answers, and then wraps a coat around 
the panting Hafey, who has come off 
the floor. 

Tl tell you now what I didn’t know 
then. Spike figured that just as Sher- 
iton had had her inning at the start of 
the game, so Ashford was having hers 
now. Ashford, for the moment, was 
the superior team. If the game ended 
in a tie, and the referee called for a 
five-minute overtime period, Ashford 
would surely win. 

Therefore, in the dozen seconds there 
were left, it was up to Sheriton to do 
more than tie—it was her one chance 
to win. And the only way she could do 
it was by her trick play, the play that 
Spike had taught the boys to use when 
they’d fail to shoot a basket. That was 
why he’d sent in the long-legged Peters, 
and if Sullivan, who was to shoot the 
foul, remembered, there was a chance. 

The teams lined up—Sullivan at the 
foul mark, and the rest of the two 
teams close along the lane. Except that 
on the left corner of the lane and end 
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line, right under the basket, stood 
Weiss, and on the right, big Peters, his 
face working with eagerness. 

The ball soared high, and as it left 
his hand Sullivan shot to the right. 
There was a roar from Ashford as it 
missed the basket cleanly, struck the 
backboard and bounded toward the 
floor. But as Kenworthy of Ashford 
leaped for it a long skinny arm waved 
over him. 

The ball flipped back over Peters’ 
shoulder, squarely into the outstretched 
hands of Sullivan. And Sully, not fif- 
teen feet from the basket, arched it 
cleanly in. 

That’s the way the game ended, 31- 
30, in favor of Sheriton. 

All the way home we talked about it 
—the way Sullivan, by way of taking 
no chances, deliberately missed the bas- 
ket entirely, so that Peters would surely 
have a chance to get the ball back to 
him. 

It was Dick Lucas, at the next meet- 
ing of the alumni athletic committee, 
who proposed that Spike Atwell be re- 
appointed head basketball coach. And 
it was Killer, after the unanimous vote 
in favor, who was first to shake hands 
with Atwell. 

Which was as it should be, for hadn’t 
the Killer told me he liked a fighter? 


Spring Is Coming, Air 
Markers! 
Time to Paint Up! 


HREE boys—Mac Weaver, William 

J. McEnteer, and Thomas Plyler— 
painted the sign shown in the picture, 
to help aviators flying above DuBois, 
Pennsylvania. 

They won honorable discharges 
signed by Herbert Hoover, General 
Fechet, Admiral Moffett and other fa- 
mous leaders in aviation who are 
sponsors of THE AMERICAN Boy Maga- 
zine campaign to roof-mark towns. 

They did their part in an important 
service to aviation—according to Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aviation, the 
most important immediate service that 
can be rendered. 

More than two thousand boys are en- 
listed in the campaign and already they 
have roof-marked 37 towns! The latest 
towns to be marked are: Kendall, New 
York; Kingston, Pennsylvania; Neosho, 
Missouri; and Avalon, Pennsylvania. 

You’re next! Fill out the coupon be- 
low and send it, with a two-cent stamp 
to AMERICAN Boy Magazine Air Mark- 
ing Headquarters, 550 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit. You'll get back a plan 


of attack telling you how to proceed. 


American Boy Air Marking Headquarters, 
550 West Lafayette Boulevard, 


Detroit, Michigan. 

I wish to enlist for service in the American 
Boy Air Marking Campaign. I enclose a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage on the plan of 
attack. 

Signed 


April, 1929 


Here’s 


Tread 


You find o 
Winners 


It stands to reason that the tread design 


that has helped to make world records for - 


speed, endurance and safety on automobiles 


will make a world-beating “tread” for an 
athlete’s 


So here it is! The famous Firestone tread 


shoe! 


design and the long wear of Firestone tread 
rubber—ready to put new pep and speed 
into your games and athletics. 

Sure footing! You now have the samenon- 
skid, ground-gripping power for your feet, 


Look for “The Mark of Quality” 
on the Ankle Patch of the genuine. 


eee 


which played a vital part in making a new 


speed record in the annual Pike’s Peak 
climb on Firestone Tires. 

Speed! This same tread design which you 
can now have beneath your feet was used 
on the car which traveled more than 207 
miles per hour. 

Winners of every race on the famous 
tracks at Indianapolis and Atlantic City 
have used the Firestone tread for 8 
years or more. 

Look at this athlete’s shoe, and you 
will see that every inch of it is as good 
as its soles. See those heavy “bumpers” 
of rubber across the front of the toe. That 
means extra protection for your feet— 


ATHLETES’ 


Bp] 


Portion of Firestone Tire— 
compare tread design with 
sole of athlete's shoe at left. 


Soleof Firestone TIRETRED 
Athletes’ Shoe—(at left) show- 
ing famous tread design. 


Listen to ‘The Voice of 

Firestone"’ Every Mon- 

day Night—48 Stations 
NBC Network 


extra protection for the shoe. Notice that 
the black rubber reinforcements running 
up the front and over the instep are all 
double-stitched to stand all the strains that 
leaping, bounding, dodging and racing can 
put upon them. The upper is made of stout 
long-wearing duck, in white or brown. 

You can tell your folks that this remark- 
able Firestone Athletes’ shoe will wear and 
wear—it has a sole as good as a Firestone tire 
—and an upper as good as the sole. 

Watch for the shoe dealer or department 
store that sells Firestone Athletes’ Shoes— 
and ask for TIRETRED if you want this leader. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 S. Franklin St. 
Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sts. Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Bivd. 
Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 


Firestone 
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TOSSOGE 


ACTUAL SIZE 


BURGESS 


SNAP LITE 


FLASHLIGHT 
The Vest-Pocket Flashlight 


(Size: Height 234"; Width 134"; Depth 1144") 


A caseless flashlight 
that is durable and 
practical ... dainty 
and exquisite. Lasts 
an amazingly long 
time. Get one today. 


Silvery, sparkling 
color designs: 
Red, Blue, Green, 
Brown, Black. 
Vivid, striking, 
modernisticcolors. 


An innovation in flashlights 
that is almost indispensable 
+». Once you are accustomed 
to its wonderful convenience. 
In your pocket—or purse— 
under your pillow—through- 
out the house, you will find 
scores of uses for this minia- 
ture flashlight. 

Its long life is due, partially, to 
Chrome—a patented feature of all 


Burgess batteries: radio, ignition 
and flashlight. 


Burcess Battery COMPANY 
General Sales Office: Chicago 
Mfrs. of Radio, Ignition and Flashlight Batteries 


NG Erse T° 


Sold in These Stores: 


HARDWARE; 
ELECTRICAL; 
AUTOMOTIVE; 
DEPARTMENT; 
and others. 


Go to the Nearest One 
and Ask for It 


A.M. L. 


thirty minute flying mark—and 

this time there’s official record of 
it. Lynn Sullivan’s outdoor model flew 
out of sight after thirty-six minutes of 
official timing at the recent Los An- 
geles Times Aviation School model air- 
plane meet. The runaway was cap- 
tured nine minutes later, however, when 
it finally came down. More about the 
ship later. 


A GAIN a model plane has passed the 


—_ 


Something must be done about these 
planes that go out of sight and seem 
still to be flying around miles above the 
earth—without refueling! The last to 
disappear forever was reported by 
James Fleetwood of Galva, Iowa. It was 
a three motored biplane of the Modelero 
Club of Storm Lake, Iowa, and was last 
seen heading south and going strong— 
apparently intent on joining Com- 
mander Byrd’s fleet of South Pole 
planes! 


Pluto’s “Morning Mail” yarn of the 
airplane-eating cat is echoed in those 
from Harry Lusk of Douglass, Arizona, 
and Floyd Spearing of Rockford, Illi- 
nois. 

“T made a six foot model of a Ford 
Trimotor,” writes Lusk, “and made it 
fly twenty-five seconds, during which 
time it traveled about sixty-five feet. 
We had two kittens at that time, and 
one was air-minded; he would climb in- 
to the fuselage of the plane and wait 
until I flew it. Since he was only a pas- 
senger and therefore dead weight, the 
machine would just get off the ground, 
skim for about fifteen feet and come 
down, so I decided that the cat had to 
be cured. We tied him to a big box 
kite, and after he had looped the loop 
with it several times, he lost all desire 
for air travel.” 

Spearing’s cat seemed to think that 
his master’s Baby R. O. G. planes were 
birds for him to chase, for he took great 
pleasure in tearing them to pieces un- 
til one turned on him and gave him a 
taste of whirling prop. This effectively 
turned his appetite. 


——— 


This year’s national contests are go- 
ing to uncover a lot of new ideas in con- 
struction. William Lawton of New 
York says he bends bamboo wing tips 
around an old fashioned lamp chimney, 
and gets the right dihedral angle for 
his wings by shaping the spars on a 
folding checker board. Robert Matters 
of West Allis, Wisconsin, has made a 
knife which he says is his cheapest and 
handiest tool for shaping and cutting 
balsa. He breaks off a wedge shaped 
corner of a razor blade with his pliers, 
and makes it into a knife by binding it 
firmly to a slotted stick of wood. John 
Peterson of Mellen, Wisconsin, put bam- 
boo skis on his R, O. G. and got several 
good outdoor flights with the plane ris- 
ing from the snow. He used three 1-32- 
inch pieces of bamboo turned up at the 
ends with the slick side underneath, and 
found that they made very satisfactory 
skis. 

a 


Almost a hundred clubs have ob- 
tained their official League charters, 
and every day brings reports of in- 
creasing club activity. Robert Brown of 
Dolgeville, New York, writes about the 
promotion system of the Dolgeville club. 

A new member is a Kiwi—an Aus- 
trian bird with no wings. He may ad- 
vance to the following grades as he ful- 
fills requirements: 

Crow—Build a plane of thirty sec- 
onds’ duration; build glider capable of 
a 100-foot flight; know 10 aeronautical 
terms and their meanings. 

Cadet—Build plane of fifty seconds’ 
duration; build R.O.G.; build some type 


A. Chat 


of commercial plane of twelve seconds’ 
duration; know 20 aeronautical terms 
and their meanings. 

Pilot—Build plane of seventy-five 
seconds’ duration; build R.O.W.; build 
commercial plane of twenty seconds’ 
duration; write a 150-word composition 
on the principles of flight; know 40 
aeronautical terms and their meanings. 


—— 


In spite of the high mortality rate for 
too successful planes, they are being 
turned out by thousands. Irwin Mis- 
ner of Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: 

“Every time I receive a new copy of 
THE AMERICAN Boy I’m afraid that 
T'll run across a notice in the A.M.L.A. 
department which says, ‘Discontinued 
because we can’t keep on furnishing kits 
to you at cost forever.’ I certainly 
don’t want the model articles to stop, 
for I’m in love with model airplane 
building.” 

= 


Gilbert Stinger, president of the 
“Wings” club of Little Falls, New York, 
writes that each member gets an air- 
plane ride when he has six League 
honor certificates. 


es 


Honor certificate files show that the 
present certificate records are: Baby 
R.0.G., 96 seconds; indoor pusher, 235; 
indoor tractor, 295; outdoor twin push- 
er, 1600; hydroplane, 186; indoor com- 
mercial, 90; Baby R.O.W., 28; Tichenor 
Midget, 41; championship tractor, 
193; high-climb R.O.G., 56 1-2. Some 
of you have bettered a lot of these 
records, and have done it before adult 
witnesses. Any model builder may 
qualify for a certificate by having his 
flight witnessed and certified in writing 
by an adult, and then sending the cer- 
tification, with ten cents, to League 
headquarters. Why not send for your 
certificates right away? 


— 


When you think that your letters from 
the League question and answer de- 
partment are unduly delayed, it may 
be that League headquarters could not 
make out your name correctly. James 
Miller of New York City, received an 
answer to one of his letters nearly two 
months after it had left the office. The 
envelope was addressed to James Wil- 
ten. Print your name or write it plainly 
on every letter. 


Join the League—invite your friends 
to join. Use this coupon. 


AIRPLANE MODEL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Airplane Model League of America 
American Boy Building 

Second and Lafayette Blvds. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: 


I wish to join the A. M. L. A. in order to 
have the backing of Commander Byrd and 
other air-leaders in_my airplane model work, 
to get the help of Merrill Hamburg in build- 
ing record-smashing models, and to learn about 
national contests, parts at cost, free question 
and answer service and other League privileges. 
Please enroll me as a member. Enclosed is a 
two-cent stamp to cover postage on my mem- | 
bership card and button. | 


ull Nanie nna. 


Age 


Street and Number. 


CitWsecccen 
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Famous 


Sluggers 


How many 
can you name 


Test your baseball knowledge. Each picture above 
is of a famous slugger. Can you give his name? 
These players and many others are shown in our 
1929 baseball book, now ready for distribution. 
New pictures of leading players, taken on the dia- 
mond, at bat, and in the dugout. Facsimile repro- 
ductions of their autographs; figures giving their 
complete records; pictures of the bats they use. You 
will treasure this book, spend delightful hours ex- 
ploring it and keep it as a valuable reference. 


Their Pictures, in this Book 
Their Bats,at your Dealer’s 


Batting with a Louisville Slugger gives you confi- 
dence. On your shoulder there rests the bat used 
by the greatest players in the game. Notable bat- 
ting records of past and present were made with it. 
The complete selection of Louisville Slugger bats 
shown by leading dealers in every city offers you the 
perfect balance, power, and reliability that big league 
players enjoy. The Autograph Models are exact 
duplicates of the bats of prominent sluggers, made 
in the same factories, and used by them exclusively. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Incorporated, 
Manufacturers, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Louisville Siugger 
cout 


Send This Coupon 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, 
430 Finzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky 
Send me, without charge, copy of the New 


Edition of your illustrated baseball book, “Famous 
Sluggers of 1928”. 


Name. 


Address ea! 
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Land "Em on Homemade 


Baits! By William Heyliger 


ARLY in the summer of 1926, 
three friends who had never done 
any fresh-water fishing came up 

to my camp in the mountains of Sussex 
County, New Jersey, raided my tackle, 
borrowed my boats, and went out for a 
day of bait casting. 

“T hope they’re not chuck-it-away 
boys,” said Bill Jr., gloomily. A chuck- 
it-away boy, in Bill’s vocabulary, is a 
green fisherman with a mania for los- 
ing baits. 

The three friends cast for six hours, 
came back with sheepish apologies, got 
into their car and rode away. After 
they were gone we checked the two 
tackle kits. 

“Well,” Bill said at last, “they 
brought back the rods and reels, any- 
way.” There wasn’t a spoon or a spin- 
ner left. 

In a sense, they were not to blame for 
the disasters that had overtaken them. 
Ours is a tough lake even for an ex- 
perienced fisherman. It was created by 
damming a creek, and its bottom—once 
farm land—is covered with old fences, 
rotting logs, and scrub timber. Added 
to this, the shore line is a tangle of 
brush and weeds, bowlders and dead- 
falls. Truth compels me to admit that 
we, too, have lost our share of baits. 
But being human, when we lose baits 
we attribute it to hard luck. Being 
human, when some visitor loses our. 
baits, we lay it to the door of his 
ignorance. 

That night, after the three throw-it- 
away boys had departed, we bumped 
the old car down to Stockholm to lay in 
a supply of spinners and spoons. But 
the general store, on that particular 
day, had nothing in stock but wooden 
plugs—and the wooden plugs, in our 
lake, don’t seem to take fish except on 
rare days. 

“We'll ride over into the other valley 
to-morrow morning,” George decided, 
“and see what we can pick up in 
Franklin.” 

In the morning, the car wouldn’t 
start. Something was decidedly wrong 
with the carburetor, and none of us was 
mechanic enough to tinker with so deli- 
cate a piece of mechanism. There we 
were, without a metal bait of any kind, 
and the fish leaping and feeding all over 
the lake! 

George groaned. ‘“We’d probably get 
some good ones this morning.” 

“How about trying our hands at mak- 
ing some tackle?” I suggested. 

Bob, who had once seen me try to 


paint a room and at another time had | 


watched me fix a leaky faucet, gave a 
hoot of derision. 
An empty tomato can that was lying 


around, a length of baling wire that | 


had been around the hay fhat had gone 
into our mattresses, a few beads con- 
tributed by one of my daughters—this 
was the sum total of what we could find. 
George pounded the tomato can flat and 
cut out oval spinners. Bill snipped the 
wire into five-inch lengths for shafts, 
bent back an inch of the bottom of the 
shaft, attached a three-gang hook and 
twisted the end of bent wire around the 
shaft. A bead went down the shaft to 
rest on the twist, and George punched 
a hole in the narrow end of the blade 
and ran it down to the bead. Another 
bend of the wire at the top of shaft to 
hold a swivel, and a single-blade spin- 
ner was ready for action. 

Bob snickered. 

“Let’s feather the hook,” said Bill. 

This time Bob laughed long and loud. 
In truth, that first spinner was a ter- 
rible looking affair with its tin blade, 
its blue bead and its rusty wire. But 
we, who were venturing into the un- 
known, had hopes. Our experience had 
been that long, slim, flexible feathers, 
tied to a hook, made just as effective a 
lure for pickerel as pork rind._. Rind 
discolors and takes on a damaged look, 
but feathers - last - indefinitely. . We 
worked three feathers out of a pillow 
and rigged.the hook. _ 

“Who’s going to try this out?” Bill 
demanded. 

“Throw it up ina tree,” Bob advised, 

“and lose it.” 

We tossed for the honor of tiying out 
that homemade bait, and George won. 
Half_an hour later he had a nineteen- 
inch- pickerel lying in the bottom of the 
boat! 

‘Since that day we have made all our 
own baits, both metal lures and wooden 
plugs. 

“In seven years of fresh water fishing 
I have had my share of thrills. But 
my heart never leaped as it did’ that 
day when George, fishing with: that 
crude spinner, sang out: 

“T have one.” 

The first lesson we learned was that 
hanging the blade on.the shaft next 
to a bead was often disappointing be- 
cause the blade would foul when it 
started to spin, and then go dead. There 
must be a flash or motion to an arti- 
ficial lure that is intended to attract 
fish. (Continued on page 63) 
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Eight out of ten college men 
are Gillette users 


STEADG 
MEN. 


THE NE 7, i | 
IMPROVED 


(‘illette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


.... consider that every Gillette 
will last a lifetime... . few men 
need deprive themselves of so in- 
expensive a luxury. 
$5.00 in either heavy 
silver or heavy gold 
plate. Twenty shaving 
edges (10 double- 
edged Gillette Blades) 
included. Other mod- 
els are priced from 
$5.00 to $75.00. 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, U. S. A 


NLY Gillette has built a razor 
O to_ fit the hand as well as it 
does the face.’ The New Standard, 
which you see here, is 
as delicately balanced 
and as carefully fin- 
ished-as a champion- 
ship tennis racket... 
alittle better than any 
other shaving instru- 


ment you've ever used. 
Multiply that fraction 
of added comfort: by 
365 days in the year 


THE NEW STANDARD is 

enclosed in a genuine leather- 

covered case lined with purple 
velvet and satin. 
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The world 


velously for the better. 


Topay the world is literally at our doors. A spin of a dial, 
and we listen to the President in Washington, or a football 
game in San Francisco. From our talking machines the 
greatest of operatic stars sing to us, the foremost dance 
orchestras play lively syncopation of our choosing. Our 
automobiles stand ready to whisk us over smooth boulevards 
to new scenes. Monday is no longer blue: the family wash- 
ing is done by electricity; so, too, is the cooking, and the 
preserving of food, and the sweeping of floors. 


Yes, the world we live in has changed . . . changed mar- 


Have you ever stopped to consider the part advertising 
has played in this change? Glance over the advertisements 
in this magazine. How many of the products mentioned 
are old friends of yours, familiar because you already own 
them or intend to get them soon! And the articles in your 
own home. Every one of them, probably, is advertised, 
either here or elsewhere. The chances are you first learned 
of them through the advertisements. 


Advertising is important to you because it keeps you 
informed of the changes in the world. It tells you of new 
products, of improved designs and workmanship and ma- 
terials. It helps you to spend your money wisely and well. 
It points you to the better things of life. 


Advertising is the herald of progress 


we live in 


Ve 


_ 


RO. Sn 


ew Boyd-Martins 
for 1929 4 new BULLET 


Step-plane;4 new 
family boats, designed for present 
Write outboards and the new 1929 high-speed 
motors. Write for catalog illustrating 
for Catalog snd describing these new models. 
Boyd-Martins have won the outboard 
speed championship for 3 years, 


BOYD-MARTIN BOAT COMPANY 
866 Lee Street Delphi, Indiana 


Boys! now you can own 


a real 100 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 


Study wonders of insect, cee | 
plant and other unseen 


y 
worlds! Invaluabletoam- $D 50 
ateur scientists, students - 
of physics, botany, chemis- 
try, etc. A real professional micro- 
scope with imported lens and mirror, 
complete with case. Save money; 
buy direct—money back if not abso- 
lutely satisfied after 30-day trial. 


Send check, money order or cash. 
Catalog Free. 


Apparatus Engineering Co. 
Dept. E, 
2006 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘The Marlin Firearms Company, 135 Willow St., New Haven,Conn, 


LEVER 


ACTION 


Sprit SEcoNnD 


can pull the lever with 
twice, three times or twenty 
away without taking your 
The Marlin Model 39 is the only lever action .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on the ma: Each stock, barrel 
and action is so painstakingly finished and beautifully 
balanced that pointing dead is almost certain. Like ail 
Marlins the action in this gun has a solid top and side 
ejection—features generally recognized as most modern 
and reliable, 

Model 
keep f 


9 is a gun you will learn to love and always 
its fine qualities as a hundred thousand others 


have done. 

The Marlin catalog contains a complete description of 
this Model 39 as well as the other models in the Mar- 
lin line, which provides a gun for every American 
shooting need. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
135 Willow St., New Haven, Conn, 


Please send me a copy of the new Marlin 


log. 
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What Makes It Fly? 


(Continued from page 30) 


and feet off the rudder bar—for as long 
as ten minutes, even in gusty weather. 

In foggy weather, even with a stable 
plane, pilots very often get into diffi- 
culties. There is then no horizon to 
guide the pilot and warn him that his 
plane is not on an even keel. A pilot in 
a fog may imagine that his ship is fly- 
ing in a perfectly normal way; yet, 
coming suddenly out of the fog, he may 
find himself moving in a tight spiral, 
turning round and round and getting 
closer and closer to the earth. Harry 
F. Guggenheim, president of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion 
of Aeronautics, told the writer of an 
extraordinary incident in fog flying. A 
pilot had been carefully following a 
railway line. Suddenly he found him- 
self in a fog bank, and in a minute or 
two struck the side of a mountain. The 
railway line had gone into a tunnel in 
a mountain side! Fortunately the side 
of the mountain was not very steep, so 
the pilot escaped injury though his 
plane was completely wrecked. 

Instruments termed inclinometers 
will do much to help the pilot in a fog. 
These are graduated spirit levels, with 
an air bubble that wanders away from 
the center. An inclinometer, mounted 
fore-and-aft, will warn the pilot that 
his plane is pitching away from its 
normal attitude. Another inclinometer 
mounted crosswise will warn him that 
his plane is rolling sidewise. 

On the Royal Dutch Air lines, pilots 
are purposely taught to fly blind. Their 
cockpits are covered over and they fly 
by inclinometer alone. After a few 
hours practice a pilot can fly “blind” 
for an hour at a time. 


The Automatic Pilot 


OME authorities think that even 

when the plane is stable of itself, 
and the instrument board is provided 
with inclinometers and turn indicators, 
automatic stabilizers are needed. 

The most promising automatic sta- 
bilizers involve the use of the gyro- 
scope. > 

The gyroscope is one of the most fas- 
cinating of man’s inventions. Its prin- 
ciples can be illustrated by simple toys. 
For example there is the simple top, 
which when spun rapidly round seems 
to defy the laws of gravity, and when 
tilted sidewise will immediately return 
to a vertical position. 


The Sperry automatic pilot consists 
of three gyroscopes. Each gyroscope is 
a wheel rapidly driven round by a jet 
of air, and mounted in gimbals. One 
gyro controls the rudder, one the eleva- 
tor, and one the ailerons. When the 
plane pitches, one gyro refuses to pitch 
with the rest of the plane and stays in 
a vertical plane. The angular displace- 
ment between the gyro and the rest of 
the plane closes the contacts of an elec- 
tric motor, which makes the elevator 
give a correcting motion to the plane. 
The other gyros work the rudder and 
ailerons. 

As early as 1912, Lawrence Sperry, 
son of the inventor of the gyroscopic 
stabilizer, was able to walk out on the 
wings of his plane while the gyros kept 
his plane on an absolutely even keel. 
Lawrence Sperry demonstrated his in- 
vention over Paris, arousing the great- 
est enthusiasm. On descending to the 
flying field he received a prize of ten 
thousand francs from a French Society 
for the promotion of airplane safety, 
and a hearty kiss on each cheek from 
the bearded president of the society. 

The difficulty with the gyroscopic sta- 
bilizer is that it is expensive and re- 
quires careful. maintenance. It will 
probably be simplified in time, and be 
used more generally on large transport 
planes. It is fascinating to think of 
being able to fly a huge airplane for 
hours at a time without touching the 
controls. The gyroscopic compass, some- 
times termed “Iron Mike,” is now fre- 
quently used on steamships to keep 
them on their course. It is sad to think 
that the brawny sailor at the steering 
wheel will some day be only a figure in 
books of adventure. 


Epitors’ Note— The article you've 
just read, the sixth in Professor Klem- 
in’s series, has told you how a designer 
can plan an airplane that will fly itself. 
In the first article, in November, you 
learned why airplanes can fly; the sec- 
ond, in December, dealt with experi- 
ments with wings; the third, in Jan- 
uary, discussed wings and airplane de- 
sign; the fourth, in February, treated 
three chief types of wings. Last month, 
Professor Klemin explained how the 
airplane is controlled. Don’t miss “Con- 
struction and Lightness of the Modern 
Plane” next month. 


The Builder of the Dam 


(Continued from page 22) 


Kaufmann called down the line of moy- 
ing shovels: 

“Hey, Tom! 

“Rotten,” said Carey. 
have to go to bed.” 

“My back did hurt yesterday,” Jim 
said angrily. 

“Did it?” Kaufmann laughed. “Well, 
you got away with it.” 

By the time breakfast was ready at 
the Scout camp, the last of the mud was 
out of the cut and they were down to 
easier digging. Rick decided to get 
lumber across the lake for the forms. 

“Which men will I take?” Jim de- 
manded. 

“On what?” Rick pretended igno- 
Trance. 

“Ferrying the lumber across.” 

“You'll dig to-day,” said Rick. “It 
will give you a chance to work that 
soreness out of your back.” 

Kaufmann sent a thoughtful glance 
down the breakfast table toward Carey. 
Somehow, the work that morning went 
better. The dirt came out faster, and 
grew in piles on either side of the cut. 

Harry Olds and Art Fields headed 


How’s your back?” 
“I think I'll 


the crew of four that brought over the 
lumber. The diggers climbed out of 
the ditch to watch the first voyage of 
the scow, and Rick was analytic enough 
to see it as a wise waste of time. Two 
hawsers, twenty feet long, ran out to 
the two small boats; and a boy in each 
boat, pulling hard on the oars, brought 
the scow wallowing across the lake. 
Back at the stern Olds and Fields used 
long poles to steer a course. It was 
slow going, with the clumsy craft veer- 
ing first one way and then another. But 
in the end they ran her, smooth and 
easy, to her dock near the job, and a 
loud huzzah came from the pick-and- 
shovel men. 

It seemed to Rick that this first trip 
of the scow was a promise. It shifted 
from the course, it fell off, it lost head- 
way—but it got there. The job, too, was 
coming along and would get there. They 
were down four feet in the ditch, lum- 
ber was arriving for the frame, cement 
waited only to be ferried over, and sand 
and gravel would be dumped on the east 
shore to-morrow. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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You've probably read ‘‘David 
Goes to Greenland"’ and*‘ David 
Goes to Baffinland.”’ Here's 
David himself, with Deric Nel- 
son on the deck of the Arctic 
Schooner ** Morrisey,”” in Green- 
land waters. David is throwing 
Western clay targets while 
Deric blows 'em to smithereens 
with Western shells, 


Men Way 
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Cokin, 


—A\s Leslie Simson would say 
to David Putnam - -“What these little 


bullets do ts surprisin eg 


Experienced big-game hunters like Leslie Simson 
and Dr. A. P. Chesterfield know ammunition like 


Babe Ruth knows how to hit home runs! aod Si 
Simson and Chesterfield use 

WesTERN, and they'll tell you 

there isn’t any ammunition 

made that compares with it in 


Keep Your Rifle 
* Clea 


by shooting these 
Bright, Clean, Greaseless 


Lubaloy .22’s 


They won’t rust your gun! 


accuracy, deadly killing power 
and cleanliness. 


When David Binney Putnam, 
author of ‘‘David Goes to 
Greenland,”’ and his father were 
planning their famous trips on 
the Arctic Schooner “‘Mor- 
risey,’’ they, too, took West- 
ERN ammunition for all of their 
guns. 


Thousands of boys agree with 
David and Mr. Simson and in- 
sist on WESTERN sli .22’s for their rifles. 


cleaning unnecessary! . . . . But more than that, 
the bullets are coated with shining Lubaloy that 
makes them gleam like ‘‘Bullets of Gold!” 


Lubaloy is a lubricating alloy that does away 


The New 


| Heth ey.N Le 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


WesTeRN Cartripce Company, 


453 Hunter Ave., East Atton, Ix. 


yy 


with the coating of gummy grease which is one of 
the objectionable features of ordinary lead-bullet 


Youcan handle Western Lub- 
aloy .22’s or dump them into 
ie pocket without smearing 

your hands or clothes. 
There’ s not a speck of grease on 
them! Lint and grit won't stick 
to them and get into your gun. 
They are as clean and smooth as 
the crystal on your watch. Just 
about the neatest cartridges 
you've ever seen. And they shoot 
even better than they look, 

Blaze away with a few ata 
target. Accurate? Well, just try 
them! Lester Jeffrey, of Fresno, 
California, made a new world’s 
record with Lubaloy .22's when 
he shot 3,146 consecutive bull’s-eyes, firing con- 
tinuously for 23 hours. Think of hitting the 
bull’s-eye that many times without a single miss! 
That’s the kind of accuracy these new cartridges 
give you! 

Get some of your crowd together for a little 
friendly shooting match. Stick up a target, but 
don’t tell them what cartridges you reusing. You'll 
show them some rea/ shooting with Lubaloy .22’s! 


S Coated 


BRANCH Offices: 


Leslie Simson and Dr. A. P. Chesterfield (the two at the 
right. Mr. Simson on extreme right )—with tigers bagged in 
India with Western Lubaloy big-game cartridges. 
Mr. Simson, who is one of the most experienced big-game 
hunters in the world, is enthusiastic in his praise of WestERN 
22's. He once killed a charging lioness at close range with a 
single shot from a .22 rifle, using a WesteRN .22 cartridge. 
He would say to you, as he has to us, that ‘‘What these little 
bullets do is surprising!” 


Cost more?.. No sir! Not a penny more than 
ordinary .22’s. Dealers everywhere sell WesTERN. 

Drop us a line and let us mail you some litera- 
ture telling all about these 
bright, new, greaseless cartridges 
that keep you and your rifle 
clean. We'll also send you a copy 
of Lieut. Col. Townsend 
Whelen’s thrilling booklet, 
“American Big Game Hunting.” 


This booklet by Lieut. 
Col. Townsend Whelen 
is full of his thrilling ex- 

riences in hunting Bear, 
Rasuneain Goats, Deer 
and Caribou — and con- 
tains descriptions of all 
the various kinds of 
North American big 
game. 


2's 


Hosoxen, N. J.; San Francisco, CAL. 
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Stretch, Big Boy, | 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H ! 


OU'RE in a tight place, big boy. If you take 
your foot off that sack, the umpire will make 
one of those close decisions in favor of the 
j runner. Stretch as far as you can and leave the 
rest to the glove. And thank your stars you've got 
a D&M “Old Reliable” Mitt — the same glove that 
turns wild throws into put-outs for “Long George” 
Kelley, baseball's most famous first baseman. 


Better Gloves Make Better Players 


Big Leaguers know that they can't play their best 
baseball unless they have just the right gloves, so 
when you realize that in 1928 D@M Gloves and 
Mitts were used by two hundred and thirty 
National and American League players you can be 
sure there's nothing better made! 


Go to the nearest store handling D&M Sporting 
| Goods and ask to see the D&M Big League Gloves. 
Try on the Catchers’ Mitts, Fielders’ Gloves, 
and First Basemen’s Mitts autographed with the 
names of baseball's most famous players. You'll see 
the difference just in trying them on! You will 
find, too, a wonderful assortment of D&M Junior 
Gloves, built just like the Big Leaguers, but made 
especially for younger boys. No matter what price 
you pay, if you see the Lucky Dog you can be 
sure you've got a winner. 


FREE! 


Ask the D©’M dealer for free D&M _ booklets 
on “How to Play the Various Positions.’ They 
help you to play better baseball. If no DOM 
dealer is handy, write us. 


Draper-Maynard Co. 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Sutton, Quebec 


DaM 


PrPrrErrrrrer iret eer eee) 
Tue Drarer-Marnarp Co. 
Phnot Ne heed Let Walter Johnson Show You How to Fool the Batter 
Send’ me free illustrated booklets on pitching, playing the infeld, stealing bases, batting, etc., written by Big League stars. 
Also the following: 
New D&M Golf Book — 
“18 Holes in Par.” 


Lucky Do, 
Athletic Goods 


New York San Francisco 


1929 Official Rule Book 


D&M Catalog of Spring 
for Baseball and Tennis. 


and Summer Athletic Goods. 
Name 


Backed hy 15 years of knowing 
how... .CAWLLE presents a new 
value in Outboard Motors... 


10 ALL who love America’s 

waterways—who seek the 
thrill of splashing waves, the 
charm of wooded lake, and the 
lure of winding river,—Caille 
offers a new measure of enjoy- 
ment. Attach a Caille Outboard 
Motor to your boat and you will 
multiply many times your summer’s fun. 
Whether for family pleasure, or for fish- 
ing or racing, the Caille Line for ’29 
provides you with the exact motor to fit 
your need and purse —a motor built to 
advanced engineering standards and 
which sets a new level for quality, per- 
formance and carefree, dependable 
service. 


Model 34, Faster and better than 
the model that won at Lake Elsi- 


ia nore, Cal., establishing the fastest 
ne 5 time in B Class: and that also won 
the gruelling Savannah marathon 
Class B events in 1928. 
MOTOR CO Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States 
© = Canadian Distributors: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal, Ques 
6210 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


the Mid East, Mid West regattas and 
Export Department: 116 Broad Street, New York City 
HE COMMANDERS OF TH WATERIWA 


(Continued from page 56) 

By quitting time they were down to 
five feet. Jim climbed out stiffly and 
glared at his cousin. 

“You certainly stuck me in a sweet 
spot to-day, didn’t you?” 

“You let yourself out of it yester- 
day,” said Rick. There was no doubt 
in his mind but that Jim had played 
upon his sympathy. A strained back 
does not heal in twenty-four hours. 

Another load of lumber was brought 
over before quitting time, and Rick held 
the scow on the west shore. To-morrow, 
when the sand and gravel came, ha 
would put the whole gang to handling 
it. They would cross in the scow, two 
pairs of oars in each rowboat. They 
would all go over together. They would 
make better time than if some rowed 
over and some walked around the lake. 
Time! He had to save time! Time was 
slowly becoming a nightmare. 


LL next morning the gang dug, and 

all next morning Rick listened for 
the rumble and bump of Martin’s 
trucks on the wagon road. At noon 
they had not come. 

“Weren’t we to get sand and gravel 
to-day?” Tim Mara asked curiously. 

“There’s a misunderstanding some 
place,” Rick said. “Martin was to 
bring the stuff in Thursday—that’s to- 
day.” 

“Martin? Is that the fellow Jim said 
walloped the cement shelter?” 

“Oh, Jim was talking through his 
hat.” 

“I suppose he was,” Tim said 
thoughtfully. “Knocking out those 
boards was a kid’s trick, not what you’d 
expect a man to do. But it’s the same 
Martin?” 

“Yes,” said Rick, and was conscious 
that a vague thread of apprehension 
ran through him. 

The afternoon passed, and brought 
no sand or gravel. The sun had turned 
blisteringly hot, and the toiling crew 
suffered from thirst. Olds was ap- 
pointed water boy. Carrying two 
buckets, he went around the lake trail 
to a spring, and brought back water 
that was cold as mountain ice and clear 
as mountain crystal. The gang, 
parched, emptied the buckets at once, 
and Olds went back for more. 

“That takes a man from a shovel,” 
said Jim. 

Rick knew it. Even though Olds 
could not stand up to the others he gave 
something to the job, and every shovel- 
ful of dirt counted. But the crew had 
to have plenty of water on a broiling 
day like this. 

At three o’clock they climbed out, 
glistening with perspiration, helping 
one another to scale the side wall that 
now registered an inch over six feet. 
They were beginning to run into small, 
firmly imbedded rocks that held them 
up and had to be dug out with crow- 
bars, and a trickle of water had worked 
in from the lake. 

The gang, waiting only to cool off, 
plunged in for a swim, and Rick 
plunged with them. The water was like 
a tonic. It freshened him, invigorated 
him, washed away his worries, and 
filled him with a new confidence. 

“Care to take a ride?” he asked Tim. 

“Where to?” 

“Vreeland. I’m going down to 
straighten out this thing with Martin.” 

Tim went along. The storm that had 
swamped the ditch, had swept along 
the wagon road with destruction. All 
along the way trees leaned drunkenly 
against other trees, uprooted weaklings 
that had been hurled grotesquely into 
the embrace of stronger giants. Torn 
off branches were thick along the road, 
and the car rocked over them and 
snapped them under its weight. A bird’s 
nest lay alongside the rutted track 
where it had been thrown, bare of the 
eggs that it had held. A falling branch 
had penetrated an ant hill; the brown 
insects, swarming industriously, were 
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busily engaged in repairing the dam- 
age to their home. 

“The best engineers in the world,” 
said Rick: “bees, ants, wasps, and 
spiders.” 

“JT don’t like ’em,” said Tim. “They’re 
too crawly.” 


HEY found Ross Martin in the ga- 
rage in the rear of his house, super- 
intending a repair to the hoist of a 
dump truck. The man seemed exasper- 
ated; his red hair was in disorder and 
his face was mottled with rage. 

“This is the second time you've 
bummed up this mechanism,” he roared 
at one of the men. “If you do it again, 
you can go hunt another job.” Out of 
the corner of his eye he saw Rick, and 
swung around. “Well, what do you 
want?” 

The brusqueness of the greeting 
stung, but Rick controlled his temper. 

“JT want sand and gravel. You were 
to have it up to-day.” 

“Oh, I was, was I?” 

“So you said.” 

“Why didn’t you fix the road?” Mar- 
tin’s voice became a bellow. ‘What do 
you think I buy trucks for—to smash 
them up? You don’t think I’d haul two- 
and-one-half-ton loads over that stretch 
of rock and sand, do you? Not in the 
condition that road’s in now. No, sir. 
There’s three big rocks in there that 
have to come out or be leveled off. Why, 
with those rocks I’d take a chance of 
slashing my tires or busting my 
springs. And then who’d pay for the 
damage?” He faced back toward the 
broken hoist. 

“There was no trouble getting our 
cement in,” Rick said hotly. 

“I’m telling you how I run my 
trucks. I’m not responsible for the way 
some other man runs his.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the road had 


to be repaired?” 

“Thought you knew it,” Martin said 
shortly. 

Knew it? Rick shut his lips and 


turned away. How could he know it 
when nothing had ever been said to 
him? 

“What’s Martin trying to do?” Tim 
Mara asked suspiciously. “Hold you 
up?” 

“It looks that way,” said Rick. He 
drove a distance in silence. “If that’s 
his idea,” the boy added, “he won't get 
away with it. I’m going to run over to 
Franklin and see if I can dig up another 
truckman.” 

But before they reached the place 
where the wagon road branched off to- 
ward the camp, the furious honking of 
a horn behind them sent them to the 
side of the state highway. A car drew 
abreast and held their speed. 

“Tt’s Mr. Galt,” said Tim. 

Rick stopped. The scout executive 
ran ahead a bit, parked, and came strid- 
ing back. 

“What’s the idea, Rick?” he de- 
manded. “You were doing forty. Want 
to get a ticket?” 

“J didn’t realize I was going fast. I’m 
nursing a peeve.” 

“You look it. Who stepped on you?” 

“Ross Martin. I gave him the con- 
tract to haul my stone and gravel. Now 
he’s trying to tie me up.” 

Mr. Galt gave a low whistle. “That’s 
serious, Rick. How?” 

“By refusing to bring it in unless 
rock’s taken out of the road.” 

The scout executive snapped his fin- 
gers and pounded one hand with sud- 
den vehemence against his thigh. 

“Rick,” he said ruefully, “I’m afraid 
I’ve got you in a mess. I should have 
told you. Martin’s right—he probably 
thought you knew. When he submitted 
his bid for the job, he told me that three 
rocks would have to come out of the 
road before he’d haul. I’m sorry, Rick.” 

Slowly Rick’s hands left the wheel 
to come down and rest in his lap. There 
was now only one thing to do—get out 
the rock. 
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“It will take four fellows about two 
days,” he said. 

“All of that,” Mr. Galt agreed. “If I 
had only thought to tell you, Rick—” 

“Why, we'll simply have to make the 
best of it,” Rick said with a crooked 
smile. They were behind on the con- 
tract—five days at least—and here was 
more time lost. 


Chapter Eight 


IM MARA led the group that went 
down the wagon road next morn- 
ing to clear out the rock. Rick was 

torn between a desire to keep Tim in 
the cut, where his shovel did thirty per 
cent more execution than any other, and 
the need to have the road made pass- 
able for Martin as soon as possible. In 
the end it was the desire to see sand 
and gravel stored on the eastern shore 
that led him to send Tim away. It 
would take muscle to dig around the 
three bowlders, to split them into pieces 
that could be handled, and then to get 
them out of the way. 

At the end of the first day one of the 
rocks was gone. At noon of the second 
day the other was off the road. But Tim 
had grave doubts of the third. 

“I’m afraid it’s too big,” he said. “We 
might dig a deeper hole alongside it and 
roll it into the hole and bury it, but 
that would take a lot of time.” 

“Can’t be done,” said Rick. “Nothing 
could pass up or down the road while 
you were digging.” 

After dinner he went down with the 
rock crew. The bowlder, ragged and 
jagged, stuck out of the road like a 
sore and swollen tooth. 

“Cut it down from the top,” said 
Rick. “Chip it down with mauls. If you 
get it down to ground level, or near 
ground level, we’ll be all right.” 

“We'll have it down to size before we 
quit,” said Tim. He shed his shirt, 
tightened his belt and, naked above the 
waist, sent his maul crashing against 
the top of the rock. 

Rick went back to the job. They were 
down below seven feet now, and had 
made their first contact with bed rock 
in one corner. The trickle of water that 
had broken in on them two days before 
had increased in flow. Following the 
level of the floor of the ditch, it ran to 
the bed-rock corner; and Rick, sending 
over to the Scout camp for a hand 
pump, cleared the wet, boggy hollow at 
hour intervals. He had expected more 
water than this, and counted the ab- 
sence of serious leaks as his first good 
break. 


pet day they started the erection 
of the frames, for bed-rock was 
now only a matter of inches. They sunk 
the first of the frame uprights at the 
four corners, and Rick established his 
level for the fill. They marked it with 
a tape line, and then the procession of 
uprights began, a 4 x 4, two 2 x 4’s, and 
then another 4 x 4. As each upright 
was brought into position, it was fixed 
permanently into place with a cross 
brace. By quitting time bed-rock was 
exposed for half the length of the cut. 

“Monday,” said Rick, “we start to 
nail on ship-lap.” Olds went across in 
one of the rowboats and brought back 
two kegs of nails. At half past three 
Tim came back with his crew of rock 
maulers. 

“How nearly finished are you?” Rick 
asked. 

“All finished,” said Tim. “Fix this, 
will you?” He held out his right hand. 
The palm was blistered, and torn in one 
place. “We certainly pounded that 
rock.” 

That afternoon Rick rode down to 
Vreeland again, and again Tim rode 
with him. Martin’s tongue and temper 
had both lost their pepper. 

“You'll start to get your stuff Mon- 
day morning,” he said amiably. “I 
thought you knew all about my demand 
that the road had to be put in shape. 
I’ve got to look out for my equipment.” 


Rick knew that Mr. Galt must have 
talked to the contractor. On the way 
back they stopped at the Chadwick 
shanty. The place was locked, but be- 
fore they moved away the engineer 
swung off a passing Chadwick truck 
and came over to them. 

“J thought Martin was going to haul 
for you last Thursday,” he greeted 
them. 

Rick explained the delay. “When can 
I get the mixer, Mr. Quayle?” 

“Want it Monday? I'll run it ten 
or twelve feet up the wagon road. Mar- 
tin can pick it up. I'll tell him.” His 
keen eyes took in the boy. “Having your 
hands full, aren’t you?” 

“Just a little bit more than full,” 
Rick said ruefully. 

“We’re in a nice mess here,” Mr. 
Quayle told him. “Ran into a spot of 
quicksand. It may tie us up for weeks. 
Well, Ware, that’s engineering.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Rick. At that mo- 
ment he felt a kinship with the bearded, 
capable, corduroy-clad man facing him. 
They were of the breed that defied the 
rough spots of the world and tamed 
them. Engineers! 

At eight o’clock Monday morning 
Ross Martin had two trucks on the 
eastern shore. Rick divided his crew. 
With seven workers, he handled the 
frame, building up from bed-rock as 
fast as bed-rock was uncovered. He 
wished he could send Tim over to han- 
dle the heavy gravel; but Tim’s right 
hand, still sore, was only fit for the 
lighter work of handling a hammer and 
nails. 

By night Martin had dumped fifty 
cubic yards of sand, thirty-five cubic 
yards of gravel, and had brought in the 
mixer on his last trip. Rick lashed a 
cover of canvas over the machine and 
left it on the east shore until it should 
be needed. The frame on the side of 
the cut nearest to the lake was more 
than half completed. To-day, for the 
first time, he felt that they had gained 
some ground. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “we can begin 
to scow over sand and gravel. Let Mar- 
tin’s trucks back into the piles we have 
formed and dump there. Jim, you han- 
dle the scow. Not more than sixty 
wheelbarrows of sand to a load. When 
you bring gravel, not more than fifty.” 

“I get you,” said Jim. He jotted the 
loading weights on a piece of paper and 
stuffed the paper into a trouser pocket. 

“When do we begin to pour?” Tim 
asked. 

“Not until Thursday,” said Rick. “I 
want to make sure we have enough stuff 
on this side before we start. Once we 
begin to pour concrete into the forms 
we'll try to run the mixer until that 
dam is finished.” 

“Day and night?” Jim demanded. 

“Day and night,” Rick answered. “We 
will send Art up to camp in a boat, and 
he'll bring down our meals.” 

“That'll be a lot of fun,” said Tim. 


EDNESDAY morning they fin- 

ished the form. The leak that had 
been growing steadily as the days 
passed had now reached a serious pro- 
portion. They threw earth in behind the 
form that faced the lake, and ran the 
water into a deep hole. From this cav- 
ity it was taken out by the hand pump 
before it had a chance to work its way 
down into the cut. 

“Going to start pouring to-morrow?” 
Tim asked. 

Rick nodded. 

“How about to-night? Once we stop 
the hand pump the hole will fill and 
the overflow will have to go some place. 
We'll get up in the morning and find 
the cut half flooded.” 

“The pump is only temporary,” said 
Rick; “we'll flow off this water through 
a pipe.” He bored through both forms 
and, an hour later, a two-inch pipe, 
with a downward pitch, was carrying 
the leak through both walls of the form 
and spilling it down a ravine that ran 
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training for 
the SYRACUSE VARSITY. . 


Read what 
the Assistant Coach 
of Syracuse University 
would recommend 


for you 


Vic Hanson is his name. He has played 
football—taught football—lived foot- 
ball. Here’s something that concerns 
his team—an important “training 
table” secret that you ought to know: 

“T recommend Postum made with 
milk to every football coach and 
player,” this coach tells us, “as an 
excellent help in training. It has been 
the training table drink of teams I 
have played on and have coached for 
five years. It never robs the boys of 
sleep and never affects their nerves. I 
personally drink Postum regularly.” 


Let Vic Hanson’s tip help you win 


Coaches have two reasons for getting 
their teams to drink Postum made 
with milk. One, it takes the place of 
tea and coffee—drinks that contain 
the drug, caffein. It answers 
the craving for a hot drink 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


know, Postum contains no trace of 
harmful drugs. 

But more than that, Postum made 
with milk brings body-building nowr- 
ishment. Postum is made of roasted 
wheat and bran; combined with milk 
it’s a real championship drink! 

And what an easy one to prepare! 
Just add hot (not boiled) milk to 
Instant Postum, stir, sugar to taste, 
and there you are! Ready! 


Make this test—and keep score 


Start at once to profit by Coach 
Hanson’s advice. A thirty day test 
will show you he’s right. We’ll send 
you a week’s supply of Instant Pos- 
tum, asa start. And, in addition, we'll 
send you a score board, where you can 
keep a record of your weight and 
height each month. 

This score board will mean a lot to 
you. In addition to a place for your 
own record, it shows the official world’s 
records of all the major sports. It’s up 
to date. It’s a fine thing to have on 
your wall. 

Send for Instant Postum and score 
board today! 


with a warmth and flavor 
that satisfy. And, as coaches 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps my 


P.—A.B.— 1-29 


score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 


Postum is one of the Post Food Products, Phan 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 


which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 


Post's Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Choc- Street. 


olate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 


City. 


State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Canada, address Canapian Posrum Company, Ltd. 


812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 


easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Get this CORONA TYPEWRITER 


Corona can-help you win success in 
school and business. 


You can earn extra money with Corona. 
Lots of boys do. You can earn money by 
addressing envelopes—by making out 
bills—by copying papers, and in dozens 
of other ways. 

The minute you own a Corona your 
services are in demand. 


Corona makes light work of lessons. It 
puts you ahead of other students. You get 
better marks because teachers like to get 
neat, easy-to-read papers. 


You can quickly become an expert 
typist on Corona. You can learn the 
fundamentals in a few hours. And it’s fun 
too. Corona works so smoothly, so beauti- 
fully. And it turns out the same high grade 
work as the most expensive office ma- 
chine. 


Yet Corona is so light and compact that 
you can lift it with one hand. It comes in 
a handsome carrying case so that you can 
carry it anywhere. 

Corona is not a toy. It was adopted by 
the U. S. Army for field service. It is a 
complete typewriter in easy-to-carry form. 

Corona has a full size standard four-row 
keyboard with the same spacing between 
the keys as on a big machine; two-color, 


self-reversing ribbon; variable line spacer; 
stencil device; back spacer; margin release 
—more big-machine features than any 
other portable typewriter. 


Free Book for Boys 


Mail the coupon and find out how easy 
it is to own a Corona—how you can use 
it while paying for it. 

We will also send you free an interesting 
illustrated booklet called ‘“‘Corona Type- 
writers’ which describes Corona in 
detail, and contains beautiful illustrations 
of the new color models. 

When you read this book, you will 
realize why a million people use Corona 
—why Roosevelt took one to Africa—why 
30,000 Coronas were used in the World 
War—why more novelists, more news- 
paper writers, more students in schools 
and colleges use Corona than all other 
portables put together. 

Don’t neglect this opportunity. Don’t 
let another day pass without doing some- 
thing about it. Learn now the joy of own- 
ing a sturdy, speedy, smooth-operating 
Corona—a typewriter that will last the 
rest of your life. 

No obligation. Mail the coupon at the 
top of this page NOW. 
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Trains Unruly Hair — 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


i your hair is difficult to keep in place, | derives its health, life, gloss and lustre. 


or lacks natural gloss 
and lustre, it is very easy to 
give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appear- 
ance, so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora 
through your hair once or 
twicea week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will 
then stay, each day, just as 
you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair 
and makes it pliable. Then, 
even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of itsown accord. 

It gives your hair that 
natural, rich, well-groomed 
effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as 
waxy pastes and creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair 
healthy by restoring the nat- 


| Address. 
ural oilsfrom which thehair }_ 


Canadi: 


I 
1 THE R. L, WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 8rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


I Please send me FREE, asample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. | 


Try it! See how easy it 
isto keepyour haircombed 
any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed straight 
back, 

If you want your hair to 
lie down particularly smooth 
and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten 
your hair with water before 
brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


TRY IT FREE 
29-G-60 | 


(Continued from page 59) 
away from the lake. 

Tim scratched his head. “Going to 
pour cement around that pipe?” 
. “Certainly.” 

“How are you going to take the pipe 
out after the concrete sets?” 

“We won’t take it out, Tim. We'll 
leave it buried in the concrete and cap 
both ends.” 

To Tim the plan was a model of ‘in- 
genuity. To Rick it was simple engi- 
neering. 

That afternoon they brought over the 
mixer and from the moment it was 
hauled out over planks from the east- 
ern shore dock to the scow to the mo- 
ment it was hauled across other planks 
to stand at the job, Rick’s heart was in 
his throat. A momentary off-balance 
topple, and the mixer could go over- 
board. Inch by inch they loaded and un- 
loaded it, guiding it from the front, the 
rear, and the sides. When it finally 
stood safely beside the cut, Rick wiped 
the sweat from his forehead. 

“Bring over cement,” he said. He 
had let the cement go until last. On 
the east shore it was safe under shelter. 
To-night one hundred and fifty bags of 
it would stand beside the mixer, wait- 
ing for the dawn. 

Early in the week Rick had tried out 
the mixer; now he cranked it again. It 
broke into life, rattling its pulleys, clat- 
tering its mixing bowl. He pulled a 
lever, and the filling bucket came down 
into position to take its load. He worked 
another rod, and the chute dropped in- 
to position to discharge the mixture. 

“All set,” said Rick. “Throw canvas 
over that cement, Tim. Now, if to-mor- 
row is clear—” 

The day broke gray and misty. A 
lowland boy, viewing the uncertain 
color of the dawn, the vapors that 
spiraled up from hidden ravines like 
faint smoke, would have taken these 
things as signs of threatening rain. But 
Rick knew his mountains. In spite of 
the mist there was a feeling in the air 
that he recognized—a touch of unseen 
dryness, of clean breeze, an indefinable 
something that spoke of sunshine. 

The gang responded eagerly to the 
call to start the day. All the work had 
thus far been preparatory, making 
ready for what was now to come. The 
mixer stood between the cut and the 
lake, and behind it, and off a little to 
the side, the cement bags were piled. 
Rick, standing beside the machine, wait- 
ing to start, had something of the feel- 
ing that moved his crew. Once con- 
crete began to pour into that cut, slid- 
ing down a corrugated iron chute that 
had been placed so that it would direct 
the mixture, the finished thing for 
which they had been striving would be- 
gin to rear its solid bulk. 


IS force was marshaled like an 

army. Tom Carey, at the sand pile, 
would load sand into wheelbarrows. 
Three boys, led by Kaufmann, would 
load the gravel—heavy stuff that need- 
ed more than one pair of hands. Joe 
Flowers and Max Golding would run 
the sand and gravel to the mixer. An- 
other boy would handle the cement, 
dropping the bags into the mixer 
bucket, ripping them with a cotton 
hook, emptying their contents. Harry 
Olds was water tender. His was the job 
of taking water by the bucket from the 
lake and pouring it into the mixer as 
Rick gave the word. Down in the cut 
big Tim Mara, his legs encased in rub- 
ber hip boots, stood with a gigantic 
rake. He would do the heavy work of 
spreading out the concrete as it came 
down, preventing it from piling up in 
one spot. Rick had hoped to run the 
mixer along the cut and pour in sec- 
tions, but the ground between the cut 
and the lake had become too sloppy to 
permit of the mixer’s being moved. Jim 
Logan, with those not working on the 
pouring, was to run over cement in the 
scow. Rick figured he would need at 
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least another one hundred and fifty 
bags. 

Jim and his helpers waited, aboard 
the scow, to see the pouring start. Har- 
ry Olds had three buckets of water 
ready. 

Rick started the motor of the mixer. 
The engine was cold, and died three 
times before it began to run evenly. 
The boy, glancing around at his assem- 
bled army, raised one hand. “Ready?” 

“Shoot the signal,” called Tim, “and 
give us the ball.” 

Rick dropped his hand, pulled out a 
lever, and the mixer bucket dropped 
into place. 

A bag of cement was thrown in, was 
ripped, was emptied. Flowers and 
Golding wheeled up their barrows, tilt- 
ed them, poured sand and gravel on top 
of the cement. Harry Olds sloshed in 
water. The bucket rose and emptied its 
contents into the drum. Olds dipped 
more water from the lake. Flowers and 
Golding went back to the piles with 
their empty barrows, surrendered them 
for filled ones, and started back toward 
the mixer to be ready for the next 
batch. 

Teamwork!  Rick’s eyes glowed. 
Water and cement, sand and gravel, 
flowing to the mixer in a steady stream, 
moving in unison like the cogs of a ma- 
chine. He raised his hand again. 

“The first gun, fellows.” 

Down the chute went a load of con- 
crete, to fall with a wet, splashing thud 
to the bed-rock bottom of the cut. 

The next minute Flowers and Gold- 
ing had poured their barrow loads, a 
bed of cement had followed, Olds had 
splashed his water, and the bowl was 
spinning a fresh batch. 


HE sun came out and turned the day 

golden. Jim took the scow back 
across the lake and helped bring over 
fifty bags of cement. Rick told Art 
Fields to row down to the Scout camp 
and bring back breakfast. 

“It will be ready for you, Art. 
know we’re eating here to-day.” 

Art looked doubtful. “The bugle has 
not blown mess yet.” 

“Tf you wait for the call, breakfast 
will be cold by the time you get it here. 
Go down now.” 

“Want me to start back for another 
load of cement?” Jim asked. 

“After breakfast,” said Rick. 

Kaufmann came up to report that it 
might be well to get one more load of 
gravel on the job. 

“Jim will bring it over this after- 
noon,” said Rick. He started a batch 
down the chute. 

“Too thick,” came Tim’s voice above 
the clank of the mixer. 

The discharge was halted, and a 
quarter bucket of water was thrown in- 
to the hopper. 

Faintly on the morning air came the 
notes of the camp bugle. Carey sang to 
the music of the mess call: 


They 


“Porky, porky, porky, without a strip 
of lean, 

Beansy, beansy, beansy, the finest ever 
seen! 

Come and get your mess, boys—lick the 
platters clean.” 


Presently they saw Art Fields’ oars 
glistening in the sun. Five minutes be- 
fore Art beached his boat, Rick shut 
down the mixer. The workers washed 
in the lake, spread planks the length of 
the scow, sat on the gunwale, and used 
the planks for tables. A half dozen will- 
ing and hungry workers carried up the 
food—prunes, scrambled eggs and ba- 
con, fried potatoes, bread, butter, and 
coffee. The coffee had grown cold. 

“Should have built a fire,” said Rick. 
“We could have warmed it in a few 
minutes. Can’t do it now—would take 
too much time. After this, a small fire 
every mealtime. And keep that coffee- 
pot here. I may need it.” 

In twenty minutes they had “licked 
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You Can Boast About 
\ <CHICAGG” 


‘TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 
Speed Without Noise” 


When you own a pair 
of “CHICAGOS” you 
have] something you can 
boast about to other boys 
and girls, These are the 
skates used by “Our Gang" 
and the big movie 
& stars. Nooneelsecan 
have handsomer, 
stronger, or faster 
Roller Skates; or skates 
with more special features 
and improvements—unless 
they also have “CHICA- 
GOS.” Ball-bearing wheels 
and hard composition Rub- 
ber Tires that outwear steel 
wheels. Get them from your 
‘dealer. or send ts $4.00 
and his name. 


Club Pin FREE 


Join the ‘Roll on 
Rubber” Club—just 
send 10 cents mem- 
bership fee and get 
free gold finish club 
pin, certificate, and 
book, “*How to Roller 
Skate.”” Learn howto 
organize local branch, 


No. Combination § Skate 
i for Boys, Girls, Grownups 


New Double Tread “Triple-Ware” 
Steel Wheel Roller Skates 


No, 101 Steel 
‘Wheel Skate 


than other 
steel wheels. 


Amazing Roller Skate Offer 


Special Feature Price Only $2.25; 


Ask your dealer for Chicago” 25 
Skates. If he doesn’t carry them, 
WY send us his name with $2,25 and ——| 


we will send skates postpaid. 
Order Todayt 


Chicago Roller Skate Co. 


Established Over One-Fourth Century 


4444 W. Lake Street Chicago, III. 


Bert 
Lytell 
Says Hair Counts! 


“Dame Fortune is a girl that must be won 
like any other girl,” says the popular screen 
star, Bert Lytell. “And you can’t go court- 
ing any girl if you look like a tramp. One 
of the indispensables to a gentlemanly ap- 
pearance is a neat head of hair. For that 
reason, you'll find Hair Groom a fixture on 
my dressing table.” 

A little Hair Groom in the morning will 
keep your hair combed and glossy all day 
without making it sticky or greasy. Even 
unruly or shampooed hair stays combed all 
day in any style you like. Real men in every 
walk of life use Hair Groom. Hair Groom 
comes in two forms—cream and liquid— 
both greaseless and nice to use. A liberal 
sample of Liquid Hair Groom is free. Clip 
the coupon, 
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Wyeth Chem. Co., Dept. 1A4 
578 Madison Ave., New Yorks, N.Y. FREE 


Mail me free sample Liquid Hair Groom. 


the platters clean.” Tim yawned, swung 
his feet across the gunwale, and stood 
on the shore. 

“What are we waiting for?” he de- 
manded. “Lots of concrete to be poured 
to-day.” 

“Pipe down,” said Jim. “We get an 
hour for breakfast.” 

“Any fellow who wants an hour, take 
it,” Tim challenged. “There’s a job to 
be done, and I’m ready to work now.” 

Rick would have been afraid to ask 
it. But coming spontaneously from 
Tim, one of their own number— 

“Ym game,” said Harry Olds. The 
weakest member of the crew, and yet 
one of the most willing! 

Rick’s heart leaped as the crowd fol- 
lowed Tim. Again the mixer rattled 
and clattered into life. Cement and 
sand, gravel and water went into the 
bucket. Another batch slid down to Tim. 
There was a delay over at the loading 
piles. 

“Waiting for sand and gravel,” Rick 
called. Flowers and Golding came hur- 
rying, their barrows rocking. Jim and 
his crew put out with the scow to get 
another load of cement. Rick, looking 
after his cousin, sighed. Foreman—and 
yet he had protested a quick return to 
the job. 

The morning wore on, and the sun 
grew hotter. Every time a bag went 
into the bucket and was ripped, the 
breeze blew a cloud of cement over 
Rick. As the hours passed he became 
powdered with cement dust. It rose 
from his clothing in little gusts as he 
moved. It got up into his nostrils and 
into his mouth, and his throat grew dry 
and parched and cracked. The boy han- 
dling the bags, Harry Olds at the water, 
Flowers and Golding as they came up 
with the barrows—all these got some of 
the dust. But Rick, standing in one spot 
beside the levers of the mixer, suffered 
more than any of them. 

Kaufmann came over with another 


report. “One of my fellows is growing 
tired. That gravel is hard stuff to 
handle.” 


“Rest him up,” said Rick. “Send him 
for water.” His voice was hoarse. 
Sweat, running down his forehead, 
streaked through the cement dust and 
gave his face a striped and haggard 
look. 

Art Fields brought dinner to the job, 
and again they spread planks and ate. 
This time Rick wanted them to rest the 
full period. They needed it. 

There was jelly for desert, and hor- 
nets gathered by the dozens and in- 
vaded the plates. Rick and most of the 
others, used to this, gave the insects 
small attention; but Tim and Jim Lo- 
gan fidgeted and squirmed, and tried to 
scare the yellow jackets away with 
abrupt gestures. 

“Don’t do that,” said Rick. “They’ll 
sting. Brush them away gently and 
they won’t bother you. You can lift 
them right out on the spoon if you do it 
quietly.” 

“Maybe they’ll send us salmon to- 
morrow,” said Carey. “Then you'll see 
a hornet do its stuff, Tim.” 


AUFMANN nodded. “Yes, Tim, 
you'll see the original freight air- 
ship. The hornets will come down into 
your plate, roll up a ball of fish almost 
as big as themselves, and stagger off 
with it. I’ve seen a hornet get away 
with such a load that it could hardly 
lift itself into the air.” 

“You haven’t seen the wasps go fly 
hunting, have you, Tim?” Golding 
asked. 

Tim shook his head. 

Harry Olds laughed. “They put you 
in mind of bombing planes. Around and 
around they buzz until they see a fly at 
rest, and then they drop for him, com- 
ing down like a shot. Most of the time 
the fly breezes off just before the wasp 
lands, but every so often a fly is too 
late. Then the wasp buzzes off with a 
victim.” 
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FOLLOW THE LEAD 
of Famous Automobile 
Builders 


Many of America’s best known manufacturers of 
automobiles put Fisk Tires on the cars they build. 
They feel they cannot buy a better tire. 


For the same reason, manufacturers of quality 
bicycles choose Fisk Tires. Did you ever notice that 
practically all high grade bicycles come equipped 
with Fisk Bicycle Tires? 


The Fisk Rubber Company started in business 
making bicycle tires 31 years ago. While Fisk has 
since developed into one of the largest manufac- 
turers of automobile tires in the world, it has never 
forgotten that its foundation was based on bicycle 
tires. Fisk will always make the best grade of bicycle 
tires possible to produce. 


In practically every town in this country there is 
a dealer handling Fisk Bicycle Tires. If by any 
chance there is no Fisk 
Dealer in your town please 
write the Main Office of the 
Fisk Rubber Company at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., and 
we will be glad to see that 
you get full information. 
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AIRPLANES 
That FLY 


From Hawaii 


Schofield, Oahu, T. H. 
‘Mt. Carmel Mfg. Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

Yesterday was Aviation Club 
Day, We received our Construction 
‘Outfit (Set No. 1). ‘In about an hour 
and a half I riveted the parts and 
covered the outside and everything. 
1 took it out and flew it, It flew 


‘it, an hour 
7 making it, 


tool 
Tt'is just the kind of plane that 
the airplane builders like, especial- 
ly the "Green-Horns.”” 
Yours very truly, 
KIGOSHI UZAWA 


and from the Schools 


Sanborn, Iowa 
Mt. Carmel Mfg. Co. 
Dear Sirs: 


send me nine more 
airplanes for ope of my classes. 


Instr. Manual Arts, 
Sanborn, Towa 


Look 


at your = 


SHOES: 


Unshined shoes, like un- 
combed hair, tell the world 
ou don’t care how you 


Get the habit—get 
the shoe-brush out \\\ 
when you put away the SS 


hair-brush! > DES 
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The Home Shoe Polishes 
All Colors— At All Dealers 


P.S. Treat your car to a quick, brilliant, non-spotting 
shine! Use 2 in 1 or Shinola—Tan for body 
and fenders (will not affect color of car). 
Use 2 iv 1 Black for the top. 
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BOY S! Don’t Miss the Fun of Making 
* and Flying a “MOCAR.” 
Here Is the Greatest Value You’ve Ever Seen— 
A Genuine Aluminum Model Airplane That 
Really Flies, At a Small Price. 


The “Mocar"’ monoplane—Set No. 1—is a copy of Lind- 
bergh’s famous Spirit of St. Louis. Wing spread 18 inches, 
fuselage 12 inches, powerful motor, special propeller, rubber 
tired disc wheels. Weight complete only about 2% 0z. This 
is a practical, simple, real model plane that gives you a 
whole lot of fun at a very moderate cost. 

The all-metal construction makes a sturdy plane that will 
stand a whole lot of abuse. The outfit is mounted on card- 
board with all parts plainly marked and full instructions for 
assembly. Pliers only tool necessary. 

Construction Set No. 1, complete with rivets, bolts, wheels, 
wing and fuselage covering material, only $1.50 postpaid 
(3 for $4.00). Model L made up ready to fly $2.25 (3 for $6.00) 


stpaid. 
pone“ GREAT FUN—LEARN HOW TO 
MAKE AND FLY AIRPLANES 


Order now—or see your dealer. 
THE MT. CARMEL MFG. CO. 
~ New Haven, Conn. 


(Continued from page 61) 

“What does the wasp do?” Tim 
asked. “Eat the fly?” 

“No, the dead fly is buried with a 
wasp egg. I understand three flies are 
buried with a female egg, and two with 
a male egg. Then there’s food ready 
when the egg hatches. They seem to 
know which eggs will produce females 
and which will produce males.” 


Tim looked suspicious. “No kid- 
ding?” 
“Fact, Tim.” 


“Gosh! They know their onions.” 

“T’d say they know their eggs,”’ Carey 
put it, dryly. 

“They can be fooled,” Joe Flowers 
chuckled. “Remember how we used to 
mark large ink spots on the tables in 
the Scout camp? Along would come a 
wasp and see that spot. Zowie! He’d 
make a dive for it, and go away buzz- 
ing and angry.” 

Rick was glad to see them sprawled 
about the scow, gossiping, joking, 
laughing. Their minds were off the 
work. Relaxation rested them, gave 
them strength to finish the long grind. 
He left them there talking of hornets 
and wasps, swung himself ashore, and 
walked over to the cut. 

More than one-third of the concrete 
was poured. Supper would come over 
at five o’clock. By that time two-thirds 
of the fill should be in. At ten o’clock to- 
night if they could hold the pace— 

He looked over the preparations that 
had been made so that they could pour 
after dark. Four gasoline lamps, set 
on poles in front of tin reflectors, would 
bathe the lake shore in a glare of light. 
He had tried to set the lamps so that 
they would not be bothered by confus- 
ing shadows. 

Kaufmann called from the scow. 
“Don’t forget that load of gravel, Rick. 
We may not need it, but I’d like to have 
it here in case we do.” 

Rick nodded. “Bring a load of ce- 
ment, Jim, and then the gravel.” 

“Gee whiz,” Jim grumbled, “haven’t 
you got enough cement yet?” 

“Not yet,” Rick said quietly. Jim, 
after a quick glance at him, stared 
down at his feet. 

They knew when one o’clock came. 
Somewhere out on the state road a 
steam whistle called the Chadwick Com- 
pany’s gang back to work; the sound 
came in, clear but faint, through the 
thin mountain air. Tim rose and 
stretched his heavy body. 

“Signal!” he called. “Time to carry 
the ball.” He let himself into the ditch; 
his feet struck with a flop, and he went 
down to his ankles in the wet, heavy 
mixture. 


HE clatter of the mixer shattered 

the silence of the mountain. Shovels 
scraped hard at the stubborn gravel 
pile. Cement dust, rising from an 
opened bag, stung Rick’s eyes. The 
scow, like some clumsy giant, wallowed 
out from the shore and moved toward 
the center of the lake. 

The wind died down and the leaves of 
the trees—birches, sour gum, button- 
bush and glowering dogwood—hung 
limp after the fashion of nerveless fin- 
gers on still arms. The sun, climbing 
into a sky that had become as brass, 
broiled the land and baked them. The 
lake seemed to turn to rippling fire, and 
the reflection of the sun on the dancing 
waters dazzled their eyes. In the hot, 
fiery heat, the tree birds were still; a 
solitary brown thrush, coming into 
view, panted with mouth agape. Only 
the belted kingfishers were abroad in 
numbers. They scoured the lake for 
food, eternally shrilling their metallic, 
staccato cries. 

An hour passed—an hour and a half. 
Tim Mara, down in the cut, was splash- 
ed with wet concrete to his shoulders. 
The stuff dried on him and drew tight 
at his skin. There was a lull while 
Flowers and Golding went down to the 
shore and soused their heads. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


“They ought to be coming along with 
that cement,” said the boy handling the 
bags. 

Rick glanced toward the eastern 
shore. The scow was still tied to the 
loading dock. He put a whistle in his 
mouth and blew four shrill blasts. Al- 
most instantly figures moved upon the 
eastern shore. Presently the scow put 
out. When it tied up to discharge, Rick 
signaled to his cousin to come close. 

“What kept you, Jim?” 

“Gosh, it’s work carrying that stuff 
in this sun. Each of those bags weighs 
ninety-six pounds.” 

“I know what they weigh,” Rick re- 
minded him. The mixer showed signs 
of getting overheated. He shut it down 
and, after a few moments, found ocea- 
sion to talk to Art Fields. 

“Why the delay, Art?” 

The boy looked shamefaced. “We were 
hunting for a ground hog’s hole. Jim 
said he had seen one—” He shut his 
lips, aware too late how much he had 
revealed. 

Somehow, Rick was not surprised. 
He had left the foreman’s responsibility 
with Jim and had tried to brace him, 
but he had not expected an immediate 
revolution. In a way, Jim’s dereliction 
this time was a minor matter. Only— 

Tim had climbed up and sat upon 
the side of the cut. His chest rose and 
fell as he breathed heavily. Two of 
Kaufmann’s crew had thrown them- 
selves on the ground alongside the 
gravel pile. Flowers tied two hand- 
kerchiefs around the hand grips of his 
barrow. 

“They’re soaked with sweat,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Your hands keep slipping.” 

After fifteen minutes Rick started 
the mixer. 

“We may not need that gravel,” 
Kaufmann told him. 

“Better get it,” Rick decided, “and 
play safe.” 


IM had finished unloading the scow. 
“You won’t want any more cement 
after I ferry over this gravel?” 

“Tl need about twenty-five more 
bags. Bring the gravel first. Id like 
to see it over here to-day.” 

“Oh, don’t get smart,” Jim snapped. 
“You'll get it.” 

The mixer got overheated again. This 
time, when Rick shut it down, he 
greased and oiled it thoroughly. 

“Hey, Rick!” Tom Carey called. 
“Here comes Fishing Jerry.” 

The old man brought his boat in with 
evident hesitation. Somehow, it seemed 
to Rick that there was a pathetic be- 
wilderment and reproach in the vacant 
eyes. 

“Hello, Jerry,” he called. 
give us a hand?” 

Whatever the bewilderment in the 
eyes, there was no uncertainty about 
the vigor with which Jerry shook his 
head. 

“J don’t aim fer to give no help to 
fly in the face o’ God A’mighty, Ricky. 
I told you that a-fore. Do you know 
what I been a-doin’ all day?” 

“Fishing,” said Rick. It was an easy 
question to answer. Fishing was all 
that Jerry did day after day. 

“Yes, fishin’, an’ et done me no good, 
a-tall. I hain’t caught me not even a 
yellow perch. An’ fer why? Because 
thot thar thing thot’s all the time a- 
clatterin’ has put a curse on this here 
lake. A black cloud o’ misery has come, 
an’ there hain’t no more fishin’ because 
the fishes be hanted.” 

“Nonsense, Jerry. Nobody ever heard 
of a fish being haunted.” 

“No? Well, look a-here you, Ricky, 
I be one what knows all about fishes, 
an’ I’m a-tellin’ you that these here 
fishes be hanted. Hain’t I seen it?” 

“What did you see, Jerry?” 

“What did I see?” The thin face took 
on a look of sly cunning. “I ain’t a- 
tellin’. It ain’t fittin’ thot a man should 
tell what his eyes has been a-seein’ in 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Silver Ace 


Fy 
“Instructive and interest- 


ing,” says Air Mail 
Pilot. 


Walter J. Addems, who flies the Air Mail day 
and night on the Chicago-New York run, says, 
“Model flying and construction is very in- 
structive as well as interesting, because the 
same principles apply as in full-sized ships.” 


Silver Ace models have flown over 800 
feet. Their performance depends on the 
owner. Boys of ten and twelve have no 
difficulties securing fine flights. How 
good are you? 


Silver Ace construction sets and supplies 
are the same high quality as Silver Ace 
ready-to-fly models. Silver Ace leads in 
the air. 

PRICES: DeLuxe Mono- 

plane ready to fly (Cabin 

or Spirit of St.Louis type) 

$12.50; partly assembled 

$9.00; knocked down 

$8.00; contest kit $5.00; 

pair Biplane Wings $3.50; 

pair of Pontoons $4.00; 

Tri-motor Fokker Con- 

struction set $9.00. Add 

50c for shipping in U.S. 

if your dealer cannot sup- 

ply you with a Silver Ace. 

Send 10c for our beautiful 

new Catalog in coler con- 

taining history of eviation, 

drawings of femous 
“ships,” etc. 


AERO MODEL CO. 


Dept. A4, 329 Plymouth Court 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ON THE TRAILY 


This special 
folding portable 
out on hikes and 


OW good hot 
meals taste 


ney IOS 
trips. And it’s 


so easy to cook them with the little Sterno 
Stove. It heats, boils, broils and -fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling 
eggs—even cooks steaks and chops. Makes 
delicious toast and steaming coffee. Yet 
Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than a 
pie-plate). Slip it into bag or knapsack. 

Tse Sterno Stove at home too, Heats solder 
for radio parts. Melts glue for use in making 
planes. Has hundreds of other uses, too! Sterno 
Canned Heat supplies the fuel. It's safe—no 
sparks, smoke, or cinders. Buy it at your local 
dealer and seo Sterno Cooking Utensils. Send 
10¢ today for special Sterno Stove. Sterno Corp. 
(Est. 1887), Dept. B-4, 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. 
TMAIL Nowr """@7 R 

a r 1 
See STERNO! 

. $ 1 

INew York Ww. y, CANNED HEAT; 
1Gentlemen:Tenclose 10cfor Special ===> 
p5terno Stove and new Cook Book. 
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Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 


Land ’Em on Home- 


made Baits! 
(Continued from page 55) 


For a while, the sticking spinner baf- 
fled us. We knew that the spinners 
that you buy at the tackle dealer’s have 
blades suspended from a U-shaped 
hanger that keeps them clear of the 
shaft. We tried cutting these hangers 
from metal, but the job proved too deli- 
cate. Then we hit upon the idea of 
bending U-shaped hangers of brass 
wire. To do this, we took a piece of 
strong brass wire about an inch and a 
half long, bent it into a U, and braided 
each end into a small loop. We hung 
the spinner blade on this hanger and 
then ran the shaft of the hook through 
the loops. Presto! We had a spinner 
that always worked. For the shafts we 
used thin piano wire. 

At first we stuck to single spinners. 
Then we found that by kinking the 
piano wire slightly in the center, we 
could run down another bead that would 
stay in place, thus providing the foun- 
dation for a second blade. This gave 
us double spinners. Next we discovered 
that by clipping one-third of the width 
off two spinners, we could hang them 
so that they spun in reverse directions, 
merely by clipping one blade on the 
right side and the other blade on the 
left. That gave us a rather full as- 
sortment of spinner actions. 

From tomato cans, we graduated to 
thin sheet copper, to nickel, to talcum 
powder cans, all of which provided 
blades. The powder cans were par- 
ticularly good at times, for they are al- 
ways highly colored on the outside. Of 
course our homemade blades rusted 
easily. But rusted blades are easy to 
replace and they cost only seven or 
eight cents where manufactured lures 
cost fifty! 

Necessity forced us to make the first 
spinner. Chance brought us our first 
wobbler spoon. 

One day Bill was cutting loose with 
a safety razor blade a hook that had 
entered his sleeve, when the blade fell 
overboard. It sank slowly, with slid- 
ing, slanting darts, and rays of light 
flashed from it with each dart. And 
just before it disappeared from sight, 
a swift, dark shape struck for it. 

“There’s an idea for a slow-motion 
spoon!” cried Bill. 

For weeks, during the night hours 
around our camp fire, we had argued 
about a slow-motion bait! It had been 
our experience that most baits attract 
fish, if they attract at all, the moment 
they strike water or before they have 
been reeled in five feet. A minnow 
that breaks water, begins to swim the 
instant it goes back to water again. 
Hence, we reasoned, an artificial bait, 
to be effective, must have motion as soon 
as it splashes. The average fisherman, 
knowing this, starts his bait back too 
fast. Asa result he sees a great many 
fish strike at it and miss. This is es- 
pecially true of bass, who hit with a 
savage, wild, headlong rush. 

Bill explained the idea the razor 
blade had given him. 

“Being light,” he said, “it sank slow- 
ly. Being flat, it met a lot of water re- 
sistance and canted from side to side. 
Now, if we cut a flat bait out of light 
metal, we needn’t be in a hurry to re- 
trieve it when it hits the water. We 
can let it sink a foot or two, because 
in sinking it will have motion. If it 
attracts a fish, that fish will not find 
it going away from him too fast or too 
soon. And if we can give it a twist or 
two that will give it good motion while 
we reel it in slowly, we’ll have some- 
thing rich.” 

We fell back upon the old reliable 
tomato can because we wanted some- 
thing light. We cut out an oval three 
inches long and an inch across the mid- 
dle. We bent it a little at the head and 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Au those places you've been planning to visit 
are waiting for you. The hills... the woods... old 
lanes... the creek. Are you ready? Get out your 
bike. Let’s go! 


Wherever fellows ride in the Spring... 


THE STURDY 


MORROW 


MAKES THEIR TRIPS MORE 
ENJOYABLE 


I, TOWN or out, a boy who rides with a Morrow 
Coaster Brake gets the most from his bicycle. Expanding 
bronze brake shoes assure him quick, smooth stops in 
traffic. Thirty-one ball bearings make pedaling surpris- 
ingly easy and coasting far and free. 

And the Slotted Sprocket—an exclusive Morrow fea- 
ture—makes spoke replacements a comparatively easy 
job, without removing the wheel or chain. 

Manufacturers supply Morrow Coaster Brakes for 
bicycles of every type and size. When you get your new 
wheel, tell your dealer you want a Morrow. 


With the 
Slotted Sprocket 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Etmmma, N.Y. 
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bristly brows drawn together, 

Pluto strode around the office in 
an agitated circle. He had worn a path 
completely through the thick Turkish 
rug. 

“A sketch, a sketch, a thumb-nail 
sketch,” he kept snarling, deep in his 
throat. 

“What do you want?” the exasper- 
ated editor de- 
manded. 

“A thumb- 
nail sketch!” 
Pluto snapped. 
“T’ve got to 
hand in the 
Morning Mail 
to-day, and if 
I don’t include 
a sketch of 
one of our au- 
thors, my pub- 
lic will wish 
me distemper, 
mange and 
fleas.” 

He stopped 
a moment, in thought, and his face 
brightened. 

“T have it,” he barked. 

Dropping on all fours, the Pup gath- 
ered himself and leaped to the desk, 
where he picked up the telephone, put 
the receiver into the folds of his ears, 
and worked the number dial with one 
hind foot. 

“Give me Washington, D. C.,” he 
yapped, “and get Kent Curtis, author 
of ‘The Blushing Camel,’ ‘Drumbeaters 
Island,’ and ‘The Last Wanigan.’” 

In two thumps of a dog’s tail, Curtis 
was on the wire. 

“Hi, Kent,” Pluto greeted, waggishly. 
“Writing another story, or are you 
working for a change?” 

“Just autographing books,” Curtis 
replied, “for my millions of enthusias- 
tic readers. How are tricks?” 

“Oh, I know a few,” yipped Pluto 
cheerfully. “I can sit up, roll over, and 
speak. Say, Kent, as a personal favor 
from one famous author to another, 
will you give me a little information 
about yourself? Yeh. Something that 
will make our readers better acquainted 
with you.” 

“Well,” mused Curtis, “I travel a lot. 
Would your readers be interested in 
that?” 

“You bet!” Pluto yelped. 
about it.” 

“Hm.” Curtis was silent a moment. 
“In the past year, I’ve been to Europe 
twice, to British Columbia once, and in 
a canoe through the District of Rainy 
River, Canada.” 

“Gosh,” broke in Pluto. 
“Who was after you— 
the dog catcher?” 

“Nope,” replied Cur- 
tis. “Magazine editors, 
asking me to write stor- 
ies. I’ve always traveled. 
I once had a cruiser call- 
ed the Camel II, which I 
took through the Erie 
Canal and back. Ran in- 
to some terrible storms 
on the canal. During one 
of ’em, at great risk, I 
rescued a barge cap- 
tain’s hat. Is that 
enough?” 

“Your war experi- 
ence,” Pluto prompted. 

“T was an aviator, at- 
tached to the British 
Army. In August, 1918, 


Piss clasped behind his tail, his 


“Tell us all 


» In the Morning Mai 


Keane 


Pec 


I was shot down behind the German 
lines and held prisoner until the Armis- 
tice.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

“Planning another trip—a cruise 
from Rotterdam to the Black Sea by 
way of the Rhine and the Danube. An 
American named Negley Farson took 
that trip and wrote it up into one of 
the most interesting travel books I’ve 
ever read.” 

“What book are you working on?” 
asked Pluto. “Morning Mail fans are 
howling for another Lex Brassgat story 
like ‘The Blushing Camel.’ ” 

“Thank ’em for me,” grinned Curtis, 
“and tell ’em I’m pounding away on it.” 

“Great!” barked the Pup. “And—oh, 
yes! Send me some snapshots of your- 
self.” 

Curtis did, and they’re reproduced on 
this page. The title of one is, “A fin- 
ished musician.” Another is, “Kent Cur- 
tis greeting the Bey of Naples.” And 
the other, “The author on one of his 
earlier camels.” 

And now, gang, for the vote on the 
fashion department. In the February 
column, Kent Day Coes suggested that 
the magazine run four fashion articles 
a year. The boy of high school age, he 
said, has only a limited amount to spend 
for clothes and would like to spend it in 
the wisest way. He’d like authoritative 
advice on kinds of suits, colors, and the 
right thing to wear at different affairs. 


The vote came out pretty even. For- 
ty-three fans sent in an enthusiastic 
“yes,” and thirty-four voted a doubtful 
“ho.” 

Arthur Herath, Sharon, Massachu- 
setts, points out that even for men 
styles change and it’s good to keep up 
with the changes. M. Julian Markson, 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota, says that be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and nineteen, 
fellows become clothes conscious, and 
would appreciate advice. 

Nelson L. Shadrack, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, says that the fellow who has 
just graduated from high school and is 
looking for a job likes to feel that he’s 
correctly dressed. A neat appearance 
helps in job-getting. 

Those against the fashion depart- 
ment felt that the same space could bet- 
ter be devoted to stories or to science. 
In the meantime, more 
votes are coming in. Let 
us have all your com- 
ments. They help. 

“And now that the 
fashion department de- 
bate is far from settled,” 
grunted Pluto, “we’ll go 
after the month’s best 
letter.” 

His front feet began 
to fly and in less than a 
minute he had disap- 
peared completely under 
a high stack of letters. 
For a while there was 
no movement except an 
occasional humping of 
the pile, showing that he 
was moving around un- 
derneath. Then, sudden- 
ly, the stack erupted, let- 
ters flew in all direc- 


tions, and Pluto bounced out of the top 
of the pile. 

“Here it is,” he panted. “It’s by 
Farland Robbins, Mayfield, Kentucky. 
“Thoughtful comment, good sugges- 
tions, enthusiasm—it’s got ’em all. He 
wins the five bones, this month.” 

“Every fellow wants a sound body 
and immunity to disease,” Robbins 


writes, “but if he doesn’t know how to 
train he’s not likely to remain healthy. 
I’m such a boy. I am taking an extra 
heavy course in school in addition to 
being in the high school orchestra, band, 
and debating team. I haven’t time to go 
out for athletics. 

“I'd like to see an article called ‘Do 
You Keep Training?’ It might start by 
giving the reasons for training, then 
tell what to eat, how much sleep a fel- 
low ought to have according to his age, 
and suggest a program of fun and ex- 
ercise.” 

Robbins has some good comments on 
this department. “The Morning Mail,” 
he points out, “enables a boy to write 
to a fellow subscriber in any part of the 
world. Each fan’s ideals are set down 
in a few words by your quoting his 
letter. Then, if his ideals resemble the 
reader’s, and if the reader wants 
a correspondent in another part of the 
world, he can sit down and write. You 
make it possible for us to gain a lot of 
new friends!” 

Robbins is joining the AMERICAN 
Boy Air Marking Campaign (there’s 
an announcement of it on page 52) and 
hopes to roof-mark Mayfield to help the 
pilots who may lose their way over Ken- 
tucky. 

A good letter, Robbins. Come again. 

“Talking of long trips!” Pluto, the 
Pup, speaking. “Here’s a copy of THE 
AMERICAN Boy that goes 
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“Here’s a good dog yarn,” chuckles 
Pluto, “from Stanley Gibbs, Jr., Dallas, 
Texas.” 

“Tt seems that Alice (Gibbs writes) 
had quite a few fleas. A next-door neigh- 
bor said that if Alice’s back were 
sprinkled with kerosene and then 
lighted, the fleas would disappear. This 
was done. Poor Alice ran around the 
house yelping at the top of her voice. 
Finally the noise died down and the 
owner thought the plan had worked. 
Suddenly he heard singing in the back 
of the house. ° 

“He went into the kitchen and there 
he found a pile of ashes. A lonely fiea 
sat on top of it, singing ‘Alice, Where 
Art Thou?’” 

“That’s a pretty fair animal yarn,” 
conceded the editor, “but George Rein- 
hart, Third, Philadelphia, built ar air- 
plane model using commercial glue. At 
night, the cat ate the entire plane ex- 
cept the metal fittings. And then Rein- 
hart learned that the glue was made 
from codfish!” 


“Would it be possible,” G. R. Whit- 
aker, Washington, D. C., writes, “to 
run a small department each month 
devoted to models other than aircraft? 
Some of us boys here make scale model 
boats and locometives. J build air- 
planes, but I’d like something else once 
in a while.” 

All right, Whitaker. For a starter, 
why don’t you join the Ship Model Mak- 
ers’ Club, 55 Middagh Street, Brooklyn 
Heights, New York? This is a new or- 
ganization headed by Mr. E. Armitage 
McCann, editor of The Ship Modeler. If 
you join, you'll receive a list of other 
boys in your district who are interested 
in ship models. Your membership costs 
$2.75 and entitles you to the club’s jour- 
nal and a two-color certificate of mem- 
bership. It will help you to carry on 
your work and to plan 


way ‘across the Pacific 
Ocean, then is taken 
across China, and finally 
dragged for 200 miles up 
a Chinese river by coo- 
lies walking along the 
shore and hauling on a 
rope! After nearly three 
months it reaches its 
subscriber, in the Chu 
ChaiBaptist Boys’ 
School, Kweilin, Kwang- 
si, China!” 

This far-away  sub- 
scriber is Robert L. 
Bausum, missionary. He 
writes: “I have just re- 
turned from nearly a 
month in the mountains 
with some of the aborigi- 


exhibits. 

Here’s an interesting 
vote for the best All- 
Time American - Boy 
character. It’s submit- 
ted by Irwin Misner, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He 
says: 

“Walter R. Atlee, the 
flyer in Frederic Nelson 
Litten’s stories, is the 
best character, because 
he’s not only courageous 
and heady, but has a 
sense of humor.” 

Any more votes on the 
best character? 

William Risen, Wil- 
liamstown, Kentucky, 


nes. I could stay there a 

year and never know who was presi-. 
dent of the United States. Many of 
those folks have not heard of the Euro- 
pean War, and they’ve only recently 
discovered that China is no longer an 
Empire. 

“Of course none of them ever saw an 
automobile, a horse and buggy, a tele- 
phone, train, or electric light! Yet they 
are a self-reliant people whose ingenu- 
ity would put many American chaps to 
shame.” 

“Doesn’t it give you a wallop,” grins 
the editor, “to get a letter from the 
very outposts of human life?” 


propounds a_ puzzling 
question: “Did Noah 
keep bees in the archives?” he asks. 
Please send in no answers. 

“T wonder,” murmurs Pluto, “if fans 
have noticed the new type that is used 
in printing this issue of the magazine. 
When you compare it to the March is- 
sue, you sure notice the difference, 
don’t you?” 

Try it, fans. Lay pages from the 
March and April issues side by side and 
compare them. Which is easiest to read? 
3 . It’s just another example of 
steady striving to keep THE AMERICAN 
Boy up-to-the-minute. 

“I’m saving up to buy myself a 
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Build This IDEAL Flying Model of the 


FORD MONOPLANE 


A PERFEOT 3ft. miniature of the “Plord Ben- 
+\ nett," the Tri-motor plane now used by Com- 
mander Byrd in the Antartic. Anybody can build 
and fly it. The IDEAL Complete Construction Outfit 
contains everything n ; all parts, fittings and 
materials, full plans, diagrams and instructions. 
The Model is guaranteed to fly when correctly built. 
COMPLETE CONSTRUCTION OUTFIT $8 50 
(West of Denver, Colo. and in Canada $3.0) ot 
Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct 


we aS we: 25€ 


64-Page Book for 
Model Builders 


Contains plans for building Gliders and Rac- 
Ses: full information about Scale Models: and 


Sout “complete catalog of Parts, Supplies, 
Metecais and Fittings tor all kinds of 
Models. Postpaid for... 


Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., Inc. 
22 West 19th Street, New York City 


real printing. 
Any boy can operate a Kelsey 
Printi = print 
real professionaleards,sta- 
tionery, tickets, ete., make 
Money Printing for people 
near your home, 
Printa paper giving 
school news,youcan 

sellit at a profit. 
Complete outfits 


The Kelsey Company, = Bs Es 


Meriden, Conn. the same time. Send for free 
Catalog No. 227, showing presses, outfits and full details. 


ee —— 
WATER THRILLS! 
Enjoy a Penn Yan boat this year! Fast, 
family outboard runabouts; racers; 
auto canoes; dinghies. Light, durable, 
seaworthy, economical. Send for FREE 
48-page catalog, illustrated in colors. 


PENN YAN BOAT Co. 
30 Water St., Penn Yan, N.Y. 


Ea a 
LEARN CARTOONING 


AtHome, During Spare Time 
Hundreds of boys have learned to 
draw cartoons successfully by the 
famous PICTURE OHART method 
of teaching This develops origi- 
nality eel. You can earn 
money while learning. Send NOW 
pm ae a 
‘of the work of bo3 
students of thas Scbosl whe Rave Necoms 
famous cartoonists. State your AGE. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL YY,A%¢233,7"%5. 


jerfal ew beck. Don't delay! 
NW. School of Taxidermy, 1084 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 


Popularity, Fun, Chances to 
make extra money, to join the 
school band or orchestra—all 
come when you play a beautiful 
factory guaranteed, (moderately 
priced) Pan-American Trombone, 
v) Saxophone, Trumpet, Clarinet or 
any other Pan-American Instrument. 
You'll learn quickly! 

Try One Free! Terms are Easy. Write 
for beautifully illustrated catalog 
showing all Pan-American Instru- 
ments. 

PAN-AMERICAN BAND 
INSTRUMENT & CASE CO. 


402 Pan-American Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


portable typewriter,” writes Kenneth 
Burnham, Wollaston, Massachusetts, 
“and I only have $59 to go. So if you 
send me that five bones . . .” 

Sorry, Burnham, but Farland Rob- 
bins gets the five bones this month. Try 
again. And that goes for everybody. 
The month’s best letter wins five bones 
from Pluto’s salary. Every- letter will 
receive a pup-card acknowledgment— 
and every letter is a genuine help to the 
editors. 

“That’s right,” agrees Pluto, scratch- 
ing himself industriously. “The more 
letters we get the harder we work.” 


Stay in Condition! 


(Continued from page 19) 


but still the crown of the champion 
weighed heavily on his brow. 

It didn’t help Hartranft any when 
he saw the big crowd that attended 
the qualifying events. But Temple- 
ton, sure that Hartranft would easily 
distance the field, left the big ath- 
lete at the 8%-foot circle and went 
to another part of the field. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes later he saw Hartranft 
trotting over to him. 

“He’s coming to tell me that he took 
first place by thirty feet,” Templeton 
meditated. 

“Coach,” the weight man said, “I’m 
not going to qualify!” 

“How much do you need?” Temple- 
ton asked. 

“A hundred and sixteen feet.” 

Dink looked at his big athlete in sur- 
prise. Hartranft had almost lost con- 
trol of himself. He was utterly un- 
done by the appalling thought that he 
might not qualify—that he might make 
himself, his coach, and his school look 
ridiculous. He was seeing goblins. 

Templeton knew what had happened. 
Hartranft had gone to pieces. He had 
been so tense and nervous that he’d 
been unable to let go the discus at the 
proper moment. So the coach tried to 
shake him out of it. He talked to him 
like a Dutch uncle and shook him by 
the shoulder. Finally he led Tiny over 
to the ring. 

“Get in there and throw,” he ordered. 
“Throw without turning. Without 
thinking twice!” 

But as Hartranft stepped into the 
ring Templeton saw his muscles tight- 
ening up and sensed that this effort— 
like the others—might be a complete 
flop. 

“Hurry up! THROW!” he shouted. 


INY threw. One wobbly whirl. Ut- 

terly without form. Any old way 

to get rid of the discus. And the judges 

measured 140 feet! If he had stopped 

to meditate on his heave, to worry and 

to wonder what would happen, he might 
have failed completely. 

“The strain of competition,” Tem- 
pleton concludes, “that’s what makes 
you stale. Nearly every athlete has felt 
the way Hartranft did on that day. 
And even if you don’t give in to the 
strain, you feel, now and then, that you 
don’t ever want to put on track shoes 
again. 

“Most athletes get a kick out of prac- 
tice. They like to come out and fool 
with the weights, jump, vault, and the 
rest of it. And as long as a coach can 
keep them in that mood he’s sure to de- 
velop pretty fair men. He needn’t be 
afraid that long, hard practices will 
make his men stale. But when actual 
competition arrives, he’s got to watch 
out. That’s the time to let his men ride 
along. They’re already in top condi- 
tion. All he needs to do is keep them 
that way.” 

Emerson “Bud” Spencer, Stanford’s 
quarter miler, used to fear that too 
much work would make him stale. Two 
years ago he was a hurdler. He was a 
good one, but Templeton feels that he 


Another Crack 
Rifleman Says: 


Our forefathers settled 
America with a Bible in 
one hand and a rifle in 
the other. American 
boyhood accepts the fu- 
ture responsibility of 
American manhood best, 
when taught the moral 
lessons of the Bible and 
the physical fitness of 
clear eyes, keen mind, 
and robust health which 
all follow in the wake of 
constant target practice. 
Frank W. Winch 
Author of “Buffalo 


Bill—Frontiersman’’ 
in Ace-High Magazine 


Buffalo Bills 
biographer 


tells American Boys what 
target Practice will do.... 


CAT FRANK WINCH knew Buffalo Bill and spent 
much time with the famous old frontiersman in his latter 
days. Writing the story of Wm. F. Cody’s life, Captain Winch 
re-lived the great pioneer’s adventures—shared his beliefs and 
opinions. 


Read Captain Winch’s rousing letter, and 
start regular target shooting with your Daisy Air 
Rifle! “The physical fitness of clear eyes, keen 
mind and robust health follow in the wake of 
constant target practice,” says Captain Winch, 
and you can well afford to heed his advice, for he 
is a crack rifle shot and vigorously-active sports- 
man. Like many other prominent Americans, 
Captain Winch believes that rifle practice with a 
Daisy is good for growing boys. 

Get a Daisy Pump Gun like the one illustrated 
and take this lesson in self-training with the 
safest, smoothest acting air rifle ever made. Keep 
at target practice with your Daisy Air Rifle—just 
as millions of alert men, in the past forty years, 
started with the Daisy and learned how to shoot 
straight. 

Your dealer will show you the Daisy Pump Gun, 
with the same snappy sporting lines as the high- 
powered magazine rifles used by explorers and 
big-game hunters. Safe and accurate like all Daisy 
Air Rifles, it shoots 50 times without reloading. 
$5 at all dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


BOYS! 
Get a FREE 
Copy of The 

DAISY MANUAL 


Go to your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him for a 
free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. It tells how to 
become a crack shot, and 
how to form a drill com- 
pany. Ask him to show 
you the latest Daisy 
models. If he does not 
carry them, write us and 
we will send any model 
on receipt of price. 
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Norman 
Rockwell tells 


Jim Henry—famous Mennen salesman—is interviewing some 
famous users of Mennen Shaving Cream... This photograph 
shows him talking to Norman Rockwell, the famous 
painter....Mr. Rockwell is seen working on a painting 
for the front cover of the Saturday Evening Post. 


66 
I can put more Chuckles 
in my pictures 


when [ve had this COOL shave” 


ORMAN ROCKWELL:— “Sure, Jim, 
N T’ll give you the dope on the 
artistic shave. . . I like to paint ho- 
boes, but I certainly don’t like to Jook 
like one... That’s why I shave care- 
fully—every day... Being a particular 
cuss, I’ve experimented with shaving 
creams almost as much as I’ve exper- 
imented with colors. 

“T guess I was one of the first to try 
that Menthol-iced of yours. . . I don’t 
know what’s in the cream, but I do 
know that it gives my face a keen 
cool tingle that I’ve never had from 
any other shaving cream. . . There’s 
a real kick to it! Some day, maybe, 
I'll do a painting of a happy shaver 
with his tube of Mennen. You know, 
Jim—that would be a self-portrait!” 


Mennen Menthol-iced — 
The Young Man’s Shave! 


Tuere is a dash and a cool invigora- 
tion in Mennen Menthol-iced that is 
typically young—modern! The lather 


MENNSN 


has a “get-up-and-go” feeling to it 
that fitsin with young ideas. Menthol, 
blended into the cream by a secret 
process, gives your shave a mountain- 
air COOLNEss such as you never felt 
before! The minute the rich creamy 
lather bubbles up from the brush 
you'll say to yourself, “Here 7s some- 
thing different!” 


Dermutation Improves Shaves! 


MenneNn Menthol-icedShavingCream 
is the newest member of the Mennen 
line—a modern team-mate for the 
regular Mennen Shaving Cream. Both 
creams have Dermutation —a three- 
way shaving improvement — exclu- 
sively Mennen’s. . . . Dermutaticn 
1. Softens the beard. 2. Lubricates the 
razor blade. 3. Invigorates the skin. 
The proofisina trial. Send the coupon! 


After the shave—Mennen Skin Balm. I¢ protects 
the skin and removes “face shine” ...non-greasy. 
Mennen Talcum for Men—the man’s powder 
that does not show... Great after a bath, too! 


MENTHOL-ICED 


SHAVING CREAM 


Jim Henry’s treat—14. COOL shaves 
JIM HENRY, The Mennen Company, Dept. A-2, 
Newark,N.J. Allright, Jim!If Mennen Menthol-iced 
is as good as you and Norman Rockwell say it is, send 
me a FREE tube. And a trial tube of Skin Balm, too. 


(Continued from page 65) 
might have been better if he had worked 
harder. The coach had tried to get him 
to run the high hurdles, but Spencer 
had refused, fearing the extra work. 

Then a bad automobile smash-up put 
Spencer in the hospital. He came out 
with one eye gone. When he finally re- 
turned to the track he found it hard to 
regain anything like his best time in 
the hurdles. 

“Try the 440,” Templeton suggested. 

Spencer didn’t want to, but the coach 
finally induced him to run the quarter 
mile to bring his muscles back into con- 
dition. for the hurdles. In a few weeks 
Spencer was making such great time in 
the 440 that he forgot all about the 
hurdles. 

He still had the feeling, though, that 
too much work might cause him to grow 
stale. His performances were spotty. 
His first race after the accident — 
against Dr. Otto Peltzer, the famous 
German—he won by a step. Then, in 
certain eastern meets, he didn’t do so 
well. In the Olympic tryouts, last May, 
he broke the Olympic 
record for the 400 me- 
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it down fine. He didn’t have the speed 
of a Hubbard. But by developing per- 
fect form, characterized by ease and 
grace, he boosted his record to 25 feet 
4 inches. 

The rule in broad jumping, Temple- 
ton says, is to use every bit of speed 
you can handle. Eddie Hamm is one of 
the few jumpers who can sprint at top 
speed right up to the take-off. He 
times his jump so perfectly, retains his 
control and sense of relaxation so well, 
that he doesn’t have to “coast.” But he’s 
an exception. He won the Olympics with 
a jump of over 26 feet. 

High jumping, perhaps, requires a 
greater perfection of form than other 
track events. Bob King, Stanford 
jumper who won the 1928 Olympics, has 
developed it to the last degree. King 
jumps the western style as contrasted 
with the old scissors type. This style 
was originated at Stanford by George 
Horine. 

When Horine was in high school he 
practiced high jumping in a narrow 
back yard. He built his own standards 
and dug his own pit. 
Because of the nar- 


ter race. In actual 
Olympic competition 
he didn’t particularly 
shine. 

After the Olympics 
he was one of the 
American team’ that 
traveled over Europe 
holding one exhibition 
after another. Then is 
when Spencer reach- 
ed the top of his form. 
The strain of uphold- 


Postponed but f 
Surely Coming e 


“PLOW HORSE 
AND PEGASUS” 


by 


Franklin M. Reck 


rowness of the yard 
he couldn’t approach 
the bar from the side 
and therefore could 
not use the scissors 
leap. He had to bring 
both feet up to the 
bar, then flatten out 
and roll over it. There 
was a neighborhood 
celebration in his 
back yard when he 
achieved five feet six 


ing his country and 
college was gone. The 
tour was a lark. He was utterly re- 
laxed, mentally. He ran often—and 
hard—and made the best times of his 
track career. And when he got back to 
America, he said to Templeton: 

“This idea of too much work making 
you stale is all wet.” 

Tension is the foe of good perform- 
ance on the track. It tightens your 
muscles and takes your control away 
from you. This has been demonstrated 
many times when some little unex- 
pected happening has released the 
strain and enabled an athlete to deliver 
his best performance. 

“A few years ago, in the eastern in- 
tercollegiate meet, I was watching De- 
Hart Hubbard broad jumping,” Tem- 
pleton says. Hubbard, the negro track 
man from the University of Michigan, 
held the world’s record before Eddie 
Hamm of Georgia Tech came along. 
“On his third and last trial I noticed 
that he faltered in his stride just be- 
fore he reached the take-off. It was al- 
most imperceptible and I doubt if many 
others saw it. But Hubbard hit the 
take-off just right and sailed into the 
air beautifully. The judges measured 
it and found that he’d gone more than 
25 feet for a new world’s record. 

“I saw him later, in the dressing 
room, and I said to him: ‘Something 
happened to you out there.’ Hubbard re- 
plied: ‘I missed my stride. I don’t know 
how I got into the air. Don’t know what 
happened!’ ” 

What happened, Dink says, was that 
the instant of faltering took the tension 
out of Hubbard’s muscles. It didn’t slow 
him up. He already had his speed. It 
enabled him to use every bit of the 
power of his body. 


EMPLETON tells you that track 

coaches advise most broad jumpers 

to “coast” the last few steps. In other 

words, to let up. This doesn’t slow them. 

It enables them to relax at the right 

moment and to give every bit of atten- 
tion to the take-off. 

It’s this subtle relaxation just before 
your moment of greatest effort that 
gives you mastery of yourself—enables 
you to do your best. 

Don Dawson, Stanford jumper, had 


inches! 

When Horine start- 
ed competing for Stanford, others be- 
gan to copy his style. Al Beason of the 
University of California improved on it 
by taking the jump over to the side— 
approaching the bar from a 45 degree 
angle. Beason set a new world’s record. 
Then Horine took the jump to the side 
and set another world’s record. Harold 
Osborne, Olympic champion in 1924, fol- 
lowed these men and set the mark a 
notch higher. 

But all of these records were made 
with the old-style pegs—long pegs. The 
new pegs are no longer than the bar is 
thick so that now if you barely touch 
the bar it will fall off. Bob King has 
jumped higher than any other human 
with the new-style pegs. 

The picture shows just how he makes 
his jump. He takes off from the inside 
foot—the one nearest the standards. 
The other foot goes into the air and 
the take-off foot follows. When he gets 
above the bar, his body is bent at the 
hips with the take-off foot still below 
the other. In order to get his hips to 
clear the bar he rolls forward just 
slightly. That brings the hips up. He’s 
in this position when he starts to fall, 
and he brings his take-off foot down and 
lands on it. 


Hane OSBORNE’S style is 
slightly different. When he gets 
above the bar he isn’t bent at the hips. 
He’s flattened out, with his back to the 
bar. So to get his hips out of the way, 
he arches his back. 

If you’re planning to become a high 
jumper, study the pictures. They give 
you the form of the world’s most re- 
silient human. 

In high jumping, again, the rule is 
to approach the take-off with all the 
speed you can handle. And while form 
in the air is essential, the most im- 
portant thing is your spring. The 
height of your jump will depend on a 
number of things—the timing of your 
run, spring, form in the air. But the 
upward thrust of your body comes from 
how far you bend your knee and the 
strength of your drive. 

Templeton illustrates it this way. 
He stands on the floor on one foot and, 
without bending his knee, tries to leap 
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Chieftains 


SPEED 

theinstant 

you start 

—on these €§ 

smooth, 

long-run- 

ning,fullbal- 

loon wheels! (WR 

You don’t ‘ 

have to wait to “get rolling” on Chieftains. 
For here is an even finer KoKoMo Chief- 
tain—stronger and more handsome. Al- 
ways the fastest, smoothest, skate made— 
now, the SAME great skate—IMPROVED! Chief- 
tain, poman $2.25 pair; Chieftain, rubber tire, $3.50 
pair. 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
DEPT. 403 


KOKOMO, IND. 


‘Redskin’ 


Sy Meet “Redskin,” the new 
E/ KoKoMo Skate. You'll know 
him again by the distinctive, 
bright red strap. Sturdy, 
swift ball-bearing 


Genuine 
quality, yet 
only $1.00 
the pair! 


America’s Lowest Priced and Lightest Weight 
Complete Motor Cycle 


Evans Power-Cycle 

Makes 100 milesand better per gallon of gas; speeds 

pp to 30 miles an hour; weighs only 84 pounds, 
Will give you lotsof 
fun in the open air. 
Write for Details 

)) Morley Machinery Corp. 

1139 Universit) We 
Rochester, 


“Moulds aslow as$i.50each. as low as $1.50 each. 
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Cast Your Own Le: wae ipmemeayad = 
Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani 


214 Wonderful saigialigcceaecy Models. 


ace DRY! 


ays. 
rass, size of 10-gauge shell. Only 
boc at yourdealer’s, orsent |. Getone 
today. Write for complete ‘Catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Company 
503 Delta Av.Gladstone,Mich.U.S.A. 
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Cuticura Talcum 
Antiseptic . . Prophylactic 
Fragrant and Refreshing 

? The Ideal Skin and Baby Powder. A delightful 
perfume for the skin after bathing. 

25c. everywhere Sample Free 

“ Cuticura,” Dept. L, Walden, Mass. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or ‘Schoo! Ro 


Daderwood, Romiagton, Revs Royal. ete. 5 10 a 
teow oUA OARANTEED fo B for tea 

Cee send machines in fallcolors, Get Dar 
ou: direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ 

International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St, Dept. 446, Chicago, I. 


ler direct if your dealer can’t supply you. | 
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into the air. He gets off only a few 
inches. He bends his knee slightly and 
manages to drive upward a foot or two. 


| He bends his knee farther and goes 


higher. 

But you can bend your knee too far. 
If you do, it will buckle and you won’t 
get off the ground at all. You'll col- 
lapse because the pressure will be too 
great. Ycur job, then, if you hope to 
become a high jumper, is to experiment 
with knee bend until you find the point 
at which you can thrust your body up- 
ward with the greatest amount of 
drive. 

In every field event, form is just as 
important as in high jumping. In run- 
ning it isn’t so important. The way to 
become a runner, Templeton says, is to 
get out and run every day. The more 
you run the better you'll get. But if 
you’re out for a field event you must 
work on form. You must experiment 
until you learn just the correct mo- 
tions to go through, and then you must 
make those motions second nature. 


The Builder 


Eric Krenz, who puts the 16-pound 
shot over 50 feet, is working on a new 
wrinkle of form this season. Temple- 
ton got the hunch for it at the 1928 
Olympics when he was watching the 
German, Hirschfeld, in action. Hirsch- 
feld was trying to copy the style of 
Clarence “Bud” Houser, and in doing it 
originated a variation all his own. In 
driving across the circle, he carried his 
right shoulder forward, then drew it 
back, and again thrust it forward. For- 
ward—back—heave! His method of do- 
ing it, this timing, seemed to give him 
greater distance. And now Krenz is 
working on it. Krenz, national cham- 
pion, working diligently on form! 

Good performance is a combination of 
a number of things. Correct form. Con- 
dition—get into condition early and 
stay that way. And your attitude to- 
ward your job. Fear, the strain of be- 
ing keyed up for competition—these 
prevent you from doing your best. But 
if you can get a “kick” out of your 
event, you’re sure to come through. 


of the Dam 


(Continued from page 62) 


the dark o’ the moon.” 

One of the workers chuckled. Rick 
gave him a warning glance. 

“You caught fish yesterday, Jerry.” 

“Thot thar ingine weren’t makin’ no 
curse over the lake yisterday. I tell you, 
Ricky, no good will come o’ all this, an’ 
that’s Gospel. I’m a-telling you.” 


ICK knew that to continue to argue 
with the harmless old man would 
accomplish nothing. Besides, they were 
wasting time. He started the mixer 
and, still shaking his head in protest, 
Jerry went away. Kaufmann’s weary 
workers got to their feet and picked up 
their shovels. Tim prepared to let him- 
self down into the sticky mess of con- 
crete. 

“Think we can pour the whole thing 
to-day, Rick?” 

“No reason why we can’t. As soon as 
Jim gets over with that gravel I’ll have 
him bring over the last batch of cement. 
Then we can push right through.” 

Kaufmann came down again. “I 
don’t know, Ricky, about that gravel. 
We may need it, after all. Just as well 
you told Jim to bring it over.” 

“It can’t go to waste,” said Rick. “If 
we don’t use it on this dam we'll use it 
on the next. According to my figures, 
we have enough gravel here. It’s the 
cement that I want to see brought 


| over.” 


They were shouting at each other, 
making themselves heard above the up- 
roar of the mixer. 

“What time do you think we'll quit?” 
Kaufmann asked. 

“Tt ought to be all in by ten o’clock.” 

Golding came down with a barrowful 
of sand. When he tipped his load into 
the bucket, something slipped. Half the 


sand was wasted. 

Kaufmann’s eyes swept the group of 
workers with a doubtful glance. “I 
don’t know about ten o’clock, Ricky. 
They’re tiring.” 

Rick knew it. But the rest following 
the evening meal might do a lot to re- 
store them. He counted on it. 

“Jim’s coming across with 
gravel,” Kaufmann said in his ear. 

Rick’s eyes turned to the lake. The 
scow had just left the eastern shore. 
Seen at that distance, the rower in each 
boat, supplying the power that moved 
the craft, seemed to be a mere dot on a 
seat, his efforts ridiculously puny and 
ineffective. 

Suddenly as Rick watched, the scow 
seemed to become a center of confusion. 
The rowboats, swinging wide, turned in 
crazy circles and reversed their course. 
Ricky could see a frantic splashing of 
oars. Two figures, carrying long poles, 
ran the length of the scow, jabbed the 
ends of the poles into the water and 
strained and heaved against the for- 
ward progress of the craft. 

“What—” began Kaufmann. 

Rick, one hand moving without con- 
scious thought, shut off the mixer. The 
quiet, coming abruptly, was startling. 
The gang, looking first toward Rick, 
followed his gaze to the lake. 

“What’s the matter with the scow?” 
demanded Carey. 

“They’re trying to get it back to 
shore,” came from Flowers. 

Golding gave a startled cry. 
thunder! It’s sinking.” 

Rick ran to the water, only to remem- 
ber that both rowboats were tied to the 
scow. He plunged up the incline to the 
mixer, his mind set on the trail that 
circled the lake. Kaufmann caught his 
arm. 

“You couldn’t get there in time, Rick. 
Look!” 

One end of the scow seemed to rise 
out of the water. Faint cries came to 
them from Jim Logan’s crew. A fig- 
ure dived overboard. Then, quietly, 
slowly, the scow that had taken days to 
build, that they were depending upon 
for their future supplies, slid forward, 
settled, and was gone. 


the 


“By 


(To be continued in the May num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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Use A 


DAYTON STEEL 
RACQUET NOW— 
and make the 


team in college! 


SK any of the older boys 
A what kind of racquet 
they’re using now on the col- 
lege courts. 

Ask why the Dayton Steel 
Racquet is the racquet that’s 
winning the letters on the col- 
lege teams. 

Speed!—that’s the answer. 

It’s the fastest racquet made 
today—just as a plane is faster 
than a car. It cuts the air like 
a knife. 

Zing! Your drive is over the 
net like a shot. A split second 
later and he’d have gotten it. 
But he didn’t—you’re too fast 
for him—you’ve got a Dayton 
Steel Racquet. Dayton Steel 
Racquet Company, Dayton, O. 


DAYTON_-” 


TEEL 
RACQUET 


Camper’s | 
Lantern 


Small enough to carry 
in your pocket yet built 
likea focusing flashlight 
to throw and spot its 
light for 350 feet. A 
mighty handy lantern 
for night hiking, camp- 
ing trips and wherever 
you would use any 
flashlight. So conveni- 
ent, too. 


The 


Barneyy berry 


Focusing Lantern 


is built into a square case, handsomely 
finished in green crystallizing lacquer 
with nickel plated fittings. Made with 
a flat base so you can set it down any- 


where. Or you can carry it in your 
hand by its bail hanger handle, or clip 
it to your pocket or belt. Your dealer 
will be glad to show you how it works. 


Ask also about the Barney & Berry 
Hedlite which fastens to your head and 
throws its light wherever you look. 
There’s a Barney & Berry Flashlight, 
in fact, for every need. Look over the 
whole line. 


Dept. B. 


BARNEY & BERRY, INC. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 
ICE and ROLLER SKATES 
TOOLS, FISHING TACKLE 

WALDEN CUTLERY 


& BERR 


DARNE 


Sunny’s Luck Piece 


(Continued from page 27) 


tremendous power was gone. This was 
a training ship—a “Hisso” motor. He 
ground his teeth in angry disappoint- 
ment. Only a hundred miles to cross the 
border. The plane ahead could cover 
three miles to his two and make a get- 
away. Unless—unless—the stranger 
dared not fly her “throttle-full.” 

Wrathfully, Jimmie climbed above 
the mist, keeping the sun beside him. 
Flying in the sun at dawn does not 
blind the other fellow and he knew it. 
But nowhere in the sky was the lost 
ship. He dived into the mist again— 
zoomed up desperately. A hundred 
ships could hide out in that white im- 
penetrable haze. The thought brought 
Burrell’s mission to him. Somewhere 
beneath the fog curtain, the attack 
squadron was hurtling toward the 
Bowler River bridge. 

He bored on, driven by a fierce anger, 
flaming the more because it seemed so 
futile—without hope. After five min- 
utes, he dove into the mist again and 
spiraled out. The fog was breaking 
up. Patches of terrain showed between 
the tenuous white shreds. 

Suddenly his heart beat in his tem- 
ples like a hammer. He held his breath. 
Below him through a rifted cloud lay 
the old wooden bridge across Bowler 
River, and, slowly gliding down to the 
smooth bottom land along its banks, 
was his ship, 52. 

His hand by instinct snapped the 
stick ahead. He drew it back. Think! 
Time for headwork, now! He climbed 
above a cloud. The stranger could not 
handle 52, and evidently was making a 
forced landing. Else why didn’t he scoot 
across the border? 

Jimmie glided above a hilltop still 
clothed in mist, then sunk gently 
through it. In the rough, broken ter- 
rain somewhere he must set his ship 
down, too. He swung for the river 
valley once again, cut his gun and fish- 
tailed through the blind billowing mist. 
Then by instinct he leveled off, pulled 
the stick hard back, felt a shock cord 
in the tail skid snap. 

But he was on ground. He cut the 
switch and fuel cocks, and from the 
pocket of the fuselage, drew out the 
automatic pistol and a box of extra 
clips. In another moment he was plung- 
ing down the steep cut bank of the 
river toward the bridge, guided by the 
harsh uneven firing of Fifty-two’s 
idling motor. 

As he approached, a voice, amplified 
in the fog, said plainly: 

“The game’s blowed, Boss. Let the 
boys that’s with the cattle take the rap. 
You make your good-by prompt. I tell 
you there’s soldiers all around these 
hills. And red flags. If it wasn’t for 
this fog, they’d have you now. Quirt 
that hoss into Merrick and hop the 


| early rattler for the Border.” 


“And lose the steers?” 


IMMIE stiffened. He knew this! 
voice. Soper, the man who had 
forced Jimmie and Atlee to take an auto 
ride that night almost a year ago—who 
had tried to abduct Jimmie in order to 
get the wallet of the Secret Service 
man, McHarg. The voice went on, 
silkily: 

“You were drunk again last evening, 
Bender, and dreamed of flags and sol- 
diers.” 

“This ship I got,” came Bender’s 
harsh retort. “That’s a hop yarn, too, 
I guess. Look at that starred circle on 
her wing. That spells Leavenworth to 
me. I’m going—” 

A horse in an alder thicket neighed. 
Jimmie vaulted to the bridge deck, 
swung his automatic on the two men 
by the ship, and shouted: 

“Steady! I’ve got it on you!” 

The sallow Bender let his arms fall 
limply, but the dapper, swarthy man, 


Soper, whirled quick as light. As he 
spun, a gun flashed at his hip. Jimmie 
felt a searing iron in his thigh. His 
own gun thundered as the swarthy man 
crashed for cover through the alder 
thickets. 

Once Jimmie fired blindly at the 
bushes, then turned to see Bender climb- 
ing in the cockpit of his ship. He fired 
again, twice, as the motor roared. But 
he heard the bullets drone away into 
the mesquite and knew he’d missed. The 
plane started. 

From the distance came a brittle rat- 
tle like that of snare drums. Simul- 
taneously a three-foot sliver tore up 
from the planking of the bridge. Be- 
tween Jimmie and the now moving 52, 
a dust voleano burst. Jimmie turned. 
Low down on the horizon, tearing to- 
ward him like ominous black monsters 
of the sky, nine ships of the attack 
squadron thundered. The devastating 
metal whine of their propellers struck 
terror into Jimmie’s heart. They were 
shooting. That was part of the attack 
maneuvers! Again that sharp tattoo, 
and plowed ridges appeared in the 
broken ground before Jimmie. 

He sprang off the cut bank, plunged 
into the alder thickets, tripped and fell 
flat. There was a rocking crash. An- 
other. Bomb fragments sang and 
whizzed by his head. Branches show- 
ered him, cut clean as though sheared 
by a band saw. The drone of the planes 
faded. The flight had passed over, 
circling for the next attack. He rose 
and stared at them dazedly. Above 
them dived and zoomed a cloud of tiny 
ships, clinging like gnats above a reed 
bed. The Pursuits! And higher, against 
the sun, he saw the silhouette of 52. 

Then he tore madly down the river 
bed, bursting through the 
branches, heedless of a sharp pain that 
stabbed his thigh, straining every nerve 
to reach his ship and follow that fast 
disappearing shadow on the sun. 


In a delirium of suspense, he spun the | 
prop. The motor caught. He was some- | 
how in the cockpit, the rush of air bat- | 


tering his helmet. As the terrain rushed 
by below, he saw a figure waving a red 
flag on a hilltop. Then he zoomed up- 
ward toward the zenith and that 
shadow on the sun. 


N the climb the ship above grew 

larger. He was gaining. He could 
see jets of blue vapor pluming from her 
stacks. He knew the motor must be 
missing, badly. He grinned without 
mirth and pushed his throttle forward 
to the last ounce of speed. 

He jammed a fresh clip in his pistol. 
Again he looked up. Fifty-two was fal- 
tering. Her nose dropped. Then her 
motor caught and she darted like an 
arrow southward. Jimmie groaned and, 
raising his pistol, sighted down the 
cowling. He emptied the clip. Wasted! 
The gap between the two planes 
stretched. The sallow man had over- 
come his engine trouble. 

Then, over the side, Jimmie saw the 
Attack wheel in formation and come 
climbing upward. If he could only sig- 
nal them! He threw another clip in 
the chamber of his gun, emptied it— 
and still another. Fifty-two was blur- 
ring in the distant mist. Once more he 
fired a round—his last. 

Then, in a flat curve against the sky, 
like a crayon drawn across a black- 
board, a white tracer bullet winged its 
answer. Another. A faint rattle like 
hail falling in the deep woods. Burrell’s 
guns were challenging the fugitive. 
Good boys! They’d caught on! 

The lone ship changed her course and 
dived for the cover of the clouds, power 
on. Jimmie threw his stick down and 
dived with her. A thousand feet above 
ground he plunged out of the fog and 
sharply leveled off. 
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Save Your 
CrackerJack 


Everybody knows 
Cracker Jack, Ameri- 


ca’s famous popcorn 


© 


confection for 35 years. 
Everybody likes it. Besides, 
Mother knows it’s the most 


healthful sweet for you aes 
to eat tween meals or 


any time. It’s really 

good for you — has lots of 
food value and it’s not tco 
rich. Just the kind of coarse 
food Mother knows you 
need. Gives the teeth and 
gums the needed-exercise. 1C) 


To make certain of getting 
that nickel when you ask for 
it be sure to say, “It’s for 
Cracker Jack.” And remem- 


ber there’s a toy or nov- ‘ 

elty in every package. & 

GET THIS WHOLE BOX 
OF AKRO AGATES 


— before the marble season opens 


Send 8¢ in stamps with this 
coupon, and 5 heads of the 
Sailor Boy from Cracker 
Jack packages; we will send 
you a box of 12 of the finest 
Akro Agates you ever saw. 
Akro Agates are used at in- 
tervals as novelties in Crack- 


er Jack, Checkers and Chums. 
The Cracker Jack Co. 


531 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE_CRACKER JACK CO., 

531 So. Peoria St., Chicago, ill. 
Here are 5 Sailor Boy 
heads and 8c in stamps. 
Send box of Akro Agates to 


April, 1929 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


py) 


“ia 


WeShipOn 


and 80 days’ trial 
direct from our fac- 
tory. Select from 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 


Savesl0%t0S25% raracant 


selling expenses enter into the cost and sell- 
ing prices of these bicycles. Factory-to-Rider saves 
you big money and assures you of service. 


We allow 30 days for trial and test. If it 
does' not suit—return at our expense and 
your trial will not cost you a penny. Do 
business direct with makers of Ranger 
—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles. 
Tires $ 1 50 Guaranteed. Lamps, 

Each wheels, equipment 
and sundries at half usual prices. 


Mea d Write today for catalog and marvelous new 


price offers and terms. 


CycleCo., Dept. G-20 Chicago 


THIS 260 PAGE 


WHOLESALE 


RADIO 


CATALOG 


A Liberal Radio Edu- 
cation Within Itself! 


FREE 


Containing 75 radio hookups, 
1000 illustrations, 6000 articles. 
BUILD YOUR OWN WITH RASCO PARTS. 
Prices positively the lowest in the country. 
Radio Specialty Co., $8-A Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send four cents in stamps for up-to-the-minute 
ideas in our NEW Catalog. Ideas that will help 
win the big contests this summer. New design 
twin pushers, commercials and indoor tractors all 
bailt for duration. Improved Cabin Plane, has 
own over two minutes, complete kit with blue 
print sent postpaid $1.25. Balsa, fresh rubber, kit 
sets at most reasonable prices. Four cents brings 


this catalog. 
Pioneer Model Airplane Supply Co., Champaign, Ill. 


But 52 knifed on downward—a me- 
teor plunging toward the earth. Jimmie 
lost it underneath his wing. Then it ap- 
peared, still plunging in its terrible 
nose dive. 

At that moment, for a flickering in- 
stant, the scene was blotted out and 
Jimmie was on Kelly Field, watching a 
gray shadow—Sunny’s plane—flash 
from the sky—watching it crash and 
become enveloped in a smoky pall. So- 
berly he put the ship into a glide and 
spiraled to a landing. 

Behind him an attack plane hovered 
and glided down. And then the sky 
was dark with many ships. The throb 
and tumult of their motors was a tread- 
mill in his head. He tried to draw his 
feet free of the rudder stirrups. They 
were leaden. 

He bent over, grasped his right leg. 
His hand was suddenly wet, sticky. He 
leaned down farther. It was hard to 
see. But—yes—the hand was red. Red 
—what did that mean? His head reeled 
dizzily. He reached out for the stick, 
missed, and sagged heavily against the 
safety belt. 


HE room was dark. There was just 
a cone of luminous green near him. 
Jimmie turned. Why, he was in bed! 
The cone was a green lamp shading 
Burrell’s profile as the big cadet read a 
paper. The sheet crackled when he 
turned it and Jimmie tried to sit up, 
but his head flopped back upon the 
pillow. 

“What—where am I?” he said and 
wondered at the treble weakness in his 
throat. 

“Easy, boy.” Burrell bent above him. 
“You’re in the flight hospital at Kelly. 
And in the headlines of the Evening 
News, the San Antonio Signal, and 


| probably every sheet that likes to give 


2 chance to buy a 
genuine Haskell Canoe ft 
direct from the factory 43 
with only a small down 


ryment. > 
Fink of the fun you can 


have with a genuine 
Haskell—exploring lakes 
and rivers. 4 
Remember, the Haskell 
is Erst choice of wilder: 
ness guides because of 
its extreme lightness and, 


DIRECT FROM 
PACTORY/ 
a brite 

this 


the dear reader a big nickel thrill for 
three cents. The News says you stopped 
the biggest cattle raid pulled off since 
the old days on the Border when men 
were men and used telegraph poles for 
stringing other things besides the 
wires. You got a nasty bullet hole in 
the right thigh and lost a quart of gore. 
But it was not one of my Brownings 
that did it, as I thought at first. The 
fellow that gave it to you—well, he 


got away. Bad, that was! It seems he 
ran the show. A greaser, name un- 
known.” 


His face sobered. 

“Jimmie,” he said, and in his voice 
had come a hush, “you did wear Sun- 
ny’s bracelet, didn’t you? Listen, Jim- 
mie. When we were coming through 
on the first ground-straff, I’d fired my 
sighting shots plumb blind—couldn’t 
see the bridge. Then, suddenly, the 
mist thinned. And I caught you in the 
cross hairs of my frame sight. You 
were standing on the bridge. You 
raised your hand. The sun _ struck 
Sunny’s chain on your wrist. Some- 
how I knew it must be you and I 
rocked the ship for ‘cease firing.’ Only 
two bombs dropped.” 

An orderly stepped through the door. 
Luke Williams’ red head loomed behind 
him. He moved up beside Burrell. 

“How ah you, Jimmie?” he inquired. 

“Going stronger’n Nick’s auto laun- 
dry,” returned Jimmie. 

“Have to gargle fo’ that voice,” said 
Williams. ‘“She’s gone tenor, like mah 
banjo. But heah is what you ought to 
know. Boy! You’re lucky. Lucky, what 
I mean!” 

He reached in the pocket of his 
blouse and withdrew a battered silver 
tag. 

“This was in the ball joint of the 
stick of that no-’count ship—Fifty-two! 
Big enough to jam her. Small enough, 
at times, to work free. Yesterday, it 
worked free and gave you one mo’ 
chance. To-day, with that cattle-rust- 
lah-pilot, it stayed jammed!” 

Jimmie took the metal disc. On its 
battered face, under the wings and 
shield of the Air Corps, was the name 
“John Everett Mead.” 
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Charleroi, 
Pa. 


William 
Birken,. 


TO PLAY 


Be the Soloist 
in the School 


OF Boy Scout epnong sai 
BAND 


ittle Sousa” 
When the band director wants a saxophone soloist for a special solo 
part, he wants the fellow with a Buescher, He wants the fellow who can 
get the richest tones and play the most difficult parts with the greatest 
ease and smoothness. It’s the smooth, easy player who makes the hit. 
Be the Buescher Soloist in your School or Scout Band—own the 
snappiest of all instruments—the 


True “Tone Saxophone 


You can learn to play—hundreds of boys have—because it is the 
easiest of all instruments to play. 


All the boys and girls shown here are now saxophone soloists. Some 
are on the stage—some play in big orchestras—some are in bands— 
some broadcast—all have picked the Buescher True-Tone Saxophone 
because it is so easy to play—it gives rich, accurate tones—and 
is the snappiest looking instrument. 


Only a Buescher Has All These Features 


The Buescher is the favorite of amateurs and professionals because 
it has all of these outstanding features: 

Patented Snap-on Pads—The greatest improvement for beauty of tone—easy 
to replace—no more cementing. Saves expense. Avoids delay. You can replace 
pad yourself in less than a minute. Found only on the Buescher. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key—always positive. 

Perfect Scale Accuracy—every tone always full, clear and true. 

Hands Never Moved from one playing position—easy to play smoothly and 
accurately. 

Convenient Key Arrangement—simplifies fingering of rapid passages. 


6 DAYS’ TRIAL in Your Own Home 


You may have in your own home for 6 days one of these latest Buescher Saxo- 
phones, without obligation to keep it. Try it out—see how snappy it looks—try its 
simple fingering arrangement—play it—hear its rich, clear tones. 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 


Besides being easy to play we make it easy to Pay for a Buescher 
Saxophone. Play while you pay. Fill out and mail coupon for full 
information. Mention instrument in which you are interested— 
Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other instrument. 


Billy Fisher, 
Bogota, N. J. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2755 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 
2755 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


named instrument I’m interested in. 


Without obligating me in any way please send me your free literature. I have 
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June Shelly, 
San Gabriel, Cal. 


Russell Kay, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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Bodies of Rare Beauty for Fords 


AT FACTORY PRICES! 


Here’s a Real Thrill, Here Is a New 
Sport That Gives You a Pack of Fun 
—Builds Up Your Muscles, Helps to 


Make You a Real Boxer. 


This Yale Shadow Ball 
is the greatest fun maker 
and muscle builder you 
have ever seen. Makes 
your eyes quick and 
your muscles hard. 
Trains you to be alert. 
Improves your speed. 


Uses all the muscles of 
your arms, 


body. 


neck and 
Its a knockout 
for real sport. 

The Yale Shadow Ball comes to you complete ready 
to start play at once. Made with strong leatherette 
cover and pure gum bladder, heavy rubber clastic 
attached to adjustable head band. Simply inflate, 
slip band over your head, adjust and try your skill. 
You will be surprised at the new punches you can 
try out. Strongly made, will stand loads of hard use. 
This ball is used and endorsed by many boxers and 
recommended for building bodies and quickening 
the senses. Real shadow boxing and bag punching 
combined. 

Don’t let a day pass without sending for this new 
Yale Shadow Ball. Be the envy of your crowd, be 
the first to start a Shadow Ball Club. Send $1.50 
and we ship you by return mail one Yale Shadow 
Ball postpaid. Full instructions for use on the box. 
We guarantee that you will be more than pleased 
or we will make refund in 5 days. Grab this offer, 
you can’t lose. 


Start Shadow Ball Boxing Right Now! 
only $1.50 complete postpaid 
Dealers write for discounts. 

THE MONECO CO. _ 
Dept. C, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ff? ZIP =-ZIP 


Build a real auto from used Ford chas: 


Send 100 for cataloe of 
Ford Sport Bodies, Boats, 
Bicycles, Tents,CampOut: 
fits and Speed Equipment. 


SPORT FACTORIES 


AURORA, ILL, 


SQUAB {& BOOK ( FREE 


Breed squabs and make money, Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 48-page book beautifully 
Printed in colors telling how to do it. You 


C-1, 


will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
201 H St., Meirose Highlands, Mass. 


IV CKESCUP 


NY 


‘Thie is the original Made-in-America Pocket Telescope. 


y/} J SHOOTER 
2 Hf Bors: oln a Zip-Zip Shoot- 
yy . Everywhere boys are 


NZ 7 forming theseclubs. Fine sport using 
cientifically and 
practically made. Zip-Zip Shooter is 
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(Continued from page 69) 

He turned it over, lay quiet for a long 
still moment. 

“Lucky—” he said. His hand touched 
Burrell’s sleeve. The big fellow leaned 
down and Jimmie whispered: 

“Who knows, Burrell, maybe Sunny 
told old man Law of Average that it 
was not, my day to-day.” 


Next month, another Litten story, of 
those sanguine cadets of the air—Jim- 
mie Rhodes, Walter Atlee, Ziggie Bur- 
rell, and George Chandler. 


The Jewels of 
Bikanir 
(Continued from page 18) 


and weak. It was the final stretch of 
that terrible journey. They pressed on 
at a desperate pace, knowing that if 
they could not reach their goal before 
their quarry, they were doomed. 

Three camels and two men, tortured 
mites, crawling across the infinities of 
thirst under a pitiless blue dome. Hurd 
lost all count of time. Silently he 
crouched in his red leather saddle, try- 
ing vainly to relieve the agony of the 
sores that had broken out by friction on 
his sweat-soaked clothes. The fine dust 
was grained into his skin, it rimmed 
his eyes and mouth, caked his lungs. He 
was aware of sunrise, and dusks, of 
starlight and moons, of food that he ate 
and a trickle of warm water, night and 
day. And always beside him rode Kal- 
yan Singh, the Rajput thakur, grim, 
tempered like a sword blade, driving 
without rest. Like a flaming spirit of 
vengeance he rode in the pursuit of 
izzat, the shining symbol that is more 
precious than life. 


yeas of pain and thirst had passed 


since the oasis, when Hurd’s camel | 


showed excitement, writhing its snaky 
neck, bubbling and snarling. Its pace in- 
creased. Kalyan Singh lurched up be- 
side him. The Rajput’s brown eyes 
burned with sullen fire. He worked his 
cracked lips with his fingers before 
speaking. 

“Huzoor,” he croaked, “we are almost 
in. Mark how the camels smell the 
water. But we must ride no further. 
There may be men of this Mahratta’s 
waiting for him at the well. We must 
stay here for the darkness, and I will 
go on foot to see.” 

It required all their spent strength 
to halt their camels. The beasts 
snarled and bubbled, yanked against 
the restraining ropes and shook their 
humps in fury. But at last the two 
grim men got them kneeling, and hob- 
bled them fast. Then they sat sheltered 
from the waning sun by the beasts’ 
coarse, hairy bodies. They chewed a 
morsel of food and drank their last 
water. The camels’ humps were flaccid. 
Their great lips hung pendulous with 
thirst and weariness. 

The lovely desert sunset blazed and 
waned through opalescent hues. The 
purple canopy of night came down, 
pricked with live jewels. When it was 
dark enough, Kalyan Singh departed, 
laboring through the fine white sand. 
His figure showed an instant on the sky 
line. Then he was gone, and Hurd was 
alone with the three weary beasts in 
the immutable desert silence. 

By now he had achieved a curious 
sense of detachment. It was almost as 
though he watched the happenings and 
had no part in them. But there was in 
him a hot, small flame which a month 
ago at the oasis had ignited when he 
touched the sword of Kalyan Singh. In 
his heart a tiny note sang and sang 
through all his pain. It was his spirit’s 
triumph, the realization that for all his 
sickening fears, he had not failed. The 
fear of death had left him, replaced by 
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One of these Boys 
Will Fail ~IF 


Both possess equal health and intelligence, both 
have qualities for success—but one stammers (Where 
the one will succeed the stammerer will fail. 

He will dread to meet people, he will lack the self- 
confidence so necessary in business. The humilia- 
tion of his disability will impair his nervous system 
| a condition often the beginning of ill health. 
|| ‘This handicap can be removed. As hundreds of 
| other stammerers have been cured permanently at 
Bogue Institute, so he can be cured. The Institute 
|| was founded in’1901 by Benjamin N. Bogue, who 
|| cured himself after stammering twenty years. 
|| _ Instruction is based on the principle of co-ordi- 

nation between the mind speech organs. No 
drugs or medicines, Endorsed by physicians. Tho 
history of the Bogue Institute and description of its 
methods embodied in Mr. Bogue’s book, “‘Stammer- 
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. black against the stars. 
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the greater fear of failure. He would 
pursue this venture with the last spark 
of his life. 

The hours dragged on. At last the 
Rajput reappeared, scrambling down 
a steep dune in an avalanche of sand. 
He flung himself down wearily beside 
the camels. 

“Huzoor, two men. Mahrattas. I 
heard them talk. They wait for him. 
God is most great—we are in time. 
There must be no shooting. Hira Lal 
Singh may be too near. Come.” 

Hurd forced his stiffened limbs to 
move, and they struggled painfully up 
and down the heaves of shifting sand. 
They found it exhausting work, in their 
condition. Hurd’s boots were full, and 
his clothes. His mouth was gritty. But 
he set his teeth and forced his aching 
limbs to function. The Idar Camel 
Corps would take the jewels to Ra- 
tangarh. 

At weary last the tufted heads of 
palm trees reared above a dune crest, 
Hurd felt the 
first emotion that had come for days. 
The sand ran out to hard brown earth. 
He touched the rough brown trunks of 
the trees caressingly, as a miser fon- 
dles gold. Closer they wormed, closer, 
till they could peer into the clearing in 
the center. 

A tranquil ribbon of blue smoke arose 
beside two figures swathed in dirty 
clothes and sleeping in the silver moon- 
light. Ten feet away was the stone- 
built parapet of an ancient well. Kal- 
yan Singh touched Hurd and put his 
lips close to his ear. 

“When I drop my hand, Huzoor, take 
Strike well.” 
He slipped into Hurd’s hand a Rajput 
knee-dagger. 

Hurd took the venomous small knife 
and nodded. The Rajput’s hand was 
raised. Their eyes met. Then the hand 
fell and they were up, dashing: across 


| the open space, swift death for the two 


still shapes. : 

Then Hurd’s foot caught in a loop 
of palm root. He fell headlong, six feet 
from his objective. Kalyan Singh was 
on his man, who gave a hoarse, bewil- 
dered shout. The Rajput’s arm went 
back, struck once, twice, three times. 
Then the fellow Hurd should have had 
was up and had leaped on Kalyan 
Singh a split second before Hurd’s 
plunging knife turned on some hard ob- 
ject on his back. 


URD never recalled the details of 
what happened after that. He was 
rolling on the earth, fighting for life 
with an opponent of incredibly ferocious 
energy. His knife hand was held as in 


| a vise. An awful grip was on his throat 


and a dark, beak-nosed face glared 
down on him. His head swam, his 
lungs were bursting and his strength 
was ebbing fast, when, with a flash of 
inspiration, he stopped tearing at the 
grip on his throat and stabbed his 
thumb at one baleful eye. It sank sick- 
eningly into something soft, and the 
fellow released his throat and screamed. 
Then Hurd’s dagger hand was free and 
he struck upwards, again and again 
and again, till he realized that it was 
no longer necessary. 

He rolled the still body off him and 
stood up, shaking and sweating and 
covered with his enemy’s blood. The 
moonlight was clear and brilliant, the 
shadows of sprawled palms black on 
the hot earth. Silence was utter. Save 
for the serenely climbing ribbon from 
the fire, nothing moved. Nothing moved. 

Kalyan Singh lay face down on the 
body of his victim. The broad short 
sword of the other man stood up be- 
tween his shoulders. Hurd turned him 
over. He was quite dead. 

Hurd stood up with the body of his 
comrade lying at his feet. He was 
strangely calm, though his head sang 
gently with a new, strange emotion. 
Kalyan Singh was dead. He was alone 
at the Ghaggar wells, a month of burn- 
ing sands from Changarh. He was 
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On the tree-clad shores of Bantam Lake, Connecticut, in the fa- 
mous Litchfield Hills, lies Camp Wonposet, a boy’s own paradise 
for real healthful sport. Its fame is largely due to Robert Tindale’s 
able direction and his knowledge of what red-blooded boys like. 


At this famous camp 
you'll find them 


"Shoes are important,” says Robert Tindale, director 
of Camp Wonposet, “I urge my boys to wear Grips.” 
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you have in shoes that take hold! Any day’s half 
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ave you ever 


CAUGHT 


atwelveinchTrout 
this way ? 


| patlenedagel to right of y ou, 
branches to left of you—how 
will you cast it? And then, somehow, 
because everything—wrist, rod and 
line—all work in perfect unison, the 
slim steel rod flicks delicately; and al- 
most magically the fly floats out to 
drop gently on the surface of the 
water. A flashing streak, the strike, 
a breathless struggle and suddenly 
just when you begin to think you'll 
never get him—the prize is yours. 


Man! that’s sport! That's the kind of red 
blooded thrills that are the wonderful joys 
of fly casting! 


But you must have the right tackle. If you 
have good tackle, half the battle is won. 
For a rod—make it a Bristol, the finest 
steel rod ever made—No. 8 is a fine fly rod 
for only $4.50. Or for only $2.50 you 
can get the splendid Luckie No. 808 fly 
rod. And above all, get a Kingfisher Silk 
Line, for smoother and more dependable 
action and use. 


WRITE for our tremendously interesting 
new catalog. All models of rods, reels and 
lines clearly illustrated, full lists of prices, 
specifications and equipment. 
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Bust oh Z 
Steel Fishing Ro 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


The Horton Manufacturing Company 
84 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


(Continued from page 71) 
alone. Alone. At any moment Hira 
Lal Singh, who had butchered Gurney 
and his sowars, would come in from the 
desert. 

The thought cleared his befogged 
brain like an ice-cold blast. The dead 
face of Kalyan Singh looked up at him. 
Its eyes were open. He looked into them 
and saw the faces of three other desert 
thakurs who had died that they two 
might reach this place. He heard the 
Rajput’s deep voice say, with pride and 
joy. “. . . so it was always with this 
regiment!” 

Hurd’s brain caught fire. He turned 
and plunged back over his own tracks 
in the sand, wallowing and laboring 
desperately till he reached the hobbled 
camels. He cut the ropes, and was 
barely able to snatch 
his pommel and 
mount before the 
three were off at a 
fierce, shambling 
lope after the water 
they agonized for. 
When they had 
drunk, he hitched a 
line to the dead 
Mahrattas and 
dragged them out to 
the sands, burying 
them so that the vul- 
tures would not 
gather. 

Kalyan Singh he 
buried in another 


sweltering. He-rebelled at pain no 
longer. He had long ceased to fear 
death. He waited only for the butchers 
of Gurney. 

Just after noon they came. First a 
huge, soiled puggree nodding over the 
crest, as a thirsty camel plunged for 
the cool island, with its water and its 
deep blue shadows. Over they came, on 
scrawny, mangy beasts, draped in the 
picturesque trappings of the native 
cameleer. Nine men in all, with Jowli 
Singh, the traitor, and a led camel 
carrying two small but massive chests. 
Hurd recognized the chests. 

They knelt their camels, fighting 
them down and hobbling them. Then 
the marauders crowded round the well, 
eagerly plying the crude beam that 
dipped the leathern bucket. 

Hurd saw them 
come. His only emo- 
tion was a tighten- 
ing at his heart. He 
was the spirit of the 
Idar Camel Corps, 
the guardian of its 
izzat. He pulled back 
the lever with a 
click that startled 
him. His thumbs 
were on the trig- 
gers, and he glared 
over the sights at 
the nine men crowd- 
ed round the drip- 
ping bucket. 

They opened red 


place, at the edge of 
the brooding palms. 
He worked coolly 
and cunningly, miss- 
ing nothing, wast- 
ing no motion, doing 
but bare necessities, 
for at any time his 
enemies might lum- 
ber across the crest. 

His camels he 
picketed in the 
depths of the palm 
brake, leaving those 
of the dead men 
where newcomers 
might see them. 

He unloaded the 
machine gun and 
mounted it on a lit- 
tle knoll among the 
trees, no more than 
twenty yards from 
the well and utterly 
commanding it. He 


A Race Track 
Yarn 


Sandy, the big Ken- 
tucky thoroughbred, 
wouldn’t run unless 
his little stable buddy, 
Rameses the goat, 
stood by and cheered 
“BAA-AAA-AAA!” 


And Rameses was 
missing! Watch next 
month for 


““RAMESES’ 
GHOST” 


mouths and drank 
avidly, talking and 
laughing with the 
ripe air of men con- 
scious of good work 
well done, to their 
great profit. They 
stretched their limbs 
and shook dust from 
their puggrees. 
Hurdcouldnot 
press the triggers. 
His soul revolted. It 
was butchery, cold 
butchery. 

Then he saw the 
sun flash from a yel- 
low diskonthe 
wrist of one huge 
man. There was a 
straight sword at 
his side, a regimen- 
tal sword. Hurd rec- 
ognized the twelve- 
inch silver guard on 


built a blind of 
camel thorn about 
it, so that it and he were perfectly 
concealed. Then, and only then, he 
drank. 


HOUGH his limbs ached exquisitely, 

and his eyes burned, he had no de- 
sire to rest. He had work todo. When 
it was done, then he could rest. So he 
squatted by the gun, his burning eyes 
fixed on the west, whence those he 
waited for would surely come. The 
weary camels slept. No sound broke the 
pristine hush. Hurd found himself 
holding his breath and listening, nerves 
taut. The air was still and parched. 
The feather-headed palms hung black 
against a purple screen jewelled with 
hanging stars. Their shadows were 
black on silver sand. And all the time, 
he listened. 

The hours dragged by, silent and 
soft, but the waiting did not tire him. 
Soon they would come. 

The stars faded and the east paled 
through jade, saffron, rose, to gold. 
Hurd went down to the well and drank, 
sluiced water over his cracked skin, 
soaked his fouled shirt with it. He 
ate dates and jerked goat’s meat from 
the dead Mahrattas’ store. Then he 
went back to the gun and laid his eyes 
unwaveringly on the near crest that 
would be broken by those he had come 
so far and bitterly to meet. 

The day wore on, hushed, dread, and 


the scabbard. The 
blood drained from 
his face. Phil Gurney’s sword! On that 
grimy wrist, Phil Gurney’s watch! 

His thumbs clamped down on the 
brass triggers. “Thrrrrrrrrump!” said 
the gun. Yells—hoarse, savage, incred- 
ulous. “Thrrrrrrrump! Thrrrrrrrump! 
Thrrrrrrrrrrrrrump!” 

Silence. 


HE Idar Corps had been away on | 
business when the news reached | 


headquarters, so the Bikanir Camel 
Corps had been dispatched instead to 
Ghaggar. A week after Hurd had 
reached there, three squadrons in 
column of fours topped the last crest. 
All was still in the oasis. A dozen 
camels browsed among the palms. 

As the Bikanieri colonel knelt his 
mount, a figure lurched out from the 
shade. It wore bleached khaki, stained 


with great black splotches. A half-inch | 


silky yellow beard was fair against skin 


that was black and cracked by pitiless | 


sun. Its arms were raw and bleeding 
from sun blisters. It clicked its heels 
and saluted. 

““T)’ troop, the Idar Camel Corps, 
sir, escorting the Bikanir Crown Jewels 
to Ratangarh!” 
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very quickly. With 3-in-One it will go on 
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BOAT MOTOR 
OYS, tell dad that his championship boy 
wants a championship motor—a genuine 
Evinrude, world’s fastest twin. On rowboat 
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fun, not even flying compares with ‘Evin- 
ruding.”” 
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waterproof ignition, easy 
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vacuum cooling (no moving 
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Wherever There’s Grass— (Continued from page 40) 


pinion goes on the right-hand end of 
the shaft. The wheels go back as they 
were. The bolts go back through the 
hubs. And the lawn mower now is in 
reverse. 

The next step is adjustment. For a 
workmanlike. job of sharpening, it is 
essential that the cutting-reel bearings 
be snug. You take hold of the reel, 
firmly, first near one end and then near 
the other, and you jiggle it, determined- 
ly, up and down If you hear a slapping 
sound, however faint, the bearing is 
loose. You must tighten it. 

If the cutting reel is mounted in plain 
bearings—as it is in the less expensive 
makes of mowers—you'll find a bearing 
adjusting screw passing through the 
bearing housing and pressing its end 
against the side of the shaft; or you'll 
find the bearing built up of two halves, 
which are to be drawn together with a 
bolt that passes through two flanges. 
You turn down the adjusting screw 
with a screw driver—or you pull up the 
bolts with a wrench—auntil you can 
hear no slapping sound when you jiggle 
the reel; but not tightly enough to bind 
the shaft. 

If the reel is mounted in ball bear- 
ings—as you can diagnose by an ap- 
parent over-size of the bearing housing 
—you'll have to use your head a little; 
for the adjustment design varies widely 
with different makes. In general, how- 
ever, you'll find that the manufacturer 
has provided some threaded device—a 
set-screw, or perhaps a movable 
ring encireling the shaft—that 
will move the bearing cone out- 
ward or inward on the shaft, and 
so take up the play between cone 
and balls. 

Next you adjust the cutter bar, 
the straight edge of steel that 
hangs below the reel and, by its 
contact with the edges of the reel, 
cuts the grass. Usually, you'll find 
the cutter bar hanging a hair too 
low. Here again, you look for 
screws or bolts. Always you'll find 
them counteracting through piv- 
ots at the ends of the cutter bar. 
If you’re doubtful as to just 
which way they operate, you ex- 
periment. You loosen one pair 
and tighten the counteracting 
pair—and observe which way 
you've moved the cutter bar. 

Before you start grinding, the 
contact between cutting reel and 
cutter bar should be as perfect as 
you can make it. Turn the cutting 
reel, experimentally, as you go 
along—turn it by hand, and work 
slowly. What you’re striving for 
isn’t a tight squeeze between reel 
and bar, but just a uniform, 
touching contact for all the blades. 
Finally you get it, or as near an ap- 
proach to it as the present condition of 
the mower will permit. 


OW then, for the grinding. For this 

operation you'll need a generously- 
sized, long-spouted oil can, filled with 
machine oil; you'll need an instrument 
shaped something like a gouge chisel, 
which you can make out of a one-inch 
strip of tin or sheet iron; and you'll 
need a pound or so of emery or carbo- 
rundum of about grade 60. 

The mower is ground, right side up. 
With your oil can you lay a little river 
of oil along the lip-like casting that 
holds the cutter bar. Then, with your 
gouge-like instrument, you scoop into 
your emery or carborundum and you 
lay a little embankment of it into the 
river of oil—not too thick, but thin 
enough to run downward when you 
turn the mower upside down. 

Then you flop the mower on its back, 
so that its wooden roller is on top; and 
away you go, down the driveway, push- 
ing her ahead of you. You’ve reversed 
the gears, you know, so that the cutting 


reel now whirls backward. As the reel 
whirls, the oil flows downward over the 
cutter bar to the point of contact with 
the blades of the reel; and as it flows, 
it carries with it the abrasive. 

As you walk, you can hear the abra- 
sive at work. The sound is something 
like that produced when you rub to- 
gether, briskly, two pieces of sandpaper. 

Down the driveway to the street you 
go and then put about and push her, 
still upside down, back to the barn. Now 


inspect. See the bright edges on cut- 
ting reel and bar? She’s grinding, by 
heck! 


More oil along the cutter bar, more 
abrasive, then down the driveway again 
and back. Down and back, down and 
back, a half dozen times—maybe a 
dozen, if she’s a tough one—and the 
singing of the «brasive flattens out to 
a steady, high-pitched hiss. Every edge, 
self-ground to the limits of a mosquito’s 
whisker—you don’t want a knife-edge 
anywhere, but a shrill, square-cornered 
edge as in a pair of shears—is sharp. 

Now you reverse the mower again— 
slip off the wheels, put ratchets and 
pinions back as you found them, and 
bolt on the wheels. As you go along, 
you clean every part and piece, care- 
fully, with gasoline and cloth. Emery 
dust, if left in the bearings, is bad for 
a mower’s health. 

And now the job is ready for deliv- 
ery—and collection of your fee. 

Working thus, I ground the lawn 


mower of that first doubtful customer 
of mine. I took it back to her house. 

“Lady,” I said to her, “here’s your 
mower. And if you don’t mind, I’ll just 
cut a short little swath here in the lawn 
to show you how it works now.” 

I cut the swath. And the lady said, 
“My, what a difference!” 

Thus my start. My first patronage 
—and I got enough immediately to keep 
me constantly busy—came from near- 
by. On every job I delivered satisfac- 
tion. Then I expanded. I advertised. 

With the money I had earned, I went 
to a printer and ordered five hundred 
circulars. I wrote my own copy. And, 
consciously or unconsciously, I wrote 
into it a principle that underlies the 
best advertising of to-day. 

I was selling, you see, not the sharp- 
ening of lawn mowers, not my mere 
labor and skill, but results. I was sell- 
ing what my lawn mower sharpening 
would do for my customer. 

My first piece of advertising read 
like this: 


YOU WANT A BEAUTIFUL 
LAWN 


You can have it, if your lawn 
mower cuts all the grass. If your 
mower is dull, it misses; it leaves 
ragged patches and _ unsightly 
ridges; if pushes hard; and it in- 
jures the turf. 

Let us make it possible for your 
lawn to look well-groomed and vel- 

vety. We'll sharpen your 


America’s Biggest Dog 


“7 AP DOG!” sniffed Pluto, looking 
over our shoulder. 

“Lap dog, nothing!” we shouted. 
“We'd like to see anybody hold Ilak on 
his lap!” 

“He could lap me up in one lap,” 
Pluto explained, dropping a lid over his 
left eye. 

And he could! He’s the biggest dog 
in the United States; he stands six feet 
two on his hind legs and he weighs one 
hundred ninety pounds. He’s three- 
quarters Alaskan wolf and one-quarter 
Husky—he’s named after an Eskimo 
chief—and he looks twice as fierce on a 
dark night. 

But he isn’t fierce. He obeys com- 
mands on the instant. He eats dog food 
and beefsteak—one pound for each mile 
of his daily constitutional. He works 
for a living, and when he works he 
earns $350 a week. Maybe you saw 
him in The Fighting Marine or The 
Lure of the Yukon. His owner has re- 
fused $3,000 for him. What’s your offer? 
(Not enough!)—M. P. Bland. 


lawn mower and deliver it to 
you, guaranteed. 
May we take it now? 


I equipped myself with a horse 
and a light wagon—both bar- 
rowed from my father—hired 
three boys and, commanding a lit- 
tle expedition, sallied forth. My 
canvassers worked under careful 
instructions. 

“Ring the door bell,” I directed 
them. 
house comes to the door, hand her 
a circular. And then stand there 
and wait while she reads it.” 


T the end of two hours we had 
picked up a wagonload of 


home. In the old brick barn I 
went into a quantity-production 
basis—lined up four lawn mow- 
ers at a time on the driveway, as- 
signed to myself the mechanical 
work and to my helpers the push- 
ing work, and we turned loose. It 
was my first really big day; but 
there were other big days, and 
even bigger ones, to follow. 

When school closed for the summer 
vacation, I went after “big-account” 
business. I invaded the city hall and 
laid my selling talk before the director 
of public service, who supervised the 
city’s parks—and the city’s lawn mow- 
ers. I got the city’s trade. I went to 
school headquarters and got the school 
business. I ventured farther afield— 
rode on my bicycle to a town eight miles 
away and signed up the municipal bus- 
iness there. 

For the purposes of transportation, I 
designed and built three carts—baby- 
buggy wheels; drop axles that were 
forged for me at the blacksmith shop; 
a flat “bed,” fitted with movable blocks 
to fit against the wheels of a lawn 
mower; and leather straps to buckle the 
mower securely to the “bed.” Each of 
my carts I fitted with a five-foot tongue, 
at the end of which was a strap that 
would buckle around the saddle post of 
a bicycle. Then, with my three helpers 
mounted—each owned a bicycle—I had 
a flying squadron. 

All through high school I ran my 
business, and when I went to college I 
had a good-sized savings account. 


“When the woman of the | 


| much heavier than 


lawn mowers; and I headed for | 
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HOW EACH CUN 
MUST PROVE ITS 
TITLE TO THE NAME 
OF WINCHESTER 


ew | 


fae Rack finished 
igun is loaded with | 


‘a heavy overload— 


any for which the gun is designed. 
2-—It is then fired, under a pro 
tective hood, and carefully exam/ 
ined to make sure this tremendous 
over-pressure has revealed no fla 
and has caused no damage to the 
mechanism and no straining of the| 
steel. 4 
'3—Then and then only is it give: 

\this “Winchester Proof” mark: 
‘the mark of aristocracy in g 
‘making—stamped into the barrel 
and receiver of every Wincheste 
‘Shotgun and Rifle. 


en 
j Se 
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DISTINGUISHED for ex- 
cellence of training. 
Prepares for college or 
business. West Point 


and Annapolis, Separate 


buildings and’ teachers 


nasium 

and atl 

proof equipment. 

trated cata 
H.R 


MILITARY 


PAGE ACADEMY 


A BIG school for little boys. And 
Page is designed wholly to serve their 
needs. Matrons give sympathetic 
motherly attention. Modified mili- 
tary. The largest school of its kind 
in America. Catalog. 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1218 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The School of Character 


Tune in on Castle Heights Cadets 
every Sunday, 6 p. m. Station 
W.S. M. 461.3 Meters. For Cata- 
Jog address 


Col. W. F. H. Godson, Jr. 
Drawer A-4 Lebanon, Tenn. 


RaSSORiILe 


| Miurrany 
Sctioon 


Lewlsbure 
W.Virginia 


UGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


New $150,000 gymnasium, 
glass enclosed swimming pool attached. Excellent 
classroom equipment. Experienced teachers. Boys 
from 28 states. R.O.T.C. under government super- 
vision. 63rd year. Catalog. Col. T. J. Roller or 
Major C. S. Roller, Jr., Principals, Box B, Ft. 
Defiance, Va. 


BRANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical ae ane 
scholarship. New Buildings. Splendid faci 
der supervision of U.S. Army Officer. Junior Sc eparate 
building. 30 mi. south of Nashville. Address Box A, Spring Hill,Tean, 


mary HARGRAVE2aneny 


Hiou scholastic standards a¢ low cess, Frepares for college 
and business. Christian influence. Ju 
Dent. tor boys 10-14. Hxcelient athletic equipment, Cat 
A. H. CAMDEN, A. Box B, Chatham, 


OHIO “te 


Institu 


Accredited. High beautiful location. ere school for 
younger boys. Supervised Athletics, M. Henshaw, 


CoLurGe preparatory. 


Supt., Box 28, College Hill, Ci ainnate Ohio. 
WESTERN Xckbeny 


ALTON, ILL. Graduates enter college without ex- 
pmination, “Algo buriness courses. Boys, taught 
Mhow to study." aBch year, Chambionebip Athlete 

tharacter-building, FREE CATA 
Sddress! Capt. RS. EATON. Adjutant, Box 8.” 


Kemper Military School "sf" 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 

athletic, military and general activities that reach every 

An Honor System that builds character. High 

and_ Junior College. For catalogue address 
734 ‘Third St Boonville, Mo. 


High School and Junior College 
very Boy Rides 
MEXICO 


TSCs 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


Colonel 
D.C. Pearson, Supt. 
Box N, Roswell, New Mexico 


Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
prnaleearse) outdoor recreation. eer 
0. H. Young, 8. T. D., 
For Peainn Naddress The Adjutant, Rie: Indiana 


Northwestern Mi Roa 


NAVAL ACADEMY 
70 miles from Chicago. 


go. An endowed College Prepara- 
tory School. Tts distinctive advantages and methods 
will interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, 


30  SUFEIELD) 0 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Moderate 
Tuition. Separate Junior School. For catalog address: 
Rey. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 12 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


Wis. 


College 
Accredited. 
to 20 year! ‘Also Busines 
FOR BOYS. 8 Jcmination 
Entrance, without, e700 Modern setae ik 
vidual wees 


Shaministration Cours: etyeon cade 


»* relation! dees 
.0.T.C._ Sept Xe) 


Chicago. Near § 
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Pluto Waves a Flag of Truce 


and Surrenders to the Army of Limerick Last Liners 


The tumult and the shouting 
have died. The battleground is 
strewn with contest editors—dead 
weary and chuckle-wounded. Pluto is 
lying in a corner, his lower jaw droop- 
ing and his tail still. Piled high on 
desks, and strewn over the floor is a 
debris of letters. 

We started the battle when we pub- 
lished five incomplete limericks in Feb- 
ruary. Five winter limericks with four 
lines written, but the last line—the 
punch—missing. 

We started it—but you finished it. 
For days the battle raged. A continu- 
ous barrage of bulging letters poured 
down on the editor’s desk and exploded 
with a force that scattered last lines 
all over the place. In all, there were 
915 letters—each containing from one 
to twenty last lines! Lines that tickled 
like a duck’s feather. Lines that packed 
a wallop. 

Some good lines had to be rejected 
because they didn’t rhyme with the 
first two. Others, with grins in them, 
were too long or too short. In some 
cases, several entrants sent in exactly 


hos battle of the limericks is over. 


the same line, and so we had to leave 
them out. 

In the list of winning entries, printed 
below, the first four lines are ours and 
the last lines—the lines in italics—are 
the contestants’. In addition to those 
we've printed, credit goes to these hon- 
orable mentions for sparkling lines that 


we haven’t room to print: 

William Bevis, Tonasket, Washington; Her- 
bert Bourdeau, Johnston, Rhode Island; Albert 
Brown, Syracuse, New York; Marion H. Eppes, 
Warrior, Alabama; David Gast, Warsaw, In- 
diana; Kermit Des Moines, Iowa; 
Francis Miller, Sioux City, Iowa; William 
Noble, St. Louis, Missouri; Samuel ‘T. Purdy, 
Falmouth, Kentucky; Francis Simon, Albany, 
New York; Harold_R. Sinclair, Chicago, Illi- 
Noel ‘Sutton, Caledonia, Missouri; Donald 
Taylor, Newberg, Oregon; Lyman O. Warren, 
Jr., Brighton, Massachusetts. 


A Moist Ending 
First Prize—ss 


Burnell Carnine (16), Kelso, 
Washington. 


A skater sped out from the shore, 
Thinking life an unbearable bore. 
When he turned to go back, 

He heard a loud crack— 

Now he’s wetter behind than before. 


you’d like to get off your chest. 


selves. 


one of us began. 


the ground. 


been. 
One of the others of us grinned. 


exactly. 


she read it in class. 


fame grew so did my shame. 


nize and combat them. 
So tell us yours. 


chest. 
the fireplace did us. 


for others we print, $1. 


the same time.) 


Everyone can remember a few incidents like that. 
good to up and tell about ’em. A gang of us were sitting around the fire- 
place the other day. Maybe it was the crackling blaze, the feeling of 
warmth, and the sense of security of lights turned low. 
world was so good that we wanted to remove the last sting from it. 
started talking about the things we’d done that had made us kick our- 


“Here’s what happened in the last football game I played in college, 
“In the second half I called for a forward pass. 
playing quarter. The ball went back to the fullback and I ran around the 
right end of the line and cut into the secondary to receive the pass. I’d 
gone about twenty yards, when, for no reason at all, I slipped and fell. 
The ball sailed over my head and struck the ground. An opponent was 
near me, and the referee assumed instantly that he’d bumped into me. He 
ruled that it was interference and gave us the ball where it had struck 


“The opponent looked utterly surprised—too stirprised to protest. I 
didn’t say anything. Simply by keeping my mouth shut I got twenty 
yards that I didn’t deserve. The square thing to do would have been to 
tell the referee that the opponent hadn’t interfered. That would have 


absolved him from bad play and put the ball back where it should have 


I’ve wished ever since that I’d been man enough to speak up.” 
“My pet morale destroyer,” he said, 
“happened in English class in high school. 
all to hand in a theme on some current event. Instead of writing mine, I 
lifted it bodily from a three-months-old magazine. 
The author knew his stuff. By cutting it a bit, I made it suit my needs 
I handed it in under my name. 
And she was so proud of it that she handed it to 
the editor of the high school paper and he published it with some nice 
compliments to me added. From then on, I was a minor hero in the eyes 
of everybody from the principal to the janitor. 
“I should have spoken up right after class. 
I never did tell anybody—until now.” 
We all had our little stories to tell. 
And the telling did us good; helped us to face our weaknesses—to recog- 


Perhaps you violated a confidence. 
an incident involving you and your dad, or your brother. 
pened in school or on the athletic field. 
We'll bet it’ll do you as much good as our little meeting around 
If you wish us to withhold your name, or both your 
name and address, say so at the top of your letter. 

For the best letter we'll pay $10. 


Entries must reach The Contest Editor, 5 
troit, by April 15. Try to keep your stories within 300 words. Typewrite, 
or write plainly, on one side of the sheet, and give us your name, ad- 
dress and age on each sheet. (And send along the best reading ballot at 


“I Wouldn’t Do It Again!” 


Tell Us a Story About Yourself in the Next Contest 


eek next month’s contest, tell us something you’ve done that you 
wouldn’t do again. Some act, some omission, some bit of conduct that 


And it does him 


Anyhow, the 
So we 


” 


I was 


Our instructor had asked us 
It was a nice theme. 


The instructor liked it so well 


But I didn’t, and as my 
Acts of selfishness, of discourtesy. 
Perhaps it was 


Maybe it hap- 
Whatever it is, get it off your 


For the next two, $5 and $3. And 


50 Lafayette Boulevard, De- 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


<< EE KEE EE aK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Four-FirTHs of graduates. during past 19 
years have entered college. pie pe] patren- 
age. Graduates admitted to colleges and govern- 
On mais line 

arvail- 


ment academies upon certii 

railroad. Sosa in 

able. R. O, T. C. training. Varsity and — 
mural sports. Golf without expense on 

course. Glass-topped swimming pool. Tatsios, 
Box 601, Columbia, Tennessee. 


——e 


2 ae A NTITUTE INSTITUTE 


Oost military school in 
for ys 8 to 

Fully accredited all col- 
Jeges. _ Tutorial atte: 
tion. RO. 1.0. Horse- 
back ridi ing, 
ete. 11 miles from Louisville 
Catalog. Box B, Lyn 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY _¥: Yim 


Beautiful mountain location at 
Shenandoah, Prepares for college aoe 
dormitories. Low rae ee 
gymnasium and swimming 

Gol. Wm. R. Phelps, Princely: 


Miami Military Institute 
In the valley of the Great Miami River, lf miles from 
Dayton, Strong courses, small classes, intensive appli- 
cation prepare thoroughly for any college. Fire-proof 
buildings. 45th year under present head. Catalog. 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Box 319, Germantown. Ohio 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Satisfied patrons in 44 states. ba ety ro success with bo} whe: 

enter college. (See facult Near Knoxville, Yee 
Swimming Band. ‘iples. R. O. Tt we 

Moderate charges~ Endsley, Sup. 


intendent, Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


CARSON LONG 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live 


A Military, School, Sth Grade to. Goll jountains midway 
‘ork and Pittsburgh. feaividusl instruction. Camp 
snd Summer Session, 105 weeks, $140. Box 20, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


ENTWORTH ‘eapeuy 

ACADEMY 
| 43 miles from Kansas City. 49 years 
of experience in training American youth. 
High School. Junior College. Catalog. 
Col. S. Sellers, Box 443, Lexington, Mo. 


St3ohws Militarp 


Academp 


Rugby. Eminently fitted for training Amer- 
Se scholastic and military instruction. 
1D, Delafield, Wis. 


Sao 
Lake Begion. Catalog. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Preet Royal, Va. Military training. 
lege preparatory school for boys New fireproof buildings. 
quipment. Healthful Shenandoah valley, 89 miles from 
on. Swimming pool, Summer camp. Moderate rate. 
} a Charles L. Melton, A.M., Box 419, Front Royal. Va. 


MILITARY 


MORGAN PARK 


ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every twelve cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each boy. 25-acre campus. 10 buildings, 2 
new. Summer Camp. 55th year. Catalog. Col. H. 
Abells, Supt., Box 929, Morgan Park, Chicago, II 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 125 boys. Modern, homelike Beautiful. 
healthful historic location near mountains. All athletics 
and sports. New gymnasi IL. 
Junior dormitory. | $500-3600. 

Dr. C. H. Huber, Headmaster, Box L. 


SAN RAFAEL 2%: 


“Or lifornia's finest srtvate schoois’” 
ine of Cal af 


Primary, Grammar, High 
Stary aystem. Scol 


climate. Catalog. 


FRANKEL 


A Widely Recognized, Moderately 
Wholetome, theo! Lite a = 


EM. Hartman, P.O, Pr 
MILITARY 


[DANVILLE INSTITUTE 


A preparatory school training for citizenship, Accred- 
ited. Gymnasium. Band. Fixed rate. In Piedmont 
section. Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box D, Danville, Va. 


BORDENTOWN Nana: 
INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business, Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 


how to study. K.O.T. ©. 45th year. Special summer 
session. Col. T. D. Landon, Box C-18, Bordentown- 


on-the-Delaware. N. J. 
prepeeer Business 
Sbattuck School jory, Business 
tention. Oldest military school in Sun 3. » Ai atklerice 
8 — Every boy on a team his age and size. 
6th year. Catalog. 0. W. Newhall, Headmaster, 
Box B. Faribault, Minn. 


Mercersburg offers a thorough physical, 


mental and moral training for 
college or business. 


Priced. Preparato 
Snosval Equipment, 


the t 
Box 442, Lancaster, Pa, 


EpIscopaL. College 


Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, 
one of the most picturesque spots of America. Gymna- 
sium. juipment modern. rite for catalog. Address 
Box 160. “Boyd Edwards, 0.0,, $.1.0., Headmaster, Mercersberg, Pa. 


M A N-LI US 


A school of distinguished standing. 
letics and military training build well = 
hood. Allcolleges. Registration limited. Precperes. [fl 
General Williae Verbeck, Pres, Box se, Malian Y, 


PILLSBURY #68 Bors 


R BOYS 
52nd year. 18 acres. 7 buildings. Maximum college prep- 
aration, Military and Manual Training. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages ‘vocal and 
instrumental music. Rate $700, Catalog. Milo B. Price, 
Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-E, Owatonna, M 
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Conscientious Chap! 
Second Prize—$3 


Richard Clapp (13), Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 


A skater sped eut from the shore, 

Thinking life an unbearable bore. 

When he turned to go back, 

He heard a loud crack— 

Which he mended with glue from the 
store. 


Steer Carefully! 
Third Prize—$2 


Paul Julian (14), Santa Barbara, 
California 


Toboggans are good things to ride on, 
And hillsides are good things to slide on. 
But though you have got ’em, 
There’s always the bottom— 

With stumps to commit suicide on. 


The following last lines win $1 
apiece. They’re grouped according to 
limericks and the first four lines aren’t 
repeated in each case. 


Sumner T. Rice (18), Cliftondale, 
Massachusetts 
A snowball’s a very queer thing. 
It blossoms ’twixt autumn and spring. 
You don’t pluck it or grow it, 
You pack it and throw it, 
To see what returns it will bring. 


Charles Lehr (16), Stockertown, 
Pennsylvania 
Then your dad’s phone goes ding-a-ling- 
ling! 
Maurice Stamps (13), Seymour, Iowa 
And it’s $3.85 for your fling! 


John T. Enbright (12), Detroit, Mich. 
Then carry your nose in a sling! 


Richard D. Post, (16), San Bernardino, 
California 


Toboggans are good things to ride on, 
And hillsides are good things to slide on. 
But though you have got ’em, 

There’s always the bottom— 

To upset and bust your backside on. 


Raymond Waldo (18), Sterling, 
Colorado 
An efficient young fellow, while skating, 
In addition to neat figure-eighting, 
Wrote a short limerick, 
Which he thought pretty slick— 

And he said so in terms self-inflating. 
Frank Harward (12), Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

And now he is recuperating! 
Sumner T. Rice, again. 

A skater sped out from the shore, 

Thinking life an unbearable bore. 

When he turned to go back, 


He heard a loud crack— 
Let us now turn to Hymn Forty-Four! 


Winners in the Dad-Son 
Automobile Contest 


N January, the contest editor 
asked for Dad-written letters 
telling how Son influenced his last 
—or a previous—automobile pur- 
chase. So many late entries rolled 
in that we couldn’t judge the con- 
test in time for the March issue. 
We wish there were room to print 
the winners here. They showed 
many things: that Dad and Son 
form a pretty good team when it 
comes to automobile picking; that 
Son is chief car washer, repairman 
and chauffeur, in many families; 
that Dad relies on Son’s mechanical 
horse-sense. But it wouldn’t be fair 
to condense the letters, and there 
isn’t the space to print them in full. 
Appreciatively, the contest editors 
announce these winners: 
First prize of $100 to Dad and $20 to | 
F. Winters, Fromberg, Montana, 
x, age 13. Second prize of $50 and 
. Hillman, Lodi, pe and 
d $5, G. K 
Stimson, Lansing, Mich, oe Henry, age 


16. Fourth, $10 and $2, Fred S. Newsom, 
Richmond, California, and David D., 
11. 


age 


The next five places, each receiving $5 
and $1, to: L. Gegen, Miami, Florida, and 
Bob, age 17; J. L. Highsaw, Memphis, 
Tennessee, and J. L., Jr., age 15; Herbert 
E. Kincheloe, Maplewood, Missouri, and 
Norman L., age 20; C. W. McElroy, Nor- 
ton, Virginia, and Stephen, age 23; C. W 
Smith, Lincoln, Nebraska,'and Roger, age 
12. 


Land ’Em on Homemade Baits! 


(Continued from page 63) 


a lot more at the tail, so that it looked 

like a lopsided, poorly shaped S. Per- 

haps you will understand this better if 

I give you a drawing of the oval as 

fret cut, and a side view of it as it was 
nt: 


FRON7 
VIEW 


SIDE 
VIEW 
j COMPLETED 
BRASS HANGER 
it Ww/RE 


PIANO WIRED 


‘HANGER, Nea iD 


SPINNER2 


The circles in the oval are the holes 


that we punched so that the bait could 
be rigged. A snap swivel went through 
the head hole, a ring was run through 
the bottom hole, and the hook was then 
attached to the ring. 

We went down to the lake, dropped 
the bait overboard, and watched it sink. 
It went down through the water with 
tantalizing twists and zigzags. Next 
we cast it and watched its motion as it 
approached the boat. We brought it in 
slowly, and it kept up a steady, heart- 
warming wobble. 

“I’m going to try this out myself,” 
Bill yelled. “Row me out to the pads.” 

We rowed him out. We were all ex- 
cited—even Bob. Fifty feet from the 
pads the boat was halted, and Bill, af- 
ter attaching a snap sinker to the line 
to get casting weight, sent the lure 
away. It splashed right off the pads. 
For an instant he let it settle and then, 
slowly, began to bring it in. And then 
the pole bent, the water boiled, and the 
bronzed back of a bass leaped into the 
air. 

That S-shaped bait has developed into 
our best lure. We have used it with 
and without feathered hooks. We have 
made it of copper, of tin, of nickel, and 
of cans. In the heavy metals, such as 
copper, it has proved equally effective. 


(Continued on page 77) 


Jogging in saddle! 


Cutver offers something more than the 
ordinary vacation—better than rough- 
ing it! Youlearn to perform feats you've 
always wanted to know how to do. 
Boys in the Naval School are under 
direction of the Admiral who com- 
manded American battleships 
overseas. Those in the 
Cavalry School learn the 
horsemanship that has made 


Every Boy on a Team. Athletics 
for all. 
Preparatory—d 
certificate universities. Also prepara- 
tion for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. 
HONOR IDEALS, 72nd year. On Lake. 
Hour north of Chicago. Modern build- 
ings, gym, swimming pool. Self gov- 
ernment. Non-military under friendly 
teachers. Championship athletics. 
Endowed. Free catalog. 

Write John W. Richards, Headmaster 
Box 129, ake Forest, Illinois 


A real school for regular fellows. 

Work hard, play hard and forge 

ahead! All outdoor sports, 200 
acrecampus. All students join in at least 2 or 3 
sports. Write for the book of Kiski Pictures. 


ES SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
5, Saltsburg, Pa. 


NNINGION 


150 Boys. Small Classes. Indiv 

N Attention. Accredited College Preparation. 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Pool. Moderate Rates. Catalog. 
Harvey Green, Litt.D., Box 80, Pennington, N. J. 


| ya | LI SCHOOL 


Baers for BOYS 


Ioteog ncletaeal basttactione ing. Mo- 
pment, Gymnesium. Outdoor Swimming 
p . BOX A, 


Ani 


Oollege Preparatory. Fully Accredited. All Athletics 
and Sports, Catalog. Robert ©. French, Headmaster 
Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N. 


PEDDIE Emphasizes preparation for 


College Entrance Board Exam- 
two grammar grades, 


inations. Six forms including 

Boys from 30 states. 9-hole 
golf course. Athletics for every boy. 64th year. Sum- 
mer Session July 15—Aug. 31, Box 4-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 
ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 


AL p College Preparation 


Wally Acerodited Jusior 
College. Lower School 

General and Elective courses. Thoroughly equipped. 

Modern fireproof buildings. Music, Athletics, Riding, Swimming. 
For Catalog address the Headmaster, Box B, Covina, Calif. 


5: od . 
ee 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 39th year. Tuition includes Gol! 


Instruction. Long Canoe and White Mt. Trips. Speed 
Special attention to swimming. 3 B divisions. Chri 
Boys 6-18. Registered Nurse on staff. Bookl 

L. D. Roys, 10 Bowdoin Bt., Cam! Mass. 


Teck ee 


ring, 
Electricity, Architecture 
Cott 1903 


4 fields of real opportunity. 
‘Train here in America’s indus- 
rial center. 2 yr. diploma and 
S. De 
you learn. Free employment bureau. Athletics, Su 
cessful graduates everywhere. | Free $0 page Blue Book. 
Address the President, Dept-D-97, Chicago Tech. Bldg. 
ica 


Saar 4 
course in Drafting. Othershort 
courses. Enter any time. Day 
andevening classes. Earn while 


practical 


aE 


the Culver Black pblonse SUMMER SCHOOLS 


in W 
for all sports, fand ‘and water. 


for catalog. 
St. John’s Military Academy, Box:C29, Delafield, Wis. 
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Tacking with sail! 


Troop famous. Academic tutoring if 
desired without additional cost. The 
School of Woodcraft aids younger boys. 
10 to 14, in scout work, and much more. 
Three beautifully illustrated catalogs 
—one for each course. Write the 
Department of Publicity, 
Culver, Indiana, for the one 
you desire. (Also 
Winter school.) 


Mee 2 

hiking, riding and camping 
‘onsin’s and o” fakes. Equipment and coaches 
Boxing, tennis and 
Write 


track. ‘Regular fellows’? for campmates. 


Readfield, 

amp &™. aranacook Maine 
20th Season 
For Boys. Separate units; Juniors 7-11; Interme- 


diates 12-14; Seniors 15-17. Mature experienced 
counselors. Carefully planned diet. Elective daily 
program suited to the individual boy's needs. 
Cabins. Horseback riding. Mountain, canoe and 
ocean trips. All sports. Shop. Infirmary. For 
illustrated booklet write to Wm. H. Morgan, Director, 
Hotel Mayflower, 1138 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


BOYS! 
Camp with Rube Marquard 


The former pitching star of the New York Giants 
has built a marvelous camp—the finest in all Maine. 
Baseball, basketball, tennis, water baseball, horse- 
back riding, obstacle golf, swimming, gymnastics— 
under the tutelage of efficient counsellors, super- 
vised by Rube Marquard himself. Write for booklet. 
RU! UBE MARQUARD 
2428 Liberty Heights Ave, Baltimore, Md. 


CAMP MIAMI 5X. 
BOYS 
Tn the great_oak woods on Big Miami River. it 
Miami Mil. Inst. All sports that boys love. O¢ 
medals. Radio. Tutoring if desired. July 3—August 2. 
$200. Booklet. Col. Orvon Graff rows: Pres., Box 
549.C, Germantown, Ohio. 
yi AMP €OD son ¥ 
/ Boys \\ 
\) Seashore camp for tiple 5.18: A won- 4 
Gerful Sugimer of salt'water and land 
Ny Rodlgiege PER neath wre Ke AY 
a bert A. Sloper, East Fairhaven, Mass. n 


|OSEBO CAMP for Boys 


en year. Portage Lake, Michigan. Ages 

to16, “Sea Scouts.” Boat Building. il- 
ie All Sports. Teams. Expert Coa 
Careful oversight. Free Catalog. Addi 
Noble Hill, Box D-6, Woodstock, Ilino: 


BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE 


BASEBALL AND Naval CaMP kd Boys 10 To 16 
Blue Mt. Lake, N. Y. 
25 boys—6 Counselors—Ali Activities 
Camp That Is Different, 
Address RICHARD H. LOTT, SWARTHMORE, PA. 
FOR 


GLENBROOKE pes 


On Lake Memphremagog, near Newport, Vermont 
Beogicesive individualized camping for a 
I ages. 

Harry R. Dane, 76 Kirkland St., Cambridge, 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


AIRWOOD 5. 


te 1years. 11th season. On Tereh Lake, near Charlevoix, Mich. 
Complete program of sports, crafts and outdoor lore. Crea- 

tive methods. Riding, sailing, trips. Write for booklet, 
MR. M, A. EDER, 5691 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


BAR Encampment 
A®A4RA RANCH Fagempmes 
BOYS PACK TRIP 
A month's horseback trip—thru the Rockies, person- 
ally conducted for a limited number of boys. Address 
the Ranch or, I. S. Rossiter, 36 E. 29th St., N.Y. 
tion and limited time. 


= 
Electrical so °:i, tims ‘ne 


Condensed course in gr heoretical and Practical Elec- 

trical including 

ngineering #:: 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. 

Students construct motors, install wiring, test elec- 

Course designed to be completed 
in one college year. 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Prepare for your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 

284 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Course for men of ambi- 


trical machinery. 
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Would you like a set of U.S. Aeronautic Commemoratives? 
Send 5. 5 pents in stamps with a reduets for F approvals and 
I send the 2c unused and use the 5c as postage. 


STAMPS H. A. Fuller STAMPS 


85 W. Wyoming Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
I specialize in Mounted Sets. Hundreds of them, from 
5 cents to $1.25, priced from 50 to 75% off catalog 
approval to responsible parties, also sheets at 
count if you pretend A Price List of 10 cent Packe 
on request. The list includes more than a hundred dif- 
ferent packets ranging from 5 to 200 varieties Wonder- 
‘ul for Junior Collectors. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


countries depicting won- 
in with pitch- 
le (battle 5 
akc 


Ld 
we will also include free 


IMPORTANT: He you act right now 
cage of hinges 


angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small 


MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY’? PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands 
San Marino Hyderabad Pennant 
Antioquia’ Iceland Nyaa Trinidad Tobago 

Gonzo ind SeThomas Prince Uba 

‘Kenya Uganda ¥, Roumelia 

ina falands Lebanon ‘Slam 

Gwalior” Monaco Sierre Leone 
Get thin wonderful packet of, freak countries’ ’ 
nvious! Price only 10c to approval applicants. Write 
STAMP COMPANY, Dept: CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


() Fascinating Fantastic Liberia Set 


(2) Strikingly beautiful Azores 1928 Independence Commemora- 
tive Set of 5 stamps; (3) Airmail Set; (4) Triangle Stamp; (5) 50 
different stamps from 50 different far-off countries. All 5 groups 
of stamps above, containing Birds, Beasts, Boats, Buildings, Bat- 
tles, Circus, Savages, Scenery, Airplanes, Maps, Portraits, and 


many other shows. picture stamps, for ‘only i0e to approval 
applicants. 
6021 Harper aves 


ESTERN RHEATEL ISIS 
Chicago, Il. 


Illustrated Album; 50 Different 
Forelgn Stamps; Pack of Stamp 
Hinges; Perforation Gauge; 
Hints to Collectors; Big Illus- 
trated Price List. 


to approval applicants W. W. BETTS, Box 5, Cleartield, Pa. 


SCARCE AUB MAIL TRIANGLE’ 


BOYS: SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 i65°Tprer 


over 40 million dollars (grant curiosity): 1, Spe stam 
jane set; 1 triangle stamp, 
gauge; and last but not 
‘st6ck book in which t your duplicat 

mid for only 8 cents to applicants for my fa: 
CE APPROVALS. 


605 Plerce St., 


1 ain 


Se ate pest 
WICK ae 


D. M. Ward, 


The bi 
mous 


Gary, Ind. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from { 1 elt ding 


100 Different Foreign Countries | Australia, 
Europe, West Indies, etc. for ONLY 20 CENT! 
FREE with each order, our pamphlet which tells How to Make 
a Stamp Collection Properly,'’ together with our price list of 
albums, supplies, and hundreds of bargains in sets, packets, etc. 
Queen City Stamp &Coin Co.,Room 81,604 Race 8t..Cincinnati,O, 


(0 TRIANGLES 15° 


To APPROVAL APPLICANTS ONLY 
Kansas City Stamp Co. Kansas ‘city. 


STAMPS 205. chine, Raypt, Rte, Stamp Dic: 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 

Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illuet., with 

dates, names of countries, etc., 3C. Biggerones. lic, 
45c, $1.35, $2.45. Illustrated world catalog (2 books) for 20c. 
Stamp Guide 10c. Direct importers; album manufacturers, 
A, BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St., Dept.12, BOSTON. MASS, 


Stamps FREE! #1 Postage 2c 
Big price lists and approval sheets. 
500 diff. 200 1000 diff, 75¢ 2000 diff. $2.75 


Album holds 4000 stamps 70c 1000 Hinges 10c 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., Dept. A.B. Jamestown, N.Y. 


82 Far-off Countries — Only 10c 


ga imane, Inhambane, Travancore, Kouang-Tcheou, 
ria, Martinique, Liban, Pierre, Peru, South Africa, 
72'other countries—82 different stamps from’82 different coun: 
s for only 10 cents, Big lists and aporovala with each order. 


 D. Reimers Company, 189 Flatiron Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


FR E 100 ALL DIFFERENT 


stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
30 BRITISH a ee 


20 REAT BRITAIN, 
Includes many high values and every stamp face 
different. All absolutely free. Send 4e for postage 


fatampesniy) and redueat our famous appro 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, Eng. 


ANCuE. s $$ $ SO ese 12c! 


mheckca, N. J. 


A BARREL OF STAMPS # Montly foreign, 
while they last 

25c per 1000 or $1.00 per pound (¢7¢54008) 

Approvals sent to all rchacers, Plenty U. 8. from 1c 

up. Hinges Ie per 1000; 3000 tor 25c. 

B. ELMER, Dept. A, 61 Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 


$1O°° for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guaranteed to cat- 
alog over $10.00 offered to approval applicants for only 25c, 


Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


COLLECTING 


is a worth-while hobby, ciosely 


allied to history and art. 


pea news and articles of absorbing interest, oe 
THE NUMISMATIST, only American monthly on the 
subject. Six months’ Trial Subscription, together 
with ten specimens Austrian war money for only 81. 
No free sample copies. Write now! 
American Numismatic Association 

95 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Sulte A, 
BLACK U.S. POSTAGE Given Away 
with each order. 150 Mixed stamps 40 different countries, 
— Europe Asa, Alice, § &.C Ameria, Austral, Lebanon, 
Syria, Russia, Hejaz, Liberia, British, French Colonies, War 
FREE: issues, 500 Hinges, & Pocket stock book, ALL for 20c. 
1000 all different stamps & 1000 Bees e 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dep. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


15 AIR MAIL FREE 


Send 5c for 105 DIFFERENT STAMPS from HARD 
COUNTRIES as Kanang-Tcheou, Gabon, Middle Congo, 
Sudan, Wallis, including Tiger, Camel. Bird, Savane 
amps, and we will include ABSOLU Y PREE ‘Is 

ae Ae Beatie Ve yon aa fob ag eeysiale 
|» Glendale Stamp Co., 1342 Linden Ave., Glendale, Calif, 


12 British Colonies Free 


You will find the large showy picture stamps on 
my approvals at 50% discount. Extra premium 
for prompt returns. Postage 2c. 

CHAS.. BUSHNELL, 4728 Princeton Ave., Tacony, Phila, Pa. 


100 Varieties Africa, Ceylon, Braz: 


Ouba, Mexico. ete. 4 10c 
1000 mixed 40c. 35 different U.S. 25e 


1000 hinges 15¢. 
Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75c. List free 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
STAMPS FREE! All different. 
* Postage 2cents. 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 
sheets sent with each order. 
$1.10 MOZAMBIQUE SET FREE 
Send 2c for wonderful packet of 105 different stamps 
Tcheou, St. Pierre-Miquelon, Dutch Indies, ‘Tete, ete 
We mill include absolutely free a zeniuine set of Mozambique siamps, 
Loma Stamp Co., 8926 $2nd St., San Diego, Calif. 
STANLEY GIBBONS’ U.S. LIST 


I bny collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, . Toledo, Ohio 
from Inhambane, Quelimane, St. Thomas, Kouang- 
including elephant design, cataloging $1.10. Also approvals. 
ted and descriptive price list of U. 


andsomely bound volume has no less 


pes ce indiapensabl all 
st free boc. Alto our 8 BAN. A. list free on request. 
SYANLEY GIBBONS, Inc), S8-A Park Row, New York Gly, NY. 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 

CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
1657 14th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COVERTCO QUALITY PACKETS 


50 different Czechoslovakia 10c; 50 different Port- 
nenese Colonies oes 100. different British Colonies 

ic; and our big 60% discount approval sheets. 
GovERT STAMP Co, He E. & B. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SPECIALIZE IN U. S. 


ely uF i all different = an = U Us all different Gee 


300 U8.“ events : 
200 var. U.S. revenues 8. price list. 
Old Colony Stamp Co., Boston, Mass. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 7.0.5.5" wisocia, 


Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, Mauri- 
tius, and other good British Colonials seut free to all 
applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval Selec- 


75 d for 
333 Washington St, 


tions. 2c stamp Becteee: Please do not remit in coin, 
COIN Curios Bought and Sold. 
plates, U.S. and Foreign 65c. 
Retail lists free. 5 diff. Coins or Notes 15c. 
Premium of 60 different stunning stamps, 
AF I P pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, 
& Uganda (cannibal land!) Gold Coast, 
T oO P Persia, “all for 100 to applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvals. 
BOYS Packet_ 108 stam) including Tchad, 
eants. If you will write at once we will 
include a stamp album, perforation gauge and a big bar- 
5000 spaces $1.50, 16000 spaces $2.60 and $3.1 U. 
Hill Stamp Co., 12 Leonard St., ‘Waltham, ree 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 

Premium Book, 162 pages, 28 

Elder Corpn., 8 W. 37th St.. New York 

mm, scale, ruler, stamp from Kenya 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Dutch Indies, etc, 5c to approval applit 

gain list without extra charge, Stamp Albums 16c, 5c, 
VARIETIES 

(00 ee STAMPS FREE 


20c. 60% approval sheets sent with each order. 

A.B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 

FREE PACKET “stanne 
STAMPS 


from Azerbaijan, Dutch Indies, Newfoundland, 
Canada, etc., to new applicants for our 50 and 60% 
sheets, Enclose postage 2c. 1000 best hinges 10c. 
George Flagg, 165 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Spaces for 


STAMP ALBUM FREE = [iisvamps 


also 7 Different Pieces Foreign Money 
with purchase of 500 different FOREIGN stamps from 
all over the world for only 50 ce 

R. AGLE, 1101 Marion, “READING, PA. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE | 


Set of French Colony stamps showing African Native 
Chief, Jungle Tiger and Forest Scenery together with 
our illustrated Stamp Album price list. Send 2c. for 
return postage. 


EMPIRE STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


Canadian Confederation Special Packet 


% different Ie, including Confederation stamp and 5 
Newfoundland to approval applica Price Lists of 


countri 


Ceneae ie c., free. We list 25 in a pack. 
is: 200 diff 250, 1000 dill. 75e; 2000 dilf. 82: 
Viorbsrk sta MP ©0., Dept, 11. London, Cana 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


Stiles 


By Kent B. 


ter general under President Coo- 

lidge, declared that 1929 should 
stand out as a year “marked by great 
strides in connecting our own efficient 
air service with foreign countries, prin- 
cipally in South and Central America,” 
three important air mail routes linking 
this country with republics and British 
colonies were inaugurated. These de- 
velopments are significant to the stamp 
collector because they foreshadow num- 
erous airpost adhesives in various parts 
of the Americas. - 

One of the new routes is from Miami 
to the Bahamas. The Bahamas, at the 
time it was started, had not issued air 
mail stamps. 

Another service 


S OON after Harry S. New, postmas- 


is from Miami to 


Porto Rico by way of Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, and Haiti, with promised ex- 
the Leeward Is- 


tension in due time to 
lands and the 
Windward Islands. 
Haiti and the Brit- 
ish colonies were 
yet without air- 
post adhesives. 
The third line is 
from Miami to 
Mexico, British 
Honduras, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and 
the Canal Zone, 
with eventual ex- 4 
tension to Colom- ~ <] 
bia, Venezuela, An international med- 


Dutch West Indies, ical congress aes 

Sar or memorative rom 
Trinidad, British fyb. “io milliemes 
Guiana, Dutch _ red-brown, portrait of 


Mohamed Aly Pacha, 


Guiana, Chile, and 


who founded the 
across the Andes  §chool_ of Medicine 
to Argentina. Of in Cairo. 


these countries, 

only Mexico, Costa Rica, the Canal 
Zone, Colombia, Chile and Argentina 
had issued air mail stamps. 

The countries of the Americas have 
thus far put forth approximately 130 
airpost adhesives. More than 50 of 
them appeared during the past fifteen 
months. 

Argentina distributed 19 varieties in 
1926; Bolivia 7 in 1924 and 3 in 1928; 
Brazil 16 in 1927; Canada 1 in 1928; 
the Canal Zone 1 in 1929; Chile 11 in 
1928; Colombia 1 in 1919; Costa Rica 1 
each in 1926 and 1928; Cuba 1 each in 
1927 and 1928; Dominican Republic 1 
in 1928; Honduras 27 in 1925; Mexico 
1 each in 1922, 1927 and 1928; New- 
foundland 2 in 1919, 2 in 1921, and 1 in 
1927; Peru 1 each in 1927 and 1928; 
Uruguay 4 in 1921, 3 in 1924, 3 in 1925, 
4 in 1926, and 12 in 1928; and the 
United States 4 in 1918, 3 in 1923, 1 in 
1927, 1 in 1928, and 1 (the 5-cent 
stamped envelope) in 1929. Newfound- 
land’s five were not for postage on mail 
but were commemorative of trans- 
oceanic flights. 

Among the newest is the Canal Zone’s 
initial issue—the 2-cent red, with por- 
trait of General George W. Goethals, 
the noted canal engineer, overprinted 
so as to be converted into a 25-cent 
for use on mail going to the United 
States. 


“EOjE” 


Ree Philippines last November is- 
sued a series that puzzled collectors 
because of the curious surcharge. 

This overprint comprises the letters 
“L, O. F.,” the outline of an airplane, 
and the date “1928.” Inquiry discloses 
that the initials stand for “London- 
Orient Flight,” and that the stamps fall 
within the air mail class and are also 
commemoratives. They mark the good- 
will flight of British Army aviators 
from London to the Orient. 

Under command of Captain Cave- 


One of the air mail stamps of the Dominican 
Republic. 


Brown-Cave, the seaplane squadron ar- 
rived at Manila Nov. 9. On Nov. 16, 
they set forth for Hong Kong. On this 
last stage of their route they carried 
mail, and the “L. O. F.” stamps were 
used to prepay the postage. The num- 
ber of stamps so surcharged was small, 
compared with the demand, and so are 
destined to rank with the really val- 
uable adhesives of this class. 


The Maid of Orleans 


ees are now available regard- 
ing France’s promised Joan of Are 
commemorative mentioned briefly im 
February. The original plan to have 
this 50-centime stamp carry a portrait 
of the Maid of Orleans has been 
changed. Instead she will be depicted 
as a peasant girl on a spirited charger, 
with the fleur-de-lis banner streaming 
behind against. a background of blue 
sky; she is in armor above the costume 
of five centuries ago. The design was 
selected from among those submitted 
in a competition conducted last year by 
the French Ministry of Fine Arts. 

The memorial stamp will appear 
April 29, the 500th anniversary of the 
raising of the siege of Orleams—not 
Feb. 13, as indicated in February. For 
six months it will replace France’s 
present 50c stamp. 


1928 a Big Stamp Year 


OW that three months of the new 

year have passed it cam be said 
that 1928 was a more prolific period for 
the collector than 1927. Up to March 
1, nearly 1,500 varieties had been offi- 
cially chronicled for the 1930 standard 
catalog. This compares with approxi- 
mately 1,460 issued in 1927. 

The year 1928 was a record one in 
several respects. About 360 commemo- 
rative stamps appeared, surpassing the 
previous high mark, 350, of 1925. And 
no other year brought so many air mail 
stamps as 1928, when approximately 
180 varieties were issued. 

Also more newspaper, plebiscite, and 
postage due stamps appeared in 1928 
than in 1927. Nineteen newspaper ad- 
hesives were issued last year against 
none in 1927. The plebiscite stamps 
were 4 in 1928 as compared with 3 the 
previous year. In 1928 there were 175 
postage dues, against 137 in 1927. 

The year was notable in two other re- 
spects. Not one Government-author- 
ized bisected stamp was chronicled; sev- 
eral such half-portion adhesives are 
known to have actually prepaid postage 
in this country, but their use was not 
sanctioned by Washington and the 
postmasters violated orders by permit- 
ting it. And in 1928 there were no oc- 
cupation stamps issued—for the first 
time since 1911. 

Another 1928 feature, an analysis 
shows, is that only about 39 per cent of 
the total varieties are surcharged 
stamps—with one exception the small- 
est percentage since 1906. During some 
of the World War and several subse- 
quent years the percentage sometimes 
scaled as high as nearly 80. In other 
words, the readjustment following the 
war has brought the situation again to 
about normal. 


April, 1929 


HIS 
FAVORITE 
DISH 


Rin-Tin-Tin realizes 
that all movie stars 
must keep physically 
fit. That is why his favorite dish is Ken-L- 
Ration, the dog food supreme. 

It is a scientifically balanced ration of 
meat, cereals and cod liver oil which pro- 
vides the bone and 
body building food 
dogs require. 


For sale everywhere in 
cans ready to serve. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
86 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Ill. 


KEN; - 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Just off the press. 
Shows 50 items of 
footwear, clothing, 
tents, etc., for the 
fisherman and mo- 
tor camper. 


L. L. BEAN 


327 Main St., 
Freeport, Maine 


v = HENSHAW AVE. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Stories, pictures and 
tation for sportsmen. Send We, stamps or cois for latestiss=e. 
BUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 306 Transit Bidz_Beston. Mass 


If you want to earn 
money in your spare 
time write at once 
for the American 
Boy Agents’ Plan. 


“American Boy 


550 W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


What Is 
| Your Record? -% ; 


You can tell to the fifth second, 
if you own a PASTOR. Every ac- 

|| tive boy should have one, Invaluable 
in timing athletics or the speed of 
any moving object. Ask any_coach 
or trainer about the PASTOR. He 


stop-watch combination 
choice. The PA! i 


after tests proved it 

the most durable! 

Goaranteed. Unbreak- 

sble crystal. Sent C.0.D. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 

Sterling Stop-Watch Co. 

15 East 26th St., N. Y. City 
Department A 


Land ’Em on Home- 


made Baits! 
(Continued from page 75) 


We have used it plain, and we have 
daubed it with gaudy colors. Under any 
and all conditions it has taken fish. As 
one fisherman who has found a “killer” 
and wants to pass on the good news, I 
urge you to try it. Complete, the bait 
won’t cost you more than nine cents. 
There is only one warning. If you use 
the metal without coloration, be sure to 
polish the lure with mud or sand every 
time you go out to fish. It loses much of 
its power if you allow it to become dull. 

Whenever you paint these spoons, 
paint them only on one side, and leave 
the other side the natural metal so that 
it will flash as it turns and twists. 
These rays of light, flashing through 
the water, do much to attract the fish. 
For the painted side, use gaudy colors 
—vivid reds, splashy yellows, flaring 
greens. The feathers that go on the 
hook may be white, yellow or red. Only 
the green feather seems to be a 
failure. 

Bob, the pessimist, had at last become 
convinced that we could make baits that 
would take fish, and he soon retired 
with metal and a tinsmith’s shears to 
see what he could concoct. He brought 
out a three-inch strip of galvanized tin 
cut in the shape of a fish—tail, head, 
fins and all. He bent it at the head and 
at the tail, after the fashion of our S- 
bait, but it was a failure. It had no 
motion. Then George, straightening 
the bait, bent the fish slightly concave 
along its entire length. 

It came through the water with a 
shimmering motion that made it a first 
cousin to a swimming minnow. 

“Oh, boy!” cried Bob. “Look at that!” 

“That” became our best cold-water 
bait. You see, ours is a peculiar lake 
in more ways than one. For several 
seasons we had found that, after the 
end of September, every artificial bait 
in our kits was a total loss. Every 
mountaineer living near that lake is of 
the opinion that, once the water turns 
cold, the fish will take nothing but live 
bait. But we have steadfastly refused 
to fish with live minnows or live frogs. 
Later that season we tried the Bob- 
George bait, and it took fish almost as 
well as the S-shaped lure that was born 
of a razor blade. 

“Do you know,” said George, “I’m be- 
ginning to think that this is a cold- 
water bait because fish want live min- 
nows late in the season—and this looks 
just like one.” 

For three years now we've been using 
that particular bait exclusively on our 
Saturday fishing trips during Octo- 
ber and November, and it has never 
failed to send us home with at least six 
fat pickerel. When the fish insist upon 
nothing but live minnows, try to in- 
terest them in this little rascal. 

When you make any of these baits, 
give them a chance! Every fisherman 
knows that fish sometimes stop biting 
for no discoverable reason. You may 
begin to try these baits in one of these 
barren periods. Then again, there 
comes a time in mid-August, when pick- 
erel have trouble with their teeth. If 
you catch one during this period you 
will find that the mouth is inflamed and 
tender. No bait can make good while 
the pickerel are going through their an- 
nual dose of sore mouth. But as soon 
as the gums harden again—a matter of 
ten or twelve days—the fish start out 
to fill their empty stomachs. Be sure 
that the fish are striking before you 
condemn a bait, whether it be a bait you 
buy or a bait you make. 

The lakes and the streams are call- 
ing. Make your own. The day you land 
fish on lures you have made yourself 
will be a red-letter day in your life. 

“And,” says Bob, who has become an 
optimist on homemade baits, “that 
doesn’t mean maybe.” 
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COURSE-TESTED 


The beauty about golf is that it is 
strictly a young man’s game—yet one 
that the “old boys” love and can still 
play. Or think they can—which amounts 
to the same thing. Most of them play at 
it anyhow—and some of them play 
really well. 


The point is that golf offers the one 
best bet for any boy to chum with his 
dad. You’ll soon learn to beat him, 
perhaps, and he’ll be so proud of you! 
And when he beats you, you’ll be just 
as proud of him—and you’ll know what 
a thrill there can be in having such a 
dad for a pal. 


It may be that you have already started to 
play. If so, we hope that your bag contains a 
complete Harmonized Set of MACGREGOR 
clubs. But if you have not yet begun the game, 
though expect to soon, speak to dad about it 
and tell him that you should have just as 
good a set of MACGREGORS as his own 
bag contains. 


He'll see the point. He’ll want you to get 
started right. Your MACGREGORS will last 
you for years and years—so it’s economy in 
the end to buy only the best in the beginning. 


Write us direct, if you wish, for catalog and 
further information. We will be glad to send 
you the name of the golf professional or dealer 
nearest you. 


wethe Baal 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 


Established 1829 


MACGREGOR 
‘COURSE -TESTED (5) GOLF CLUBS 


Dayton, Ohio 
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A slicker 

built for a 
3-year whaling 
voyage 


Bacx in the forties when hardy 
crews sailed out of New Bed- 
ford, Nantucket and Sag Har- 
bor to fill their holds with 
sperm oil, no one knew just 
how long they would be gone. 
It might be two years or five, 
depending on the catch. The 
clothes they started with had 
to last. It was to keep these 
men dry through long seasons 
of storm and spray that A. J. 
Tower Company built the fa- 
mous Fish Brand Slickers. 


Your slicker today can be 
the same tough, dependable 
kind. If it’s a Fish Brand you 
know it can stand all the 
service you want to give it, 
and still look shipshape and 
handsome. 


The Varsity model, the 
choice of college men every- 
where, and the Varsity Junior, 
for younger boys, are long, 
roomy coats. Middy hats to 
match. 

Stores everywhere carry the 
real Tower’s Fish Brand Slicker, 
“The Rainy Day Pal,’’ reason- 
ably priced. A. J. Tower Co., 
Boston, Mass. Tower Canadian 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


LP 


A new automobile record was recently 
made. A guy drove from coast to coast 
without eating a single hot dog. 


Tough Kids 


Military brushes for boys 
genuine bristle and ebony 
backs.—Ad in the Buffalo 


with 


Budding Einstein 


“Give three reasons for saying the 
earth is round,” confronted Sandy in an 
examination paper. 

“My teacher says it’s round, the book 
says it’s round, and a man told me it 
was round.” 


Fate Can Not Harm Him 


Reporter: “How did you prepare 
yourself for the hardships of an Arctic 
expedition?” 

Explorer: “I rode all over New Eng- 
land in a rumble seat.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Well, Naturally 
“Make a sentence using the words 
‘defeat,’ ‘defense’ and ‘detail.’” 
“Defeat of the cat went over defense 
before detail.” 


Scaling Down the Overhead 


It used to be said that whenever a 
Scotchman got to London he never went 
back home—except to fetch his brother. 
That notion is out of date, according to 
Lord Dewar, who remarked recently, 
“There are not nearly so many Scotch- 
men traveling down to London as there 
used to be. They get born in 
London nowadays to save the 


Courier. 


Wrong Tackle 


The station-master rushed 
out of his room after hearing 
a crash on the platform. He 
discerned a disheveled young 
man sprawled out perfectly 
flat among a confusion of 
overturned milk cans and the 
scattered contents of his 
traveling bag. 

“Was he trying to catch 
the train?” the station-mas- 
ter asked of a small boy who 
stood by admiring the scene. 

“He did catch it,” said the 
boy, “but it got away again.” 


Human Wreck 


Young Wife: “Aren’t you 
the same man I gave some 


Crow: “No wonder horses are back numbers! 
don’t you get out a new model, once in awhile? 


Why 


fare.” 


March of Civilization 


Explorer: “Just to show 
you the advance of civilize- 
tion—in the past the Eski- 
mos used to eat candles for 


dessert.” 
Old Lady: “And now; I 
suppose, they eat electric 


light bulbs?” 


Desperate Case 


Sympathizer: “How's your 
insomnia?” 

Incurable: “Worseand 
worse. I can’t even sleep 
when it’s time to get up.” 


pra 


Continuous Performance 


biscuits to last week?” 
Tramp: “No, mum, and the 
doctor says I never will be again.” 


Lingual Inadequacy 


Poppa (at dinner): “Willy, you’ve 
reached for everything in sight. Now 
stop it; haven’t you got a tongue?” 

Willy: “Sure, Pop, but my arm’s 
longer.” i 


Pass the Lather 


Teacher: “What do they call the in- 
strument the French use for beheading 
people?” 

Bobby: “The Gillette, I think.” 


Look Out for His Claws 


Golf enthusiasts are becoming quite 
numerous in and around Kiester. Early 
each Sunday morning quite a number 
gather at the lynx.—Blue Earth 
(Minn.) paper. 


“Sam, are you ever fired 
with enthusiasm?” 


“Yessah! From every job I tackles.” 


Evolution 


A New York sculptress excels in 
carving horses out of cheese. Her horses 
can be melted into Welsh rabbits, later 
emerging as night- 
mares. 


Why the Camel Has 
the Hump 

An elderly man 
approached one of 
the attendants in 
the traveling me- 
nagerie. 

“Can you tell me 
what that hump on 
the camel’s back is 
for?” he asked. 

The keeper 
scratched his ear. 

“What it’s for?” 
he murmured. 

“Yes; what use 
has it?” 

“Well, it’s pretty 
useful, sir. The old 
camel wouldn’t be 
much use without it, 
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A Sheriton Coach— 
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Little Voices of the Kitamette— 
Hubert Evans 
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Wherever There’s Grass— 
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Land ’Em on Homemade Baits— 


Plain Murder 


Street car Conduc- 
tor: “Madame, this 
transfer has ex- 
pired.” 

Irate Lady: “Well, 
you can’t expect 
much else with the 
cars so poorly venti- 
lated.” 


Educative Wander- 
lust 


“They say if there 
is anything in a 
man, travel will 
bring it out.” 

“You tell ’em! I 


you know.” 
“But why not?” The Jewels of Bikanir— 
“Why not!” ex- Allan Swinton 


claimed the keeper 
in surprise. “Well, 
you don’t suppose 
people would pay to 
see ’im if ’e ’adn’t 
got an ’ump, do 
you?” 


Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Th ilder of the Dam— 

Continued)— 
William Heyliger 

Sunny’s Luck Piece— 
Frederic Nelson Litten 


Pluto Waves a Flag of Truce 


DEPARTMENTS 


In the Morning Mail . 


Stamps in the Day’s News— 
Kent B. Stiles ... 
Funnybone Ticklers . 


found that out my 
first day at sea.” 


Idle Chuckles 


We could tell you 
some more jokes, 
but what’s the use? 
Youwouldonly 


laugh at them. 
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asTRICTLY |. QCAL STATION 


“FOLKS, this is station F-U-N-N. 
Before playing our next number 
we want to tell you we use Ever- 
eady Layerbilt ‘B’ Batteries ’cause 
they last longer. They’ve got lay- 
ers in ’em like a cake. When 
Mother bakes a cake we eat it 
right up quick, and it doesn’t last 
at all, but you can’t eat an Ever- 
eady Layerbilt and a radio set 
can’t eat it up either. That’s why 
it lasts so long. Father says he 
saves a lot of money by buying 
Eveready Layerbilts. You will now 
be entertained by the orchestra of 
the Great American Music, Social 
and Athletic Club playing the song, 
‘That’s my battery now.’” 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York (UEE| San Francisco 


Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Turespay NIGHT Is Evereapy Hour Nicat. 

East of the Rockies—9 P. M. Eastern Stand- 

ard Time, through WEAF and associated 

N. B. C, stations. On the Pacific Coast—6 

P. M. Pacific Standard Time, through N.B.C. 
Pacific Coast network. 


SEE AND HEAR THE NEW 
EVEREADY RADIO SETS 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


for Economical Transportation 


Dynamometer in General Motors Research 
Laboratories measuring the power of the 
new Chevrolet 6-cylinder motor, 


Provins the Abundant Power 


of the New Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Engine 


All over the United States the new 
Chevrolet Six is earning a won- 
derful reputation for powerful 
performance. Peopleeverywhere 
are amazed that such a low-priced 
‘car can pull so easily under the 
most difficult conditions. Yet, 
many months before the new 
Chevrolet was announced, Chev- 
rolet engineers had proved the 
abundant power of the new Chev- 
rolet six-cylinder engine hundreds 
of times in the Chevrolet experi- 
ital laboratories. 


"~ these power tests, 


Chevrolet engineers used a 
machine even more complicated 
and mysterious than its name — 
the dynamometer. The English 
word dynamometer is made up of 
two words coming from the Greek 
— dyna meaning power and meter 
meaning measure. Hence the 
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machine is a “power measurer.” 


For several years the dyna- 
mometers in the Chevrolet labor- 
atories were in continuous use 
testing scores of different s*x- 
cylinder engines that Chevrolet 
engineers had designed. As a 
result of these tests, combined 
with many others made in the lab- 
oratories and at the General 
Motors Proving Ground, the 
present Chevrolet six-cylinder en- 
gine was perfected and adopted. 


In addition to this remarkable 


power plant, the new Chevrolet 
Six provides—in the price range _ 


- of the four—such unusual quality 


features as: marvelously beautiful 
Fisher bodies, complete instru- 
ment panel with electric motor 
temperature indicator and theft- 
proof Electro-lock,foot controlled 
two-beam head lamps, adjustable 
driver’s seat and VV windshield 
on all closed models, and quiet, 
non-locking four-wheel brakes. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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